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Even  political  pundits 
respect  our  straw  vote. 


And  with  good  reason. 

Ever  since  1932,  the 
Sun -Times  straw  vote  has 
forecast  presidential  and  local 
elections  with  incredible 
accuracy.  Result:  a  reputation 
unmatched  in  newspap)er 
polls  across  the  nation. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Our 
reporters  canvass  and 
recanvass  every  Chicago  ward 
and  Cook  County  township. 

Plus  39  representative  counties 
downstate.  And  they  come  up 
with  a  sampling  30  times  larger 
than  most  national  polls. 

It’s  hard  work.  But  it's  the 
kind  of  accurate  reporting  that 
makes  people,  even  political 
pundits,  look  forward  to  our 
newspaper.  And  up  to  it. 
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.  .  .  the  man  who  has  done  more  to  excite  the  people  of  Florida  than 
any  other  person."  Sentinel  Star  Publisher  Martin  Andersen  receives 
the  FNGA  beautification  award. 


•  •  •  More  For  Flornda 


(.oniinennatioiis  lor  sorvict*  t<»  Florida  do  not  become  old  hat  loi 
the  Sentinel  and  Star  nor  lor  its  Publisher,  Martin  Andersen. 


Special  awards,  such  as  the  one  received  by  l^uhlisher  Andersen 
Ironi  the  Florida  Nurserymen  and  (Growers  Association  lor 
eontinuinji  effort  to  beautify  Florida,  oidy  keep  us  alert  to  the 
responsibility  of  more  than  eifihty  years  of  leadership  in  building 
Florida  .  .  .  makinu  it  more  livable  and  an  even  richer  market. 
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ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


The 

Complete  Newspaper 


Serving  all  of 
Central  Florida 


Represented  by 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


Marylanders  read  the  Sunpapers  through  to  the  7th  largest  city  and 

than  all  other  dailies  combined.  Only  12th  largest  market  of  the  nation, 

the  Sunpapers  offer  nine  exclusive  That’s  why  advertisers  place  7  out 

issues  yearly  on  travel  and  resorts,  of  every  10  lines  of  their  Baltimore 

the  only  separate  Boating  Edition  newspaper  advertising  in  the  Sun- 

(which  helps  break  Chesapeake  Bay  papers.  The  Morning,  Evening  and 

boat  show  attendance  and  sales  Sunday  Sun  are  your  big  “in”  in  the 

records  every  year),  and  a  complete  big,  buying  Baltimore  market. 

Recreation  Section  every  week. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  advertising 

in  the  Sunpapers  gets  your  message  THE  SUNPAPERS 


We  like  fun  and  festivals:  our  annual 
Flower  Mart  has  been  attracting 
thousands  since  1911;  we  have  a  ski 
resort  right  in  the  Metropolitan  area, 
more  park  land  than  any  city  of  com¬ 
parable  size,  and  the  nation’s  great¬ 
est  tidewater  playland — the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay.  There’s  plenty  of  fun 
within  our  borders  .  .  .  lots  more 
within  a  few  hours’  travel. 

This  is  one  reason  why  more 
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Something  has  happened  in  Florida.  Something 
you  should  know  about. 

Something  BIG  ...  a  milestone  in  growth  ...  an 
important  change  .  .  .  pointing  the  way  toward  your 
increased  profit  in  one  of  the  country’s  most  exciting 
markets. 

The  Big  Change  in  Florida  is  the  remarkable 
growth  of  a  single  county  .  .  .  Pinellas,  home  of  St. 
Petersburg  .  .  .  now  Florida's  second  largest  county  in 
spendable  income. 

Ahead  of  Tampa  -  Hillsborough  by  $182  million 
.  .  .  leading  Jacksonville  -  Duval  by  $18  million  .  .  . 
in  front  of  Orlando  -  Orange  by  $348  million. 

With  effective  buying  income  exceeding  a  billion 
dollars  .  .  .  Pinellas  leads  every  county  in  Florida 
except  Miami  Dade. 

How  do  you  reach  this  billion-dollar  market? 
Never  more  effectively  than  through  the  pages  of  The 
St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

The  story  of  the  Big  Change  in  Florida  is  docu¬ 
mented  in  the  new  Times-Independent  market  folder, 
just  off  the  press.  We'd  be  delighted  to  send  you  a 
copy.  Drop  a  line  to  Harold  M.  Canning,  Nationdl 
Advertising  Manager. 


and 

Evening  Independent 


Rtprcsented  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


OCTOBER 
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9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 

12- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association  fall  meeting  and  trade  show,  i 

Skirvin  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  j 

13- 15 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  ~ 

Harrisburg.  , 

14- 15 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Ritz  Hotel,  Minneapolis,' 

15- 16— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Ohio  University  Inn,  Athens.; 

15- 16— United  Press  International  Newspaper  Association  of  Louisiana, 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 

16- 18 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Neil  House,  Columbus. 
16-18 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Monticello  Hotel, 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

16-18 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

16-19 — AAAA  Western  Region,  annual  convention,  Coronado,  Calif.  j 
16-19 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Southern  Regional  Meet-f 
ing,  Sheraton  Dalis  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

18 —  New  England  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, ^ 
Boston,  Mass. 

19— 21 — Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  annual  meeting,  Waldorf-Astorls 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

20 —  Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  editorial  section,  Olympic 

Hotel,  Seattle.  I 

20-21 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  } 

20-21 — New  York  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Dinkier  Motori 
Inn,  Syracuse. 

20-22 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers,  annual  convention, 
Indian  Hills  Inn,  Omaha,  Neb.  I 

20- 22 — National  Council  of  College  Publications  Advisors,  Benjamin  Franklin  j 

Hotel,  Philadelphia.  I 

21- 22 — United  Press  International  Editors  of  Southern  California,  Alisalf 

Ranch,  Solvang.  ! 

21- 28 — Inter  American  Press  Association,  Hotel  Crillon,  Lima,  Peru.  i 

22- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Queetij 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal. 

23- 24 — Kansas  and  Missouri  AP  newspaper  publishers  and  editors,  Muehl«-i 
bach  Hotel,  Kansas  City. 

23-26— Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Broadmoor,  Colorado  Springs,! 
Colo. 

23-Nov.  4 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors,! 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

3 1 -Nov.  I.— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,! 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass. 


!  NOVEMBER 

I 

4-5 — Florida  Newspapers  Advertising  Executives,  Ponce  de  Leon  Hotel, | 
St.  Augustine. 

j  6-8 — Texas  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

6-18 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers,  Columblj] 
j  University,  New  York  City. 

9-12— Sigma  Delta  Chi,  National  Corwention,  Pittsburgh-HIIton  Hote' 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

13-16— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Boca  Raton  Hotel  andj 
Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

18 — New  Jersey  Association  of  Communicators'  Annual  Institute,  Governorl 
Morris  Hotel,  Morristown. 

'  19— Texas  Press  Association,,  New  Clinic,  Austin  Hotel,  Austin. 

24-30 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel. 

j  DECEMBER 


2- 3 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Newspaper  Association,  Plankinton  House,! 

Milwaukee. 

3 -  Oklahoma  Associated  Press  Editors  Association,  Stillwater. 

4- 7— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho,| 

Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers] 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper! 
Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

19- 21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

20- 21 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians; 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  t 
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how,  wlitMi  and  whcrt*  she  shops  and  spoiids 


Supervised  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
for  the  Newsprint  Information  Committee. 

Based  on  a  survey  condueted  by  Opinion  Research  Corp. 


I  “This  research  will  do  a  good  iob 
::  for  newspapers  with  the  retailer. 
I  It  promises  a  lot  of  mileage  in 
T.  selling  white  space...” 

'  •“'i  ^  •*  OREY  PATIN,  Retail  Ad  Director, 

'ernor  I  Houston  Chronicle 


Ad  directors  for  newspapers  of  all 
sizes  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  say¬ 
ing  the  same  thing.  Some  have  already 
racked  up  part  of  that  sales  mileage  be¬ 
cause  the  study  hits  home  with  re¬ 


tailers.  It’s  the  fourth  in  a  series  of 
surveys  NIC  has  financed  to  help  the 
newspaper  business.  We  feel  that  what 
helps  newspapers  helps  the  newsprint 
industry. 
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NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 

150  East  42nd  Street.  New  YorTc,  New  York  10017 


Abitibi  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Abitibi  Service,  Inc. 

Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd. 

Montmorency  Paper  Company,  Inc. 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products,  Ltd. 

The  Crofton  Paper  Company,  Inc. 


Domtar  Newsprint,  Ltd. 

The  Wright  Company,  Inc. 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  Ltd. 

Lake  Superior  Newsprint  Co. 

James  Maclaren  Company,  Ltd. 

Maclaren  Newsprint  Sales,  Ltd. 


MacMillan  Bloedel  Limited 

Powell  Biver-Albemi  Sales  Corp. 


Pisa  leans  better 

Thanks  to  Certified  Dry  Mats 


Mats  which  don't  retain  impressions,  which  "fade  out" 
at  the  moment  of  truth,  are  costly!  Yet,  there's  no 
need  to  hope  your  ads  will  reproduce  well!  They  will, 
if  you  rely  on  the  proven  leader  in  mat  experience 
and  technology,  CERTIFIED.  Syndicate,  for  example, 
is  the  largest  selling  mat  in  the  industry.  Blue  Ribbon 
and  Silvertone  are  also  tops  when  it  comes  to  quality 
baked  work.  Insist  on  the  CERTIFIED  line— your  hard 
work  deserves  it. 

avoid  haphazard  reproduction 


Honor  Rolt  of  CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS;  SYNDICATE  for  job  work — 
NEWSPAPER  for  full-page  reproduction— BLUE  RIBBON  and 
SILVERTONE  for  quality  baked  work. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation.  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N  Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  NUTS 
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How  DO  YOU  entertain  two  famed  newspapermen  who  have! 

been  everywhere  and  done  everything?  It’s  impossible 
without  being  anti-climactic,  says  Al  Bennett,  managing  editor.; 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald,  after  being  visited  by  two  longtime! 
friends  who  were  among  the  AP’s  most  famous  foreign  cor 
respondents — Jim  Howe  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and  Frank 
King  of  Houston.  Among  many  things  Howe  covered  the  great 
San  Francisco  fire  and  among  many  things  King  covered  the 
abdication  of  King  Edward  to  marry  Mrs.  Simpson.  The  twc 
have  well  over  100  years  of  top-flight  newspapering  betweet 
them.  They  deny  they  are  retired;  they  are  “three  months  be, 
hind  in  their  work.”  Although  both  have  circled  the  worlc 
many  times,  they  wanted  a  peek  at  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

^Pascfuale  Marranzino  writes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  ISetti 
Denver:  “The  daily  chores  of  piecing  together  a  newsaper  is  nn 
a  haphazard  thing.  A  thousand  eyes  here  pore  over  thousands  ol 
words  and  attempt  to  evaluate  them  as  news.  If  we  guess  correctly 
we  are  heroes.  If  we  miss,  we  are  hums."  .  .  .  .And  David  Brand 
writes  in  the  same  paper:  *‘Cnaturally,  gnothing  is  gnicer  when 
you're  gnew  at  the  gzoo  .  .  .  Especially  wht-n  you're  a  gnu.” 

— Power  of  the  press  was  demonstrated  anew  when  a  mar 
approached  Bob  Balfe,  sports  editor.  Palm  Beach  Post  am 
Times,  West  Palm  Beach,  and  asked  for  a  written  statement  o:i 
the  greatest  number  of  home  runs  hit  by  Jackie  Robinson  ii- 
a  single  season.  Balfe  told  the  man  he  noticed  he  was  carrying; 
a  baseball  record  book  under  his  arm  and  asked  what  wa-i 
better  than  that.  “This  man  said  he  won’t  pay  off  a  bet  or' 
the  record  book — but  he  said  he  will  pay  on  a  statement  fron 
you.”  Balfe  wrote  out  and  signed  the  statement.  .  .  .  Forme 
newsmen  could  staff  a  good-sized  ecumenical  diocese,  it  seems 
Henry  Beck.  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post,  has  entered  tht 
priesthood  of  the  Episcopal  Church;  Sam  Lafferty,  former  re 
write  man  on  the  l*hiladelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  became  a  Cotj 
gregational  minister  following  his  graduation  from  Bango! 
Theological  Seminary.  Still  vividly  remembered  by  New  Yoti. 
IPorld  staffers  is  William  Albert  Nichols,  religious  news  editor' 
He  served  as  chaplain  of  the  Long  Island  American  Legion  Pos 
and  at  one  time  was  local  chaplain  of  the  Maritime  Brigade.  B 
saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  putting  an  occasional  dollar  or 
a  horse  and  being  a  bishop  in  the  Holy  Orthodox  Church  ir 
America.  Later  he  announced  he  was  “Archbishop  of  Wasli 
ington”.  Another  Congregational  minister  with  a  news  back 
ground  is  the  Rev.  William  V.  North  of  Islamorada,  Fla.,  wh 
spent  a  summer  on  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 

A  practice  that  I  hate  to  see 
Occurs  quite  often  in  E  &  P. 

“Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”  happ<'ns  to  Im- 
Continued  back  on  page  43— Eldon  Kniwhe 

— With  election  campaign  coverage  upon  us.  Bill  Hill,  Everet 
(Wash.)  Herald  columnist,  sings  a  sad  song:  “If  I  attend  . 
meeting.  I’m  being  nosey.  If  1  don’t,  I’m  not  interested.  If 
write  an  in-depth  story,  it’s  too  long.  If  I  condense  one,  it’ 
incomplete.  If  I  take  sides  on  an  issue.  I’m  prejudiced.  If 
don’t,  I’m  a  coward.  If  my  suit  is  clean  and  pressed,  I  thini 
I’m  a  bigshot.  If  it  isn’t,  I  look  like  a  movieland  newspaperman 
If  I’ve  been  on  the  job  a  short  time,  I  lack  experience.  If  IV 
been  around  awhile,  it’s  time  for  a  change.  If  I  don’t  stop  anej 
talk  (deadlines,  you  know)  I’m  too  big  for  my  britches.  If  T 
do,  that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  do  anyway.  If  1  ask  for  advice.  Iff 
incompetent.  If  I  don’t,  I’m  a  know-it-all.  If  I  make  a  mistake 
I  hear  about  it  for  weeks.  If  I  don’t,  I  never  hear  about  it.  1: 

I  accept  a  social  drink,  I’m  an  alcoholic.  If  I  don’t.  I’m  anti 
social.  If  I  express  an  opinion,  I  want  to  run  the  show.  If ! 
don’t,  where  did  I  go  to  school?  If  I  misspell  your  name,  yoi 
never  forget  it.  If  1  don’t,  you  didn’t  read  that  story.” 
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Why  this  brawny  growth  record? 

Probably  because  the  Week-End  Globe 
is  perfectly  tailored  to  the  modern 
pattern  of  weekend  living.  Readers  have 
the  entire  weekend  to  enjoy  the  expanded 
news  coverage,  the  features  and 
entertainment.  And  just  as  important, 
advertisers  have  learned  that  the 
Week-End  Globe  gives  them  double  selling 
power — two  whole  days  to  reach  and  sell 
St.  Louisans  at  one-day  rates. 

Could  be  why  we’re  a  little  big  for  our  age. 
But  not  too  big  to  say  “Thank  You” 
for  a  happy  fifth  birthday. 


In  St.  Louis  your  salesman  should  be  the 

WEEK-END 


^l.ifouis  (felobc-lDcmorrat 


represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


To  look  at  our  Week-End 
Globe-Democrat,  you  wouldn’t 
believe  it’s  just  now  celebrating 
its  fifth  birthday.  Advertising 
linage  this  past  year  was 
three  million  lines  greater 
(that’s  56%  more!)  than  in 
the  final  year  of  the  Sunday 
Globe.  And  when  you’re 
gauging  newspaper  growth, 
there’s  no  tape  measure  as 
curate  as  ad  linage. 


And  to  think, 
he^s  just 
five  years  old 


editorial 

On  Dangerous  Ground 

The  rejxMt  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the  hasty  application  ol 
this  report  by  some  court  officials  and  jxtlice  officers,  represents  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  Middle  Ages — to  the  philosophy  that  justice  is  best  ad¬ 
ministered  in  secrecy  and  privacy. 

F'or  more  than  150  years  justice  in  this  country  has  been  applied 
via  the  courts  in  a  gold  fish  bowl.  It  has  worked  pretty  well.  Fhere 
have  been  very  few,  if  any,  miscarriages  of  justice.  The  public  has 
been  well-informed  about  the  operations  of  courts  and  |>olice.  Cor¬ 
ruption  in  those  areas  has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  because  of  the 
spotlight  of  publicity  that  has  periodically  surveyed  the  scene. 

Now,  the  AB.\  which  represents  40%  of  the  nation’s  lawyers,  be¬ 
lieves  the  time  has  come  to  return  to  the  mantle  of  secrecy,  to  restore 
their  activities  to  sacred  halls  into  which  no  one  but  themselves  may 
tread.  The  appeal  is  that  “we  must  protect  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  a  fair  trial.” 

No  one — not  one  single  attorney  nor  committee  of  attorneys — has 
presented  substantial  evidence  that  the  accused  has  been  denied  a  fair 
trial  under  our  system  up  to  now.  .\nd,  no  one,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  embattled  newspaper  editors,  is  taking  into  consideration  the 
rights  of  the  public,  of  the  electorate,  to  lie  informed  about  what  gcx's 
on  in  the  jK)lice  stations  and  the  courtrooms  of  this  nation. 

When  the  attorneys  get  through  erecting  the  harriers  to  press  cover¬ 
age  of  criminal  court  proceedings  so  that  “the  accused  will  be  guaran¬ 
teed  a  fair  trial,”  who  is  going  to  be  present  to  report  whether  or  not 
it  is  so? 

Department  of  Propaganda 

The  multi-million  dollar  expenditure  of  the  Ihiited  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency  to  subsidize  the  publication  of  books  for  use  as 
propaganda  overseas  is  an  example  of  intellectual  dishonesty  and 
hypocrisy  by  our  government  that  is  difficult  to  match.  W’^e  are 
astounded  that  some  sup|X)sediy  reputable  book  publishers  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  used  in  this  way  by  secretly  participating 
in  the  scheme. 

We  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  outcry  that  would  have  followed 
a  revelation  that  certain  newspaper  or  magazine  publishers  had  ac¬ 
cepted  subsidies  from  USl.V  to  publish  articles  or  documents  or  points- 
of-view  in  order  to  get  foreign  distribution. 

What’s  the  difference? 

Some  members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  have  ex¬ 
pressed  the  old-fashioned  view  that  if  a  book  is  published  by  an 
American  publishing  house,  supported  with  USI.\  or  government 
funds,  this  fact  should  be  made  known  to  the  reader  or  purchaser. 
We  agreel  Doesn’t  it  make  a  difference  to  know  who  is  putting  up  the 
money  to  disseminate  a  point  of  view?  Isn’t  it  inijxtrtant  to  know 
that  this  jX)int  of  view  is  made  available  through  the  courtesy  of  a 
government  department?  Supposedly  this  view  is  “correct”  today, 
according  to  some  set  of  standards  or  judgments.  Who  is  to  say  what 
is  “correct”  tomorrow? 

When  our  authors  and  publishers  are  being  paid  by  government  to 
disseminate  totlay’s  “truth”  who  is  going  to  ring  the  tocsin  against 
“Mr.  (ioebbel’s  truth”  tomorrow? 

Congress  should  remove  this  subsidy  privilege  from  the  authority  of 
US1.\  immediately. 
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And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearU 
and  miruls  .  ,  .  Philippians,  IV ;  7.  P® 
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RATE  INCREASE 

For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years, 
the  Vidette  management  finds  it  necessary 
to  increase  its  display  advertising  rates 
across-the-board.  Effective  October  1, 
1966,  our  local  rate  will  be  raised  from 
$.8.S  to  $1.10  per  column  inch,  while  our 
national  rate  will  be  increased  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1967,  from  $1.19  to  $1.40  per  col¬ 
umn  inch.  Our  Directory  rate  will  be 
changed  from  $3.2,S  per  month  to  $1.10 
per  week  starting  October  1. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Vidette  will  in¬ 
stitute  a  policy  of  10  percent  cash  dis¬ 
count  for  payment  made  by  the  20th  of 
the  month — meaning  that  advertisers  who 
take  advantage  of  this  offer  will,  in  fact, 
be  paying  only  $.99  per  column  inch.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  who  contract  for  a  minimum  of 
a  page  each  week  on  a  yearly  contract 
will  receive  a  15  percent  volume-fre¬ 
quency  discount,  plus  the  10  percent  cash 
discount. 

1  could  write  a  pretty  effective  editorial 
on  the  whys  and  wherefores  behind  this 
long-postponed  rate-hike  move.  But  you 
understand  our  situation  without  having 
the  A,  B  and  Cs  of  it  detailed  for  you. 

We  feel  we  are  publishing  a  highly 
worthwhile  product,  with  more  news  items, 
features  and  photos  than  ever  before. 

Ace  Bushnell 

Montesano,  Wash. 


-AlARKETEERING-PLUS 

Re  your  September  3  article  relating 
the  status-rise  of  corporate  P/R  and  its 
being  integrated  with  marketing  goals. 
Fine,  maybe. 

P  R  can  and  should  assist  a  company’s 
marketing  arm.  But  most  P/R  practition¬ 
ers  feel  creating  a  pleasant  marketing 
climate  is  only  one  role  of  the  P/R  de¬ 
partment  and  that  the  department  should 
not  be  subordinate  to  marketing. 

With  ascending  national  affluency,  the 
P  R  department  is  able  to  take  on  many 
tasks,  both  internally  and  externally. 
Besides  keeping  outsiders  properly  in¬ 
formed  of  the  company,  the  P/R  depart¬ 
ment  is  often  the  repository  of  the  com¬ 
pany  conscience  as  well  as  the  instigator 
of  company  “good  works.” 

A  little  more  than  just  marketeering. 

Mike  D.atisman 

PR  Department, 

Fawcett-McDermott,  Associates, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

*  *  ♦ 

CORRECTION 

Like  most  newspaper  people,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  seeing  my  name  in  print,  but  on  page 
9  of  your  September  24.  issue  I  could 
hardly  recognize  myself.  1  was  identified 
as  William  F.  Rein  while  in  reality  I  am 

Yours  for  a  better  Editor  &  Publisher 
WlLLI.AM  F.  ReINOLD 

Circulation  Manager 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 


‘Freedom’s  Sentinel’ 


President  Johnson  sent  the  following  message  to  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
.States  marking  the  start — Oct.  9-15 — of  National  Newspaper  Week: 

(iAn  unfettered  press  helped  spark  the  course  that  made  us  free.  Today,  this 
same  press  remains  our  freedom’s  sentinel. 

So  as  once  again  we  ohseiwe  National  Newspaper  Week,  we  rejoice  in  a  blessing 
that  is  the  foundation  stone\of  .American  liberty.  And  we  reaffirm  our  dedication 
to  the  civic  responsibility  that  it  incurs. 


Too  seldom  do  we  think  of  the  miracle  that  causes  America  to  give  an  account 
of  itself  every  hour  of  every  day.  Too  often  do  we  take  for  granted  the  feat  that 
daily  brings  the  entire  world  to  our  doorstep. 

Great  is  the  role  that  newspapers  play  in  our  lives.  But  great,  too,  is  the  cor¬ 
responding  responsibility  of  tbe  press  in  fulfilling  this  role. 

Successful  democracy  calls  for  effective  public  education.  It  calls  for  the 
presentation  of  news  in  perspective.  It  calls  for  a  vigilance  whose  clarity  and 
integrity  of  expression  will  enhance  the  fiber  of  national  life. 

As  I  participate  in  this  observance,  then,  I  diretU  myself  not  only  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  and  to  the  freedom  that  is  his  living  heritage.  I  also  address  my  best 
wishes  to  the  American  newspaperman  and  to  the  obligation  that  is  his  to  keep 
that  heritage  alive.^ 


LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON. 


■DO  YOU  TAKE  THOSE  SILLY  POLLS 
SERIOUSLY?'  STAYSKAL,  Chicago's  American 
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Short  Takes 

Notice  of  undelivered  copies  should 
be  mailed  in, — Madison  (Ga.)  Madison¬ 
ian. 

• 

Then  Beebe  cracked  down  and  the 
chestnut  runner  lunched  down  the  track. 
— Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Tribune. 

• 

The  residents  also  argued  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  would  become  nosier. — Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

• 

The  county  ejected  Gov.  Brown  in 
1962  and  President  Johnson  in  1964. — 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent  Jour¬ 
nal. 

• 

Most  people  think  we  are  living  in  a 
fats  and  furious  age. — New  York  World 
Journal  Tribune. 
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Hodding  Carter 

Publisher,  The  Delta  Democrat-Times 
Greenville,  Miss. 


“I  read  The  New  York  Times 
for  the  same  reason  that  every 
other  newspaperman  does. 

I  like  to  know  what  is  going 
on  and  why.** 


Press  Points  to  Threats  In  ABA  Report 

^  lAr  ^ 

The  Fair  Trial  Free  Press  controversy  continued  this  week.  Four 
leading  press  spokesnnen  roundly  criticised  proposals  ( E&P,  Oct.  I) 
made  by  the  American  Bar  Association's  study  group  that  limits  be 
put  on  what  police  and  lawyers  may  say  publicly  about  pending 
criminal  cases. 

Unanimously,  officers  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  and  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  agreed  that  the  report — prepared  by  10  prominent  judges  and 
lawyers  under  the  direction  of  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon — was  in  good 
faith,  but  represented  a  serious,  if  unintentional,  assault  on  press 
freedom,  and  also  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free  speech. 


ASNE:  ‘Secret 
Law  Enforcement 
Starts  Here’ 

j  The  following  joint  state¬ 
ment  v.as  made  by  Robert  C. 
Not.son,  executive  editor  of  the 
Porllmid  Oreyoniati  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  and  J.  Ed- 
1  ward  Murray,  managing  editor 
I  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
chairman  of  ASNE’s  Freedom 
I  of  Information  and  Press-Bai' 
I  Committee: 

The  Reardon  report  on  fair 
trial  and  free  press  contains 
much  that  is  excellent,  much 
that  deserves  both  the  respect 
I  and  the  reciprocal  cooperation 
I  of  the  press.  But,  paradoxically, 
it  al.so  contains  much  that  could 
prove  detrimental  to  society. 

.  The  report  is  only  a  tenta- 
I  tive  (baft  offered  for  criticism 
and  constructive  revision.  We 
believe  it  should  be  received  and 
examiiu'd  with  critical  caution. 

The  rei)ort’s  double-edged  na¬ 
ture  is  easily  explained.  It  is  a 
monumental  effort  by  the  bench 
and  bar  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order.  This  is  w’hat  the  press 
has  been  asking  for,  and  it  is 
good.  But  the  report  is  also  an 
effort  to  re.strict  what  the  public 
should  be  told  about  crime  and 
about  suspected  criminals  dur¬ 
ing  the  important  early  stages 
of  the  criminal  process.  This  is 
bad.  It  invites  bad  law  enforce¬ 
ment,  or  what  is  worse,  secret 
law  enforcement,  and  it  could 
lead  to  a  partially  and  improp¬ 
erly  informed  public. 

In  these  negative  aspects,  we 
believe  the  Reardon  committee’s 
recommendations  are  in  conflict 
with  the  Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  we  hope  the 
dual  nature  of  the  report  can 
be  overcome.  To  that  end,  at  the 
close  of  our  comment  on  the  re¬ 
port,  we  propose  a  set  of  brief 
guidelines  for  the  press  concern¬ 
ing  the  coverage  of  crime  and 
the  courts.  These  guidelines,  in 
i  effect,  are  our  effort  to  reach  an 
accommodation  with  the  bar  and 
the  bench  which  will  save  the 
best  of  the  Reardon  report  and 
also  maintain  a  fair  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  rights  guaranteed  un¬ 
der  both  the  First  and  the  Sixth 
Amendments. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Much  in  the  report  is  com¬ 
mendable.  As  its  best  tentative 
recommendations  are  approved 
and  then  implemented,  great 
gains  undoubtedly  will  result  in 
the  specific  area  of  properly  con¬ 
trolling  the  conduct  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  trial  itself.  Such  control 
should  be  insured  by  the  re¬ 
port’s  clarification  and  strength- 
(*ning  of  no  fewer  than  1‘2  dif¬ 
ferent  legal  procedures  available 
to  the  judge  and  to  opposing 
counsel  for  guaranteeing  against 
potential  prejudice  to  defendants. 

Among  these  we  urge  that 
judges  entertain  seriously  the 
sequestering  of  juries  in  cases 
of  unusual  interest  and  l  esulting 
extensive  news  coverage,  rather 


Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  i)resi- 
dent  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  journalistic  society, 
commenting  on  the  ABA  Study 
Group’s  recommendations,  said 
they  were  reasonable  and  con- 
.structive,  but  “the  thrust ...  is 
toward  control.’’ 

The  .\B.A  group  recommended 
that  in  nending  criminal  cases 
police.  i)rosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys  be  barred  from  mak¬ 
ing  public  “))otentially  prejudi¬ 
cial  information.’’ 

Spangler,  publisher  of  the 
Redwood  dtp  Tribune,  said  in 
his  statement  that  the  tentative 
recommendations  “are  reason¬ 
able  in  tone,  constructive  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  should  be  received  by 
the  press  in  the  same  spirit. 

“We  can  agree  wdth  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  the  exercises  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  j)ower  ...  we  can  al.so 
endorse  the  committee’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  there  be  more  scientific 
investigation  into  the  jury  sys¬ 
tem,  particularly  regarding  the 
ability  of  jurors  to  discard  pre¬ 
conceptions  once  they  enter  the 
jury  box  .  .  . 

“Yet  the  thrust  of  the  recom- 
for  October  8,  1966 


than  .seeking  to  restrict  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know’.  The  area  of 
po.ssible  prejudice  is  confined  to 
exactly  tw’elv’e  men. 

The  net  result  of  these  bar 
recommendations  might  w’ell  be 
an  end  to  the  years  of  furore 
over  purported  conflict  l)etween 
free  press  and  fair  trial. 

Such  o))timism  presumes  the 
cooi)eration  of  the  press  during 
the  actual  trial  period.  We  think 
this  cooperation  will  be  forth¬ 
coming.  A  majority  of  the  press 
increasingly  realizes  that  in  re¬ 
porting  the  criminal  trial  itself, 
especially  in  the  rare  instances 
when  a  notorious  case  of  great 
interest  to  the  jiublic  is  being 
(Continued  on  pu</e  (?()) 


mendations  is  toward  control, 
even  censorship  of  information 
from  police  officers  and  attor¬ 
neys  which  will  tend  to  inhibit 
communications  betw’een  police, 
courts  and  the  i)ublic  at  least  at 
the  time  of  maximum  public  at¬ 
tention.’’ 

SDX’s  pr(\sident  .said  the  com- 
mitte  failed  to  consider  radio 
and  tv  “in  any  comprehensive 
manner’’  and  called  that  “an 
outstanding  deficiency.” 

“.All  of  the  transgressions  of 
the  luess,  and  we  must  plead 
guilty  to  many,  are  attributed 
to  newspapers,”  Spangler  said. 
He  also  noted  that  the  courts 
should  not  abandon  tv  com¬ 
munication  with  the  public.  “De¬ 
cision  days  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  should  be  broadcast  live,” 
he  added. 

Spangler  remarked  that  the 
committee  report  “mav  be  help¬ 
ful  in  curbing  some  of  the  more 
ridiculous  rulings  from  the 
bench  and  from  police  included 
in  the  fallout  from  the  Sheppard 
case.  Increasingly,  the  public 
right  to  know’  is  becoming  the 
public’s  urgent  need  to  know.” 

(See  hook  Review  of  “Free  Pre.ss  and 
Fair  Trial,  paxe  40.) 


APME:  ‘Rules 
Deny  PubRc 
Information’ 

William  B.  Dickinson,  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  Asscx^iated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association 
and  managing  editor  of  the 
Pliiludciphin  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  is¬ 
sued  this  statement : 

“A  committee  of  the  American 
Bar  .Association  of  which  only 
46  percent  of  the  nation’s  law’- 
yers  are  memliers,  has  published 
a  repo  it  making  specific  recom¬ 
mendation  which  it  believes 
w’ould,  if  adopted  insure  fair 
trials  for  persons  accused  of 
crimes.  The  report  proposed 
that  a  ‘rule  be  promulgated  in 
each  jurisdiction  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  court’  w’hich  w’ould, 
among  other  things: 

“1.)  Forbid  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  officers,  from 
the  time  of  arrest  of  an  alleged 
criminal  until  completion  of  his 
trial,  to  give  any  information  re¬ 
garding,  not  only  his  prior  crim¬ 
inal  record,  if  any,  but  al.so  his 
entire  prior  history; 

“2.)  Forbid  any  revelation  as 
to  w’hether  the  accused  has  made 
any  statement,  either  admitting 
guilt  or  a.sserting  innocence;  and 

“3.)  Forbid  any  report  of  the 
results  of  examinations  or  tests 
of  the  accused  person,  or  of  the 
agreement  or  refusal  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  to  undergo  such  tests. 

Not  Questioned 

“The  APME  does  not  ques¬ 
tion  the  right  of  law’yers  to 
establish  standards  for  lawyers, 
although  the  bar  has  not  alw’ays 
lieen  quick  to  disbar  or  censure 
those  of  its  members  w’ho  have 
failed  to  conform  to  existing 
codes  of  ethics.  It  is  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  matter,  however,  for  a 
minority  of  the  nation’s  lawyers 
to  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
propose  rules  for  police  and 
other  law  enforcement  officers 
W’ho  are  paid  by  the  public. 

“These  suggested  rules,  if  pro¬ 
mulgated  as  proposed  without 
any  prior  public  approval,  would 
deny  the  public  information  re¬ 
garding  crimes  to  which  it  is  en¬ 
titled,  and  which  it  must  have. 

“In  instances  where  the  police 
or  other  law  enforcement  au- 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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SDX:  ‘Thrust  Is  to  Control’ 


‘ABA  Study  Is  Strewn 


With  Booby  Traps’ 


CBS  President,  Frank  Stan¬ 
ton,  has  sharply  criticized  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Re¬ 
port  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press.  The  report,  he  said, 
“takes  us  on  a  walk  through 
beautiful  countryside  —  a  coun¬ 
tryside  of  delicate  restraints 
gfoverned  by  hiph  puiposes.  But 
even  a  hasty  examination  shows 
signs  that  it  may  also  be  strewn 
with  landmines  of  coercion  and 
booby  traps  of  suppression.” 

Speaking  Ix'fore  the  73rd  An¬ 
nual  Conference  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  in  Philadelphia,  Dr. 
Stanton  said,  “The  thrust  of 
the  ABA  Report,  whatever  its 
merits,  is  to  impose  silence.  The 
justification  is  the  implicit  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Report  that 
imperfections,  miscarriages  and 
anachronisms  in  our  judicial 
system  can  somehow  be  reme¬ 
died  if  only  everybody  involved 
in  the  system  would  keep  his 
mouth  shut.” 

The  ABA’s  354-page  report 
concluded  that  crime  reporting 
can  lead  to  “questions  of  poten¬ 
tial  prejudice”  in  the  right  of 
accused  persons  to  fair  trial, 
and  recommended  that  the 
courts  exerci.se  contempt  power 
to  prevent  lawyers,  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies,  or  news  media 
from  discu.ssing  trials  in  pro¬ 
gress.  This  “makes  a  most  dev¬ 
astating  assault,”  .said  Dr. 
Stanton,  “upon  freedom  of  ut¬ 
terance,  of  reporting  and  of  ex¬ 
pressing  opinion,  on  the  part 
of  priv'ate  citizens  as  well  as 
public  officials.” 

.4nal>'ses  Questioned 

Dr.  Stanton  also  que.stioned 
the  validity  of  the  report’s  sta¬ 
tistical  analy.ses,  saying,  “none 
of  them  produced  cause  and 
effect  data  on  how  the  news 
media  actually  affected  the  out¬ 
come  of  trials.  In  no  instance 
were  there  any  result  statistics 
in  terms  of  convictions,  acquit¬ 
tals  or  hung  juries  as  a  resuit 
of  news  reports  before  or  dur¬ 
ing  trials.”  He  said,  “Here  we 
have  a  .series  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  utmost  gravity  — 
some  of  them  touching  with 
singular  ca.sualne.ss  on  basic 
constitutional  rights  —  ba.sed 
not  only  on  assumptions,  but 
on  analy.ses  and  questionnaii’es 
that  would  have  difficulty  sur¬ 
viving  as  documentat'on  in  a 
college  classroom  or  a  first  rate 
news  medium.” 


As  an  alternative  to  the  “all 
or  nothing  strictures  that  cul¬ 
minate  in  the  ABA  Report,” 
Dr.  Stanton  suggested  “a  far 
more  disciplined,  more  closely 
documented,  and  more  thor¬ 
oughly  lesearched  study  ...  to 
define  the  problems  of  free 
press  and  fair  trial.”  He  pointed 
out  that  CBS  had  made  just 
such  a  propo.sal  for  study  by 
The  Brookings  Institution  in 
1964,  and  that  this  proposal  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  ABA. 

“We  need  more  rather  than 
less  reporting  of  police  and 
court  activities,”  Dr.  Stanton 
.said,  “but  we  need  better  and 
more  thorough  coverage  rather 
than  less  and  more  restrictive 
...  If  intelligent  police,  officers 
of  the  court  and  counsel  all  are 
foi'ced  to  keep  their  mouths 
shut  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  resulting  conspiracy 
of  silence  will  not  aid  fair  trial, 
but  can  only  haim  it.  For 
defendants  will  be  marched 
away  without  full  public  know- 
letlge. 

“It  is  fallacious  to  assume 
that  fair  trial  and  free  press 
cannot  live  side  by  side  to  in¬ 
sure  justice.  They  have,  and 
they  will.” 

• 

Story  Gets 
Full  Control 
Of  S&K-S 

Half  intere.st  in  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith  Inc.  was  bought  Wednes¬ 
day  (Oct.  5)  at  a  public  auction 
in  New  York  by  Howard  C. 
Story,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
S&K-S.  The  pui'chase  gives  him 
full  control  of  the  company. 

Story  paid  $100,000  for  the 
1000  shares  that  had  been  held 
by  Kelly-Smith  Co.  Frank  Miller 
resigned  last  week  as  chairman 
and  trea.surer  of  S&K-S.  Story 
at  that  time  became  chairman  of 
the  board  and  his  son,  Howard 
C.  Story,  Jr.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  officer. 

The  public  auction  was  or¬ 
dered  by  the  New'  York  City 
.sheriff  to  settle  a  cash  judg¬ 
ment  w'on  by  the  K&M  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  against  Kelly  & 
Smith  Inc.,  which  merged  last 
year  with  Story,  Brooks  &  Fin¬ 
ley.  Frank  Miller  Jr.  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  K-S.  Kelly-Smith  Co. 


EXPLOSIVE  PICTURE — This  picture,  taken  by  photographer  Domingo 
Zenteno  (or  the  Associated  Press,  has  been  awarded  first  prize  for 
photography  in  1965  by  the  Argentine  Publishers  Association.  It  was 
taken  in  Buenos  Aires  last  year  during  a  leftist  protest  against 
American  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  demonstrator 
at  left  had  just  hurled  a  gasoline  bomb  at  the  mounted  policeman, 
almost  obscured  by  the  explosion. 

Zenteno,  36,  was  born  in  Peru,  but  has  been  a  longtime  resident  in 
Buenos  Aires.  He  began  working  for  AP  as  a  string  photographer 
12  years  ago.  His  picture  was  selected  for  the  top  award  among 
hundreds  entered. 


also  holds  a  3  percent  interest 
in  the  K&M  Publishing  Co. 
which  has  controlling  interests 
in  the  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald-Newn  and  the  Schenec¬ 
tady  (N.Y.)  Union-Star  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  RKO  General, 
a  division  of  General  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  purchased  a 
48  percent  stock  interest  in  the 
Union-Star  Publishing  Co.  last 
March.  K&M  retained  control. 
Frank  Miller  is  beneficiary  of  a 
trust  holding  seven  percent  of 
K&M. 

Single  Bid 

The  auctioneer  attempted  to 
get  the  bidding  started  at  $25,- 
000  but  there  were  no  offers,  and 
so  the  attorney  representing 
Story  put  in  a  bid  of  $100,000 
w’hich  became  final.  The  attor¬ 
ney  made  payment  with  a  certi¬ 
fied  check  that  had  been  drawn 
before  the  auction  began.  In  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  auction  w’ere 
representatives  from  Branham 
Company  (Mike  Foulon  and 
Frank  Stapleton),  Jann  &  Kelly 
(Fred  Pitzer),  and  Katz 
Agency. 

The  judgment  won  by  the 
K&M  Publishing  Co.  against 
Kelly  &  Smith  totaled  $463,- 
947.17.  Kelly-Smith  Co.  bor¬ 
rowed  $468,251.97  from  K&M  in 


1963.  According  to  the  official 
court  record,  K-S  paid  K&M 
$54,309.80.  Then  on  August  6, 
1965,  K-S  borrowed  another 
$50,000.  Joseph  A.  Lynch,  presi¬ 
dent  of  K&M,  made  a  complaint 
after  Kelly  &  Smith  defaulted 
on  demands  for  payment  of  the 
tw'o  outstanding  promissory 
notes  signed  by  Miller  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kelly-Smith.  The  judg¬ 
ment  was  settled  on  March  30, 
1965  in  New  York  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  Kelly-Smith  did 
not  contest. 

The  $100,000  paid  by  Story 
for  the  1000  shares  of  Kelly- 
Smith’s  half  interest  in  Story 
&  Kelly-Smith  goes  to  the  K&M 
Publishing  Co. 


Newsprint  Expansion 

Montreal 

Gaspesia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
a  subsidiary  of  Price  Co., 
Quebec  City,  has  started  an 
$18,000,000  addition  to  its  new’S- 
print  mill  at  Chandler,  Quebec. 

The  addition  consists  of  a 
325-ton  per  day  newsprint 
machine  which  will  approxi¬ 
mately  double  the  newsprint 
production.  Groundwood  facili¬ 
ties  will  also  be  expanded. 

Target  date  for  completion 
is  May,  1968. 
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Thomson  Acquires 
*  Times  of  London 


^  London 

Thr  Times  of  London,  181- 
year-old  British  institution  re- 
(farded  for  generations  as  “The 
Thunderer”  and  voice  of  the 
English  Establishment,  has 
agreed  to  merge  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  Times  and  come  under  con¬ 
trol  of  the  latter’s  owner.  Lord 
Thomson  of  Fleet,  who  owns  a 
globe-girdling  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers. 

)  Lord  Thomson’s  Thomson 
Newspapers,  Ltd.,  will  acquire 
85  percent  of  the  shares  of 
Times  Publishing  Co.  stock.  The 
two  newspapers  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  new  company.  Times 
Newspapers,  Ltd.  "rerms  of  the 
agreement  were  not  disclosed. 

.Aslor  Kemainh 

Gavin  Astor,  chairman  of 
Times  Publishing,  will  be  life 
president  of  the  new  company 
and  Sir  William  Haley,  editor  of 
the  daily  Times,  will  become 
chairman.  Kenneth  Thomson, 
son  of  Ijord  Thomson  and  cur¬ 
rently  in  charge  of  his  Cana¬ 
dian  properties,  will  be  vice- 
chairman.  Denis  Hamilton,  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the  Sunday 
Times,  will  be  editor-in-chief 
and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  new  firm. 

The  11-man  board  will  be 
made  up  of  three  members 
named  by  Lord  Thomson,  two 
named  by  Astor,  two  indepen¬ 
dents  named  by  Lord  Thomson 
and  approved  by  Astor  and  two 
independents  named  by  Astor 
and  approved  by  Lord  Thomson. 
The  editor-in-chief  and  general 
manager  will  be  the  other  two 
members. 

Astor  will  have  15  percent  of 
the  new  company.  He  owned  97 
percent  of  the  Times. 

The  Times  averaged  286,478 
circulation  in  June.  The  Sunday 
Times  average  was  1,360,320  for 
the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Money  Needed 

Hamilton  said  the  Times 
needed  a  great  deal  of  money 
spent  on  it  so  it  will  have  more 
pages  and  more  correspondents 
for  fuller  coverage  of  world 
news.  He  indicated  no  sum  will 
be  spared  in  bringing  the  ven- 
.  erable  and  respected  and  author- 
j  itative  Times  back  to  financial 
health  and  competitive  strength. 

“The  Times,  which  is  losing 
money  today,  can  be  put  into  a 
thoroughly  prosperous  situa- 
I  j  tion,”  he  prophesied. 


Lord  Thomson 


in  Toronto.  He  purchased  a 
.small  radio  station  in  Canada 
and  expanded  that  holding  into 
a  worldwide  communications  em¬ 
pire.  He  owns  more  than  125 
newspapers  and  more  than  100 
magazines  in  Britain,  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies  and  also  owns  tele¬ 
vision  and  book  publishing  firms. 
He  now  owns  20  newspapers  in 
17  cities  in  the  U.  S. 

The  publisher  is  reported  to  be 
worth  $176,400,000  in  England 
and  Scotland  alone.  His  world 
holdings  have  been  valued  at 
more  than  $300,000,000. 

The  Times,  founded  in  1785, 
in  an  effort  to  bolster  slipping 
circulation,  abandoned  its  age- 
old  practice  of  filling  its  front 
page  with  classified  advertising 
last  spring  and  began  using 
news  on  that  page. 

The  merger  must  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  by 
the  Monopolies  Commission, 
under  a  1965  law  requiring  an 
investigation  of  all  newspaper 
mergers. 

Stiff  Competition 

It  was  assumed  here  that  the 
new  combination  will  offer  stiff 
competition  for  two  other  seri¬ 
ous  newspapers,  the  daily  Guar¬ 
dian  and  the  Sunday  Observer. 
The  Observer  is  owned  by  David 
Astor,  a  cousin  of  Gavin  Astor, 
and  it  is  housed  in  the  Times 
Building  on  Printing  House 
Square.  Assurance  was  given 


[Lord  Thomson,  now  72,  grew 
up  as  a  poor  boy,  Roy  Thomson, 
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that  the  merger  will  not  affect 
its  rental  of  quarters. 

It  was  Thomas  Carlyle  who 
gave  the  Times  the  nickname  of 
“The  Thunderer”  because  of  its 
powerful  editorials. 

“All  my  life  I  have  believed  in 
the  independence  of  editors,  and 
the  new  editor-in-chief  of  the 
company  has  been  guaranteed 
absolute  freedom  from  inter¬ 
ference,”  said  Lord  Thomson. 
“He  will  direct  the  papers  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

*  *  * 

NEW  EVENING  PAPERS 

Lord  Thomson  also  announc¬ 
ed  last  week  that  he  will  launch 
two  new  evening  newspapers  in 
the  Watford  and  Luton,  areas 
just  north  of  London. 

He  told  newsmen  that  the 
newspapers  would  appear  next 
year  and  that  a  research  study 
had  shown  there  were  “possibly 
a  dozen  regions  in  Britain” 
where  new  newspapers  could  be 
added  to  his  $176.4  million  pub¬ 
lishing  empire. 

The  new  papers  will  be  i)ro- 
duced  by  the  same  process  of 
computer-controlled  phototype 
setting  and  web  offset  printing 
u.sed  in  another  new  "rhomson 
newspaper  launched  last  year. 

“There  are  more  to  come.  Per¬ 
haps  in  another  year  or  so  there 
will  be  another  one.  We  already 
have  our  minds  set  on  where  we 
will  go,”  Thomson  said. 

He  noted  that  by  the  time  the 
two  papers  became  viable  “we 
will  have  put  the  best  part  of 
two  million  pounds  ($5.6  mil¬ 
lion)  in  them.  It  is  an  awful  lot 
of  money,  but  this  is  a  long-term 
investment.” 

• 

Gannett  Report: 
‘Another  Best 
Year  Ever’ 

Siiawnee-on-Delaware,  Pa. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting  stations  described  1966 
as  “another  best  year  ever”  for 
the  group. 

“A  newspaper  has  to  rack  up 
records  almost  every  year  just  to 
stay  even,”  Miller  told  150  offi¬ 
cials  attending  the  group’s  an¬ 
nual  executive  conference  here 
on  Monday  (Oct.  3). 

Miller,  who  also  is  president 
of  the  Associated  Press,  said 
Gannett  earning,  advertising 
and  circulation  have  improved. 

He  noted  that  the  combined 
daily  and  Sunday  advertising 
linage  for  the  first  eight  months 
of  1966  tops  the  comparable 
1965  figure  by  more  than  114- 
million  column  inches.  Earn¬ 
ings,  he  said,  also  are  well  ahead 


of  last  year.  He  did  not  disclose 
any  figures. 

Combined  circulation  is  1,171,- 
008  for  the  daily  newspapers 
and  510,710  for  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  This  represents,  he  said, 
an  increase  in  five  years  of  17 
per  cent  for  Sunday  and  40  per 
cent  for  the  daily  papers. 

The  Gannett  group  operates 
seven  broadcasting  stations,  21 
weeklies  and  26  daily  papers. 

• 

‘Major  Issues 
Agreed’  After 
Post  Strike 

Washington 

Washington’s  newspapers  and 
their  printing  pressmen  agreed 
on  major  provisions  of  a  new 
contract  last  Sunday,  Oct.  1, 
ending  a  short-lived  strike. 

The  Everting  Star  and  the 
Washington  Daily  News,  both 
afternoon  papers,  prepared  reg¬ 
ular  editions. 

A  midnight  work  stoppage  by 
the  Newspaper  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  Local  No.  6  prevented 
publication  of  most  editions  of 
the  Washington  Post. 

But  after  an  all-night  bar¬ 
gaining  session,  federal  media¬ 
tor  James  A.  Holden  announced 
“The  major  economic  issues 
have  been  agreed  upon  and  the 
parties  will  sit  down  and  work 
out  the  other  points.” 

Holden  declined  to  give  any 
details  of  the  agreement  but 
said  pressmen  had  agreed  to 
return  to  all  three  papers. 

The  pressmen  filed  unfair  la¬ 
bor  charges  against  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.  last  summer 
after  the  Post  refused  their  re¬ 
quest  to  negotiate  with  the  un¬ 
ion  singly.  That  case  is  still 
pending  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

But  last  w'eek  the  post  and 
other  members  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation — the  Evening  Star 
Newspaper  Co.  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News  Co. — signed 
a  stipulation  writh  the  union  to 
bargain  individually  without 
prejudice  to  the  NLRB  proceed¬ 
ings.  In  the  past,  bargaining  has 
been  by  the  publishers  group  for 
the  three  dailies. 

• 

Riley  Allen  Dies,  82 

Riley  H.  Allen,  who  served  as 
editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  for  48  years,  died  Oct. 
3  in  Queen’s  Hospital  in  Hono¬ 
lulu.  He  was  82. 

Allen  was  appointed  editor 
when  the  Hawaii  Star  and  the 
Evening  Bulletin  merged  into 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  on 
July  1,  1912.  He  retired  in  1960. 
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SIX  PET  PEEVES 

Hudson  Hits  Outmoded 
Classified  Promotion 


Indianapolis 

A  tremendous  amount  of  clas¬ 
sified  promotion  still  is  using  a 
theme  that  must  have  started 
during  the  depression  and  will 
bring  on  another  if  it  is  con¬ 
tinued. 

Robert  Hudson,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  made  this  assertion  during 
the  Central  Region  Convention 
of  the  National  Newspajier  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  convention, 
while  participating  in  a  “Put¬ 
ting  Class  Classified”  panel. 

Declaring  that  he  had  six  “pet 
peeves”  about  outmoded  promo¬ 
tion  in  classified,  Hudson  de- 
.scril>ed  classified  advertising  as 
big  business  which  in  its  promo¬ 
tion  “is  still  playing  Mickey 
Mouse  with  a  customer  poten¬ 
tial  that  is  better  educated  and 
more  sophiscated  than  ever.” 

“How  many  classified  ads 
have  you  read  or  produced  in 
your  own  shop  that  start  out  by 
saying  ‘clean  out  your  attic’  or 
‘clean  out  your  ba.sement’  or 
garage,”  Hudson  asked.  “Thei-e 
hasn’t  been  a  house  built  in  my 
city  in  the  last  25  years  that  has 
an  attic.  Besides,  who  wants  to 
clean  out  an  attic,  basement  or 
garage?  An  ad  headlined  like 
that  gets  the  same  happy  read¬ 
ership  reception  as  an  invitation 
to  a  sinkful  of  dirty  dishes.  The 
approach  is  out  of  step  with  our 
times,  ineffective  and  negative. 

“Not  only  does  it  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  business,  but  it  works 
against  readership  of  classified 
as  well.” 

Advertise  Idle  Items 

He  said  the  Register  &  Trib¬ 
une  is  suggesting  that  readers 
advertise  idle  items  and  is  spe¬ 
cific  in  making  suggestions  as  to 
what  idle  items  are  and  where 
they  might  be  found. 

Another  pet  Hudson  peeve  is 
the  classified  department’s  proc¬ 
lamation  that  classified  ads  can 
sell  everything  from  A  to  Z. 

“The  customer  isn’t  interested 
in  how  much  A  to  Z  he  has  or 
even  if  he  has  any,”  Hudson 
said.  “All  he  wants  is  a  small 
refrigerator  and  you  should  tell 
him  he  can  find  one  on  page  78.” 

Result  stories  rather  than 
clever  ads  will  benefit  newspa¬ 
pers  more,  he  said. 

Telling  the  reader  how  to  or¬ 
der  classified  in  words  rather 
than  lines  was  another  piece  of 
Hud.son  advice.  He  cringes  at 
the  use  of  silly  names  and  fillers 
such  as  “read  the  want  ads.” 


He  had  this  suggestion : 

“When  your  people  sit  down 
to  write  a  promotion  ad  for 
classified,  be  certain  they  keep 
in  mind  that  eveiy  reader  of 
that  newspaper  is  a  live  pros¬ 
pect.  For  something.  Copy 
should  always  point  out  that  a 
want  ad  is  the  way  to  fill  a  want 
or  satisfy  a  need. 

I  rges  (iiMxl  l  .«py 

“Best  of  all,  good  copy  can 
often  work  both  ways  without 
diminishing  the  effect  of  an  ad. 
Take  a  tip  from  that  great  yel¬ 
low  pages  promotion,  “Let  Your 
Fingers  Do  the  Walking.”  Let’s 
all  keep  reminding  our  readers 
that  they  should  let  a  want  ad 
do  the  looking — for  that  game 
room  player  piano,  paving  brick 
for  the  backyard  patio,  another 
guitar,  a  larger  apartment  near 
the  park.” 

Charles  Sullivan,  classified  ad 
manager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Joiinial  and  Courier,  urged  that 
the  promotion  manager  and 
classified  ad  manager  review  the 
classified  department  and  the 
|)romotion  manager  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  pa- 
l)er’s  classified  rates  and  why 
certain  classifications  are  set  up. 

“Establish  a  working  relation- 
•ship  with  classified  and  you’ll 
help  the  ad  manager  and  your¬ 
self  towards  a  better  promotion 
job,”  .Mr.  Sullivan  said. 

James  Jones,  classified  ad 
manager,  Kenosha  (Wis.)  News, 
said  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  telling  readers  about 
classified  is  to  use  result  stories 
frequently  on  page  one.  He  said 
he  found  much  reader  interest 
in  such  stories  in  his  community. 

• 

Peters  Joins  Times 
Editorial  Board 

Richard  D.  Peters  has  been 
named  to  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Neiv  Yark  Times,  it  was 
announced  by  John  B.  Oakes, 
editor  of  the  Times  editorial 
page. 

Peters  was  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
from  1962  until  early  this  year, 
when  he  resigned.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Times. 

A  native  of  Cleveland  and 
graduate  of  Yale,  Peters  began 
his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and 
al.so  seiwed  on  both  the  news 
and  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press. 


NNPA  Plans 

J-School 

Seminars 


Indianapolis 
Newspaper  promotion  is  grow¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  newspapers 
need  to  get  more  young  people 
interested  in  that  phase  of  the 
business,  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh, 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association  in¬ 
formed  the  22nd  annual  Central 
Region  Convention  recently. 

The  education  committee  of 
NNP.A  is  tackling  the  problem 
with  a  plan  to  set  up  special 
seminars  and  lectures  at  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  Also  in  the  plan 
is  to  have  a  career  booklet  re¬ 
issued  to  journalism  schools. 

Cavanaugh  urged  promotion 
men  to  offer  themselves  as  lec¬ 
turers  at  their  nearest  “j” 
school.  He  said  this  “forces  you 
to  think  about  your  business  in 
a  new,  objective  way.” 

He  urged  that  promotion  men 
not  limit  themselves  to  the  col¬ 
leges  since  “any  chance  you  get 
to  promote  newspapering  as  a 
whole  with  the  high  schools  also 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  newspaper  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 


.Summer  Programs 

Promotion  men  should  stress 
the  values  of  a  summer  intern¬ 
ship  program  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  editor,  publisher, 
business  manager  or  personnel 
director. 

“Help  to  .sell  the  idea  for 
more  news  and/or  advertising 
and  then  make  sure  you  get  at 
least  one  of  the  interns,  your¬ 
self,”  Cavanaugh  said. 

He  obser\'ed  that  college  jour¬ 
nalism  or  business  school  juniors 
are  the  best  intern  possibilities. 

He  also  urged  a  constant 
search  for  good  promotion  writ¬ 
ers,  pointing  up  the  great  short¬ 
age  of  people  who  can  write  and 
draw  pictures  well — who  know 
how  to  use  pictures  with  words, 
effectively  and  dramatically  or 
who,  even  if  they  can  write 
clearly  and  concisely — let  alone 
creatively — can  fit  the  sales 
message  to  the  jiromotion  prob¬ 
lem  at  hand. 

Compel  i  live  Field 

The  promotion  field  is  very 
competitive,  he  pointed  out. 
More  often  than  not  newspapers 
are  competing  with  ad  agencies 
in  the  big  cities  and  with  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  of  retail¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  in  the 
smaller  ones. 

Often,  he  said,  someone  is 
hired  fresh  from  journalism 
school  and  by  the  time  he  is 


trained,  he’s  off,  Cavanaugh 
called  it  a  “kind  of  two-year-a- 
job  syndrome.”  This  syndrome 
is  also  the  bane  of  news  rooms, 
advertising  sales  departments 
and  advertising  agencies,  he 
averred. 


I 


Mellett  Fund  Plans 
Local  Press  Council 


t 


Washington  ! 

The  “Mellett  Fund  for  a  free  I 
and  responsible  press”  will  es¬ 
tablish,  in  an  as  yet  unselected 
community,  a  council  to  evaluate , 
the  performance  of  the  local  I 
press. 

This  was  announced  by  the 
directors  of  the  fund,  which  was  I 
set  up  under  a  bequest  by  the 
late  columnist  Lowell  Mellett 
He  left  $40,000  in  Scripps-How- 
ard  .stock  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  expres.sed 
the  hope  the  working  press 
would  be  able  to  establish  “a  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  people ; 
and  the  press  whereby  full  re- 1 
sponsibility  for  its  behavior 
would  be  met  by  the  press.” 

The  directors,  who  include 
guild  officials,  newsmen  and 
others,  said  in  a  statement:  i 

“The  fund  has  voted  to  under- 1 
take  a  demonstration  project  of 
a  community  press  council  that  [ 
will  provide  the  mechanism  for 
dialogue  lietween  community 
representatives  and  the  local! 
press.  j 

“The  council  will  concern  it- 
.self  with  evaluation  of  the  rolej 
and  performance  of  the  press  in  j 
its  community  but  in  no  way! 
will  infringe  on  the  freedom  ofj 
the  local  press  nor  on  its  edi-f 
torial  discretion. 

“The  project,  with  support 
from  the  fund,  will  be  conducted 
by  an  independent  administra¬ 
tor,  such  as  a  university,  withj 
publication  of  results  at  the  end, 
of  a  suitable  period.” 

Phillip  M.  Kadis,  project  co-l 
ordinator  of  the  fund,  said  thei 
selection  of  the  community' 
would  depend  on  several  factors, 
including  nearness  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  and  willingness  of  publish- ^ 
ers  to  participate.  > 
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40,000  Advance  Sale 

Williamsport,  Pa^ 

Arthur  Morse,  advertising  di-l 
rector,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times, ^ 
reported  at  the  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association 
meeting  here  last  week  that  40,- 
000  advance  subscriptions  for 
the  new  Sunday  edition  had  been 
sold. 

The  Sunday  Times  debuts  Oe 
tober  9. 

Morse  said  the  Times’  circula¬ 
tion  goal  for  the  7-day  daily  has 
been  set  at  75,000.  The  present 
6-day  circulation  is  58,000. 
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Historic 
Newspaper 
Honored 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 
SiRina  Delta  Chi,  national  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  society,  has 
formally  marked  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  “oldest  newspaper  west 
of  the  Mississippi,”  as  a  historic 
site  in  American  journalism. 

The  recent  ceremonies  hon¬ 
ored  not  only  the  147-year-old 
Gazette,  but  the  editorial  stands 
the '  editor  of  the 

Gazette  for  more  than  six  dec- 

low- 

ican  The  handsome  aluminum 
ssed  plaque  unveiled  in  the  entryway 
ress  of  the  Gazette  building  reads: 
i  re-  “This  marker  is  placed  here 
ople  to  honor  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
re-  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the 
vior  Mississippi,  and  John  Nether- 
land  Heiskell,  editor  since  1902. 
lude  Under  Heiskell’s  editorship  the 
and  Gazette  has  exemplified  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  integrity  of  a  news- 
ider-  paper  and  its  responsibility  to 
't  of  provide  sound  leadership  are  ob- 
that  ligations  to  be  fulfilled  at  all 
I  for  costs,  whatever  the  pressures  of 
inity  an  inflamed  public  opinion.” 

Opposed  Faubus 

r>  it-  ■  The  Gazette,  at  the  cost  of  an 
role  j  estimated  $2  million  in  revenue, 
s-sinj  stood  firm  editorially  against 
way ;  Gov.  Orval  Faubus’  battle 
m  of^  against  desegregation  of  Little 
^‘ii-  Rock  Central  High  School  in 
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1957,  pleading  for  peaceful  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  law'  of  the  land. 
The  Gazette  won  two  Pulitzer 
Prizes  for  its  editorials  and 
news  coverage. 

Heiskell  and  Raymond  L. 
Spangler,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Redwood  City,  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  national  president 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  unveiled  the 
plaque. 

Moral  Institution 

Heiskell,  in  luncheon  remarks 
of  formal  response  to  the  cita¬ 
tion,  said: 

“A  newspaper  should  be  more 
than  just  a  newspaper.  It  should 
reach  the  proud  plateau  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  institu¬ 
tion.  It  should  do  even  more 
than  provide  the  people  who 
read  it  with  full  and  fair  infor¬ 
mation  in  order  that  they  may 
have  a  sound  foundation  on 
which  to  base  their  attitudes  and 
their  actions.  It  should  be  more 
than  a  town  crier.  It  should  be 
the  faithful  guardian  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  its  community  and  the 
keeper  of  its  conscience.” 

Mark  Ethridge,  delivering  the 
main  address  at  the  luncheon, 
listed  the  awards  taken  by  Heis¬ 
kell  and  the  Gazette  in  recent 
years,  and  said:  “But  the  great¬ 
est  aw'ard  he  and  his  paper  have 
had  is  the  universal  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  w'orking  news¬ 
papermen  who  subscribe  to  his 
credo.” 

Robert  S.  McCord,  publisher 
of  the  North  Little  Rock  Times 
and  president  of  the  Little  Rock 
Professional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  was  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  at  the  luncheon. 


iport 

New  Brief  Filed 
^eiSd  In  Ad  Ownership 
Legal  Dispute 

The  National  Association  of 
'iver-l  -Advertising  Publishers,  a  trade 
jlish-i  association  for  shopping  guide 
and  free  di.stribution  newspaper 
publishers,  claimed  last  week 
that  a  local  advertisement  pre¬ 
pared  and  run  by  a  newspaper 
or  “shopper”  is  solely  the  prop- 
Pa,  erty  of  the  advertiser, 
ig  di-  This  point  was  stressed  in  a 
'imet\  “friend  of  the  court”  brief  filed 
‘  Ad-(  by  Donald  B.  Southard  and 
iatioul  Keith  J.  Kulie,  NAAP  attorneys 
t  40, -f  in  the  law  suit  between  the  Win- 
3  for!  mill  Publishing  Company’s 
I  been  I  “ToAvn  Crier,”  a  shopper,  and 
I  the  Brattleboro  (Vt.)  Reformer. 
:s  Oel  The  Reformer  sued  the  shopper 
I  for  copying  ads  from  its  copy- 
rcula  P  pages.  A  lower  court 

y  has|^  decision  later  held  that  the  right 
resent  i  ^  reproduce  the  ads  prepared 
-i  by  the  newspaper  belonged  to 
j  the  advertiser. 

’  editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Subsequently,  the  Reformer 
appealed  the  decision  to  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New 
York. 

NAAP’s  brief  also  questions 
whether  the  ads  of  the  local 
merchant  involved  in  the  case 
are,  in  fact,  copyrightable.  It 
claims  that,  in  the  “absence  of 
any  agreement  to  the  contrary,” 
that  the  advertisers  and  not  the 
newspaper  “engaged  for  hire” 
are  the  sole  owners  of  the  right 
to  reproduce  the  ads  in  question. 
The  brief  states:  “The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
‘Work  For  Hire’  doctrine  is  firm¬ 
ly  established  in  the  law  of  copy¬ 
right  and  is  clearly  applicable  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  here  on  ap¬ 
peal  based  upon  the  record  as 
presented  ...” 

The  brief  also  labeled  as  “spe¬ 
cious”  the  argument  that  the 
newspaper  bore  the  entire  ex¬ 
pense  of  creating,  composing 
and  laying  out  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  question,  arguing,  “the 
newspaper  is  charging  a  rate  in 
all  instances  sufficient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  ad.” 

or  October  8,  1966 


HONORED — J.  N.  Heiskell  (left),  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette 
since  1902,  accepts  congratulations  from  Raymond  Spangler,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune  and  national 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  following  formal  unveiling  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  plaque  marking  the  Gazette  as  a  historic  site  in  American 
journalism.  The  plaque  was  mounted  in  the  entryway  of  the  Gazette 
building. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  8  Months 


1966  1965 

Morning  Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times  42,291,276  Los  Angeles  Times  38,524,149 

Washington  Post  34,250,370  Washington  Post  31,889,916 

Miami  Herald  33,012,451  Miami  Herald  31,227,391 

Chicago  Tribune  .  29,370,824  Chicago  Tribune  27,760,195 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  . .  26,286,068  San  Jose  Mercury  .  24,523,493 

San  Jose  Mercury  ...  ....  26,151,246  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  23,653,752 

New  York  Times .  25,064,527  Phoenix  Republic  22,477,250 

Phoenix  Repubiic  .  23,170,348  New  York  Times  21,954,258 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  22,935,391  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  21,085,610 

Dallas  News .  21,302,387  Orlando  Sentinel  .  20,901,520 


Evening  Evening 

Detroit  News  . .  26,352,636  Houston  Chronicle  . .  24,839,596 

Milwaukee  Journal  26,238,565  San  Jose  News  24,510,747 

Houston  Chronicle  26,199,748  Milwaukee  Journal  24,139,631 

San  Jose  News  26,082,671  Detroit  News  .  23,809,359 

Cleveland  Press  25,118,540  Cleveland  Press  .  ..  23,630,304 

Dallas  Times-Herald  24,266,694  Phoenix  Gazette  22,452,854 

Atlanta  Journal  23,739,915  Dallas  Times-Herald  21,700,492 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  23,160,108  Montreal  Star  .  21,648,310 

Denver  Post  .  23,089,070  Washington  Star  .  21,475,114 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  22,992,097  Montreal  La  Presse  .  21,241,405 


Sunday  Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times .  29,201,205  Los  Angeles  Times  26,613,783 

New  York  Times  ...  26,732,269  New  York  Times  .  24,359,119 

Chicago  Tribune . 15,855,097  Chicago  Tribune  14,043,833 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  15,718,959  Milwaukee  Journal  13,486,391 

New  York  News . 14,358,812  New  York  News  13,274,845 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  14,173,109  Philadelphia  Inquirer  12,892,008 

Miami  Herald  .  13,621,010  Miami  Herald  .  12,125,419 

Washington  Post  13,502,597  Washington  Post  ...  12,069,809 

Baltimore  Sun  13,009,383  Boston  Globe  .  .  12,069,307 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch .  12,819,149  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer .  11,951,470 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals  Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  71,492,481  Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  65,137,932 

New  York  Times  MS  51,796,796  New  York  Times  MS  .  46,313,377 

Washington  Post  MS  47,752,967  Washington  Post  MS .  43,9S9,72S 

Miami  Herald  MS  46,633,461  Miami  Herald  MS  .  43,352,810 

Chicago  Tribune  MS .  45,225,921  Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  41,804,028 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  40,411,674  Milwaukee  Journal  ES  ..  ....  37,626,022 

Detroit  News  ES  .  38,636,571  Houston  Chronicle  ES .  34,598,634 

Houston  Chronicle  ES .  35,883,957  Detroit  News  ES  .  34,432,573 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ..  35,732,874  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  ...  33,037,080 

New  Orleans  Timas-  New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  MS  .  35,369,744  Picayune  MS  .  32,089,005 


S>ourca:  Media  Records  Inc. 
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LATIN  AMERICAN  NEWS 

Poor  U.S.  Coverage 
Draws  New  Criticism 


Live  Vietnam  TV 
Cover  Expected 
‘Within  a  Year’ 

Chicago 

Live  television  coverage  from 
the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  will 
be  a  technical  possibility  within 
a  year,  Julian  Goodman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  predicted  in  a 
banquet  address  here  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  1966  Conference  of 
the  Radio  and  Television  News 
Directors  Association. 

Goodman,  heralding  “the  age 
of  the  satellite,”  declared  that 
television  is  “at  the  beginning  of 
the  greatest  period  in  its  his¬ 
tory.” 

“As  impressive  as  its  per¬ 
formance  has  been.  Early  Bird, 
hovering  22,300  miles  out  in 
space,  is  but  an  experiment,  in¬ 
tended  as  the  rudiment  of  a  far 
more  complex  and  far-reaching 
system  to  come,”  Goodman  said. 

“It  is  about  to  be  joined  by 
two  companions  with  far  grea^ 
er  capacity  and  reliability,  and 
a  true  system  of  instantaneous 
global  communications  will  be¬ 
gin  to  take  shape.  One  of  these 
new  satellites  will  span  the  Pa¬ 
cific  sometime  this  Fall.  The 
other  will  be  poised  over  the  At¬ 
lantic.  As  ground  stations  are 
rushed  to  completion  and  more 
satellites  launched,  parts  of 
every  continent,  including  Aus¬ 
tralia,  will  be  in  range  in  1968.” 

In  1969 — or  even  earlier — 
with  the  placing  of  an  Indian 
Ocean  satellite,  the  system  will 
be  truly  global,  Mr.  Goodman 
said.  “And — if  political  consid¬ 
erations  permit  —  the  Soviet 
Union’s  communications  satellite 
system  can  be  interconnected 
through  compatible  ground  fa¬ 
cilities  in  France.  Possibly 
within  a  year  portable  ground 
stations  will  be  av'ailable  for 
shipment  by  plane  to  news  spots 
anjrw’here  in  the  world.” 

Because  of  the  war  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  because  of  the  vast  dis¬ 
tances  involved  and  because  of 
the  clock  hours  currently  lost  in 
transporting  film  by  air,  the 
Pacific  satellite  is  apt  to  assume 
the  “most  immediate  import¬ 
ance,”  Goodman  added. 


Even  live  coverage  from  the  bat¬ 
tlefields  of  Vietnam  will  be  a 
technical  possibility.” 

Goodman  said  that  he  hopes 
to  make  it  a  primary  concern  of 
his  own  “to  see  that  NBC’s  high 
regard  for  news  not  only  does 
not  falter,  but  that  it  grows  and 
flourishes.” 

• 

Red  China 
Refuses  OPC 
Invitation 

The  Red  Chinese  government 
has  rejected  a  New  York  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  invitation  to 
have  Chinese  journalists  visit 
the  United  States  as  “expenses 
paid”  guests  of  the  club. 

The  invitation  was  extended 
by  Victor  Riesel,  president  of 
the  Club,  via  leading  Swedish 
editors  and  journalists  during  a 
visit  to  Stockholm  last  August. 

Ulf  Brandell,  an  editor  of 
Sweden’s  Dagens  Nyheter,  and 
Sten  Sundfeldt,  an  official  of  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Office,  cabled 
the  “turndown”  news  to  Riesel 
last  week. 

Disappointing 

In  New  York  Riesel  com¬ 
mented:  “The  rejection  was,  of 
course,  sharply  disappointing 
though  not  unexpected.  The  Red 
Chinese  who  speak  about  peace 
have  rejected  a  real  people-to- 
people,  newsman  -  to  -  newsman 
venture  designed  to  build  a 
basis  for  peaceful  relations.  It 
is  one  thing  for  governments  to 
be  in  conflict.  The  OPC  invita¬ 
tion  was  entirely  a  private  mat¬ 
ter  and  was  not  done  in  concert 
with  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment. 

“It  was  an  overture  to  imple¬ 
ment  President  Johnson’s  desire 
that  bridges  be  built  between 
ourselves  and  other  nations.  We 
shall  continue  to  extend  this  in¬ 
vitation  until,  one  day,  it  is  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  good  faith  in  which 
it  is  being  extended.” 

• 

Bankruptcy  Petition  Filed 

Kokomo,  Ind. 

A  voluntary  petition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  has  been  filed  in  federal 


Mexico  City 

The  oft-spoken  complaint 
that  the  press  of  the  United 
States  ignores  the  story  of  the 
“new  era”  in  Latin  America 
held  the  attention  of  delegates 
to  the  seventh  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  editors  and  publishers 
here  last  week. 

At  the  diplomatic  level,  the 
Edicon  group  heard  Lincoln 
Gordon,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Af¬ 
fairs,  declare: 

“The  dawn  of  a  new  day,  a 
new  era,  is  almost  here.  But 
this  new  day  will  be  a  working 
day,  and  we  will  want  to  be  up 
and  at  it  long  before  sunrise.” 

An  editor  experienced  in 
border  (U.S.-Mexico)  journal¬ 
ism,  Robert  Segal  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Group  Newspa¬ 
pers  at  BrowTisville,  Texas,  at¬ 
tributed  neglect  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  news  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  States  to  an  “obsession  with 
Communism,”  which  fills  the 
news  hole. 

Shortsighted 

James  Budd,  who  edits  the 
English-language  News  in  Mex¬ 
ico  City  in  the  Novedndes  organ¬ 
ization,  suggested  that  U.S. 
editors  may  be  shortsighted  in 
their  news  judgment  when  they 
omit  Latin  American  stories 
and  use  the  tired  excuse  of 
“lack  of  space.” 

Gordon  urged  the  editors  to 
“press  on  with  a  conscious 
effort  to  redefine  the  dramatic 
and  the  newsworthy  in  Latin 
America.”  He  acknowledged  a 
“marked  move  in  that  direction” 
during  the  10  years  he  has  been 
concerned  with  We.stern  Hemi¬ 
sphere  matters. 

Vital  Cuture 

Most  journalists  who  visit 
the  Latin  American  countries, 
Gordon  said,  get  excited  by 


good  news  and  consequently  the  j 
North  American  public  more  of-  ■ 
ten  gets  exposed  to  dramatic 
headlines  of  disasters  than  of 
quiet  achievements  in  Latin 
America. 

“Nevertheless,  reporting  from 
Latin  America  is  becoming  not 
only  more  intensified,  but  also 
more  analytical.  Writers  for  the  t 
news  agencies  and  big  dailies 
and  the  tv  crews  seem  to  be 
getting  more  of  the  ‘why’  into 
their  stories. 

Interpretative  Trend 

“While  I  may  not  always 
agree  with  their  interpretations, 
this  kind  of  interpretative  re¬ 
porting  is  immensely  important 
for  the  entire  hemisphere.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  present 
trend  in  this  direction  will  con¬ 
tinue,  as  editors  and  publishers  ^ 

such  as  yourselves  recognize  the  4 

need — and  the  growing  desire  of ' 
their  readers — for  more  under-  i 

standing  of  this  neighboring  * 

continent  immersed  in  truly 
dramatic  and  revolutionary 
change.”  n 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  U.S. ,  " 

editor  working  in  Latin  Amer-  ^ 

ica,  Budd  charged  that  the  " 

“UPI  is  not  doing  a  good  job  of  ° 

covering  this  part  of  the  world." 

He  mentioned  several  recent  ex-  ^ 

amples  of  failure  to  report  sig-  ” 
nificant  news  for  the  Mexican  ® 

people  and  the  lack  of  coverage  , 

of  the  story  of  the  growing  eco- 
nomic  integration  of  Latin 
America.  ,  ^ 

“I  am  told,”  Budd  said,  “that'  ^ 

the  lack  of  Latin  American  cov- : 
erage  results  from  a  lack  of  de-  j 
mand.  Few  newspapers,  goes  the  ■ 
argument,  will  publish  stories  I  , 

originating  below  the  Rio  ^ 

Grande.  We  get  back  to  the  edi- 1  ^ 

tors’  lament  of  no  space  for  j 
stories  in  which  there  is  no  in-  ^ 
terest.”  * 

Attitude  Oiallcnged  ;  ^ 

:  d 

Budd  challenged  this  attitude  )  « 


Save  a  Day 

“By  the  end  of  this  year,  for 
example,  as  soon  as  a  West 
Coast  receiving  station  is  com¬ 
plete,”  he  said,  “we  can  expect 
to  save  a  day  in  Pacific  trans¬ 
mission  time  by  flying  film  from 
Saigon  to  existing  satellite 
transmitting  facilities  in  Tokyo. 

“Within  a  year  it  seems  like¬ 
ly  we  will  be  transmitting  direct¬ 
ly  from  Saigon.  If  not — then 
from  Thailand  or  Hong  Kong. 
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court  by  the  Kokomo  Morning 
Times.  “No  personnel  layoff  or 
change  in  operations  is  planned,” 
William  E.  Beck,  president,  re¬ 
ported. 

The  petition  listed  debts  at  $1 
million  and  assets  at  $833,431.95 
for  the  paper  which  began  pub¬ 
lication  in  1964.  The  newspaper 
request  to  retain  possession  of 
its  offset  printing  plant  and  to 
continue  operation  during  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  was 
granted  by  the  court. 


their  discovery  of  a  new  world 
—  “the  tremendous  potential, 
the  immense  problems,  the 
throbbing  changes,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  vital  cultures.” 

Far  more  news  from  the  U.S. 
is  printed  in  Latin  America 
than  Latin  American  news 
printed  in  the  U.S.,  Gordon  ob¬ 
served.  He  added  these  com¬ 
ments  : 

“It  is  still  true  that  bad  news 
travels  faster  and  farther  than 


by  citing  statistics  on  the  flow  a 
of  American  tourists  south  of  ^ 
the  border,  and  what  this  means 
in  the  exchange  of  trade  and  ^ 
culture. 

“Certainly,”  he  said,  “if  a  w 

newspaper’s  readers  know  some-  a 

thing  about  Latin  America,  k 

they  will  want  to  know  more. 

All  of  you,  as  readers  rather  ^ 

than  editors,  are  now  interested  ^ 

in  Mexico  City.  It’s  a  lovely 


{Continued  on  page  53)  I  ^ 
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LUNCHEON  SCENE  at  the  crowded  Starlight  Ballroom  where  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  were  presented.  Paul  F.  Kettenring, 
New  York  sales  manager  of  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  luncheon  co-sponsored  by  the  AANR  and  E&P,  Is  shown  at  the 
podium.  Also  at  the  top  table  were  left  to  right:  Jack  Condon, 


Kati  Agency;  George  Wilt,  EiP;  Harold  Olson,  BBDO;  Robert 
U.  Brown,  ESP;  Kettenring;  Milton  Caniff,  who  Is  hidden  behind  the 
podium;  Owen  Landon,  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency;  Harold  Hull, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Frank  Scheer,  J.  Walter  Thompson; 
and  Marshall  L.  Druck,  Nelson  Roberts  S  Associates. 
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268  Admen  Fete  E&P 
Color  Award  Winners 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  10th  an¬ 
nual  Color  Advertising  Awards 
were  presented  Tuesday,  (Oct. 
4)  at  a  luncheon  co-sponsored 
with  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  E&P,  presented 
newspaper,  advertiser  and 
agency  executives  responsible 
for  the  creation  and  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  winning  advertise¬ 
ments  with  trophies  and  plaque 
citations.  The  ads  were  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  October  1  issue  of 
E&P. 

Paul  Kettenring  of  Story  & 
Kelly-Smith  Inc.,  newspaper 
representative  company,  was 
chairman  of  this  year’s  luncheon 
which  attracted  more  than  268 
advertiser,  agency  and  newspa¬ 
per  guests.  Attendance  was  a 
record. 

As  the  guests  arrived  at  the 
Starlight  Ballroom  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  they  were 
able  to  examine  hundreds  of  ex¬ 
amples  of  ROP  and  preprint 
newspaper  color  on  display  in 
two  outer  reception  rooms.  The 
winning  ads  in  this  year’s  con¬ 
test — encased  in  gold  frames — 
were  displayed  individually 
along  lx)th  sides  of  the  hallway 
leading  to  the  dining  room. 

Milton  Caniff,  famed  “Steve 
Canyon’’  artist  and  narrator,  en¬ 
tertained  the  guests  with 
sketches  and  vignettes  of  his 
more  popular  cartoon  charac¬ 
ters.  They  appear  in  650  news¬ 


papers  across  the  country  and 
are  read  daily  by  more  than  40 
million  people.  Owen  Landon, 
president  of  the  Julius  Mat¬ 
thew's  Special  Agency,  intro¬ 
duced  Caniff. 

Caniff  told  the  group  that 
Steve  Canyon  had  recently  been 
denounced  by  Pravda,  Russian 
official  Communist  pai  ty  news¬ 
paper,  as  being  an  “Air  Force 
colonel  who  soothes  the  Ameri¬ 
can  soldier  by  killing,  raping 
and  bragging  about  it.” 

Caniff  admitted  that  these 
were  not  exact  quotes  from  the 
article,  but  it  w'as  the  gist  of 
w’hat  had  been  reported.  Prav¬ 
da  also  said  Caniff  had  been 
given  an  Air  Force  plane  “for 
his  own  personal  use.”  Caniff 
said  he  wrote  to  the  editor  of 
Pravda  denying  the  plane  accu¬ 
sation.  He  informed  the  Russian 
editor — who  had  used  a  Canyon 
illustration — that  when  his  car¬ 
toons  were  reproduced,  “credit 
and  payment  are  in  order.” 

No  reply  had  been  received, 
Caniff  noted,  but  Foy  Kohler, 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  USSR 
wrote  to  tell  him,  “you’ve  got 
about  much  right  to  get  a  roy¬ 
alty  out  of  the  USSR  as  you 
have  in  obtaining  an  airplane 
from  the  Air  Force.” 

Caniff  went  on  to  explain  that 
the  Sunday  comic  section  acts  as 
a  “come-on  lure  to  get  both  the 
reader  and  the  advertiser  with 
his  ads,”  and  the  daily  strips 
are  “cliff-hangers  to  hold  the  ad¬ 
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MONTREAL  GAZETTE  teamed  up  with  Eaton's  to  win  the  retail 
creativity  first  prise  in  the  100,000-250,000  circulation  group. 
E&P  inadvertently  named  the  Montreal  Star  as  the  winner  in  one  story 
last  week.  Pictured  standing  with  the  winning  entry  are,  left  to  right: 
James  Wood,  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  Montreal  Gazette; 
Trevor  Craig,  regional  merchandising  manager,  and  Al  Leduc,  divi¬ 
sion  advertising  manager  of  Eaton's. 


vertiser  and  reader  on  days 
when  big  front  story  news 
doesn’t  break.” 

The  cartoonist  discussed  some 
of  the  devious  techniques  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  artists  to  make  the 
strips  “cliff-hangers.”  He  noted 
that  a  story  never  ends  on  Sat¬ 
urday  because  most  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  sold  on  that  day  are  on  a 
subscription  basis. 

Next  he  went  into  his  sketch 
routine  pointing  out  how  each 
line  in  the  face  of  his  characters 
imparts  a  definite  personality. 
He  mentioned,  for  example,  that 
Steve  Canyon’s  hair  is  always 
neatly  in  place,  except  when 
there  is  a  love  scene  and  then 
one  lock  of  hair  drops  down  over 
his  forehead.  The  reason,  Can¬ 
iff  said,  was  because  motiva¬ 
tional  research  showed  women 
like  to  brush  a  man’s  hair  back. 


MILTON  CANIFF,  famed  "Steve 
Canyon"  artist  and  narrator,  pro¬ 
vided  guests  with  a  half  hour  of 
real  enjoyment  as  he  sketched 
three  of  his  most  famous  charac¬ 
ters  in  full-color.  After  the  lun¬ 
cheon,  the  three  drawings  were 
donated  to  New  York  Children's 
Hospital. 
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Peoria  To  Continue 
Offset  Color  Tests 


Des  Moines,  Iowa 

The  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Star 
has  agreed  to  continue  for  an¬ 
other  three  years  the  research 
program  it  has  been  carrying  on 
for  the  past  three  years  with  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  in  the  production  of  web 
offset  SpectaColor. 

Frank  A.  Green,  production 
and  research  manager  of  the 
Journal-Star,  made  that  an¬ 
nouncement  at  the  sixth  annual 
convention  of  the  Mid-America 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  saying  there  is  additional 
information  needed  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  regarding  their  prod¬ 
ucts  and  also  by  RIT  regarding 
the  printing  of  SpectaColor  by 
offset. 

Since  1963  the  Joumal-Star 
had  been  participating  in  a  re¬ 
search  program  with  RIT.  The 
Joui-nal-Star  and  several  manu¬ 
facturers,  including  paper,  ink 
and  roller  manufacturers,  have 
supported  the  program. 

Mr.  Green  explained  some  of 
the  testing  that  has  been  done 
and  trouble  encountered. 

In-register  flying  pasters  is 
the  latest  development.  For 
sometime  the  Joumal-Star  has 
been  field  testing  equipment 
manufactured  by  the  Hurletron 
Company  which  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  flying  pasters  at  the 
Journal-Star’s  normal  paster 
speed  of  38,000  per  hour. 

Until  very  recently  in-regis¬ 
ter  pasting  required  that  all 
rolls  be  between  34  and  40 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  range 
of  38  to  40  inches  preferable. 
Lately  the  newspaper  has  been 
experimenting  with  a  gauge  to 
pre-determine  the  position  of 
the  electro-tab  when  the  roll  is 
made  up  for  the  paster.  This 
gauge  makes  it  possible  to  make 
in-register  pasters  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  diameter  of  the  roll. 


Preparing  Roll» 


In-register  pasting  requires 
that  the  rolls  be  prepared  some¬ 
what  differently  than  when  plain 
white  paper  pasters  are  made. 
The  paster  zone  is  located  in  the 
normal  manner.  The  edge  of  the 
roll  is  then  marked  to  locate  the 
eye  mark  that  is  closest  to  the 
tail  of  the  arrow  in  the  paster 
zone. 


placed  on  the  roll  in  the  track 
of  the  fingers  and  one  line  with 
the  mark  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  roll.  Pa.ste  is  then  applied  to 
the  roll,  with  care  being  taken 
so  that  paste  is  not  applied 
where  the  fingers  ride  the  roll 
and  pick  up  the  electro-tab. 

The  brushes  are  brought  into 
the  paste  position  and  the  pre¬ 
drive  started.  The  paste  button 
is  pushed  after  one  coincidence 
has  been  obtained.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  coincidence  the  electro¬ 
tab  on  the  new  roll  and  the 
register  mark  on  the  expiring 
web  are  brought  together  and 
the  paster  is  made. 

Most  in-register  pasters  on 
SpectaColor  are  pasted  within 
one-half  inch  of  true  register 
but  more  recently  has  been 
pasted  at  one-quarter  inch.  Suc¬ 
cessful  in-register  pasting  is 
important  when  it  is  considered 
that  three  to  four  minutes  is 
lost,  from  cycle  to  cycle,  in  mak¬ 
ing  hand  pasters. 


Run  Once  u  ^  eek 


Starting  at  the  selected  eye 
mark  the  pre-print  is  unwound 
for  one  complete  wrap  and  is 
further  unwound  until  the 
l)aster  zone  is  reached — a  total 
of  approximately  one  and  one- 
half  wraps. 

The  metal  electro-tab  is 


The  Joumal-Star  has  been 
running  SpectaColor  a  minimum 
of  once  a  week  for  the  past 
three  years.  To  date  more  than 
20  million  copies  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  inserted  with  the  use 
of  Hurletron  equipment. 

Mr.  Green  said  it  was  origin¬ 
ally  thought  that  SpectaColor 
print  offset  would  enable  the 
paper  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
editorial  color  and  would  also 
provide  a  way  for  local  adver¬ 
tisers  to  have  magazine  quality 
color  at  a  comparatively  inex¬ 
pensive  price. 

Such  has  not  l)een  the  case. 
The  quality  of  editorial  color 
has  been  upgraded  and  in  .some 
instances  local  advertisers  have 
made  use  of  SpectaColor. 

“We’ve  had  fine  looking  and 
quality  color  ads,”  Green  said, 
“but  it  is  not  inexpensive.” 

The  number  of  commercial 
printers  with  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  SpectaColor  print  offset 
is  very  limited.  About  four 
weeks  lead  time  is  required  to 
produce  a  run.  The  average  cost 
per  run,  for  the  Journal-Star’s 
circulation  of  110,000,  including 
color  separations  for  three  or 
four  transparencies,  is  about 
$3,500 — a  production  cost  of  $35 
per  thousand,  which  is  entirely 
too  expensive  for  most  advertis¬ 
ers  when  the  black  and  white 
rate  is  added,  Mr.  Green  said. 


come  trouble  when  running 
SpectaColor  have  been  novel  as 
well  as  successful. 

In  early  runs  the  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture  content  in  pre-printed  rolls 
produced  by  offset  was  the 
greatest  single  factor  which 
caused  failures.  This  problem 
was  overcome  to  a  limited  de¬ 
gree  by  the  use  of  a  simple 
water  attachment  which  placed 
a  very  fine  mist  of  water  across 
the  web  as  it  came  off  the  reel 
prior  to  pa.ssing  over  the  vacuum 
box.  The  water  is  turned  on 
manually  when  there  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  brittle  paper. 


Control  I.,ost 


Difficulty  is  also  experienced 
if  the  repeat  length  is  more  than 
eight  thou.sandths  of  an  inch 
over  or  under  the  22,800-inch 
repeat  length  which  has  been 
found  to  be  best.  If  the  repeat 
length  was  long,  no  vacuum  was 
applied  by  the  Hurletron  Inset¬ 
ter;  and  all  control  of  the  web 
was  lost.  If  the  repeat  length 
was  short,  so  much  vacuum 
would  l)e  applied  that  the  sheet 
would  break  out. 

This  has  been  overcome  by 
changing  the  feed  of  the  web. 
As  standard  procedure  now,  an 
extra  set  of  plates  is  cast,  which 
are  shaved  to  six  thou.sandths  of 
an  inch  less  than  the  standard 
thickness.  If  the  repeat  length 
should  prove  short,  the  shaved 
plates  are  put  on.  If  the  repeat 
length  is  long,  the  standard 
plates  are  underlaid  from  .003 
to  .006  inches  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  backed  off  as  needed.  In 
either  instance  an  immediate 
change  in  feed  results,  which  is 
recorded  on  a  mercury  gauge 
u.sed  to  measure  the  amount  of 
vacuum  applied  to  keep  the  cut¬ 
off  in  regi.ster. 


Anuliier  Problem 


Novel  Methods 


Some  of  the  methods  the 
Joumal-Star  has  used  to  over- 


Another  frequently  encoun¬ 
tered  problem  is  cau.sed  by  vio¬ 
lating  the  normal  manner  in 
carrying  tension  on  the  web  as 
it  comes  dowm  over  the  former. 
The  bottom  .sheet  which  runs 
next  to  the  former  should  carry 
the  most  tension  and  con.sequent- 
ly  runs  as  the  tightest  sheet. 
Each  sheet  above  the  bottom 
sheet  should  carry  a  progres¬ 
sively  lesser  amount  of  tension; 
this  permits  the  sheets  to  carry 
a  cushion  of  air  between  them 
as  they  come  down  over  the  nose 
of  the  former  and  enter  the  nip¬ 
ping  rollers. 

Position  requirements  make  is 
neces.sary  to  have  the  Specta¬ 
Color  pre-print  carried  as  the 
top  sheet  in  order  to  have  page 
one,  back  page,  and  center 
.spread  of  the  Journal-Star’s 
Weekender  magazine  section  in 
SpectaColor. 

The  run  w’as  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  slitting  the  sheet  at  the 


drag  roller  and  angle  barring  it 
to  obtain  the  section  as  required. 
As  vacuum  is  applied  to  keep  the 
cutoff  of  the  SpectaColor  web  in 
register,  tension  was  thus  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  top  sheet,  making  it 
the  tightest  and  causing  it  to 
jump  out  at  the  nose  of  the  for¬ 
mer  and  in  turn  breaking  out 
the  web  many  times. 

The  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  devised  a  triangler-shapcd 
plate  similar  to  a  large  breaker, 
which  rode  on  the  sheet  at  the 
nose  of  the  former,  being  held  in 
place  by  spring  tension.  This 
alleviated,  but  did  not  entirely 
solve,  the  problem  of  the  sheet 
jumping  out. 

Later,  the  pressroom  foreman 
improved  on  this  by  using  a  pair 
of  rubber  roller  skate  wheels  to 
ride  on  the  sheet  instead  of  the 
plate,  which  does  an  even  better 
job  of  keeping  the  sheet  from 
jumping  out. 


Some  Cost  Rec«»vere€l 


“In  my  opinion,”  Green  said, 
“SpectaColor  is  not  the  answer 
to  better  editorial  color  and 
better  locally-produced  advertis¬ 
ing  for  which  the  Journal-Star 
has  been  seeking. 

“SpectaColor  does  give  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser,  who  is  running 
an  ad  schedule  in  several  papers, 
a  high  degree  of  quality  control. 
He  can  be  relatively  certain  that 
the  quality  of  reproduction  will 
he  the  same  in  all  newspapers. 
SpectaColor  is  entirely  too  ex¬ 
pensive  for  a  local  advertiser  in 
a  market  the  size  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Star. 


“SpectaColor  is  also  entirely 
too  expensive — even  when  print 
offset — for  editorial  color  in  our 
110,000  circulation.  The  four 
weeks  lead  time  lequired  for 
SpectaColor  also  reduces  its 
value  for  editorial  color. 


“We  are  somewhat  like  the 
man  that  had  hold  of  a  tiger’s 
tail.  We  are  committer!  now,  hut 
so  far  we  haven’t  figured  out  a 
way  to  cut  cost.  We  just  can’t 
let  go. 

“We  are,  however,  determined 
to  continue  different  research 
which  will  result  in  a  new  and 
better  way  of  producing  high 
fidelity  color  at  a  cost  which  the 
advertiser  can  pay  and  which 
will  permit  us  to  run  editorial 
color  without  planning  and 
preparation  four  weeks  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  publication.” 


J  c 


Mr.  Green  said  the  Journal- 
Star  is  presently  running  Spec¬ 
taColor  advertising,  but  only 
when  it  is  run  as  a  companion 
page  to  editorial  color.  The  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  charged  the  regular 
ROP  four-color  rate  “which  by 
no  means  covers  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  cost  of  SpectaColor.  It 
does,  however,  help  recover  some 
of  the  cost  of  editorial  color. 
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^  ABC  Urged  to  ‘Spell  Out’ 

in  Audit  Report 


Changes 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

'  Williamsport,  Pa. 

*  Adilressinp  the  Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  As.so- 
riation  meeting  here  last  week 
I  Robert  I.  McCracken,  publisher 
I  of  the  .VormtofCH  (Pa.)  Tiwc-s- 
Hcriiltl,  called  upon  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  to  make 
••official”  the  changes  in  the 
newsiiaper  audit  report. 

“Honestly,  all  I  know  about 
the  changes  is  the  information 
I  have  read  in  the  June- July 
.\BC  News  Bulletin,”  declared 
McCracken,  who  is  a  nominee 
for  director  in  the  .4BC  and  a 
member  of  a  four-man  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
t  that  was  formed  to  encourage 
i  newspapers  in  PNPA  to  take  a 
j  more  active  interest  in  ABC. 

“I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
know  about  the  changes  ap- 
pioved  by  the  .4BC  directors 
la.rt  June  in  Ottawa,”  Mc¬ 
Cracken  asked  the  group  of  (50 
ad%'ei  tising  managers  and  news- 

Ipaiier  executives  representing 
liajiers  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jer.sey,  Maryland  and  Dela¬ 
ware,  ‘•b€‘cause  to  this  date  we 
have  not  had  any  official  notice 
-  from  ABC  headquarters  in 
Chicago  relative  to  the  changes 
—  only  this  news  bulletin.” 

Mctiracken  requested  a  show 
of  hands  and  five  out  of  the 
sixty  pre.sent  in  the  audience 
raised  their  hands  indicating 
I  that  they  were  aware  of  the 
changes  involving  market  desig¬ 
nations,  breakdowns  and  demo- 
grajihics  which  took  effect  on 
j  October  1.  Only  three  papers 

(represented  were  not  ABC 
mem  hers. 

I  “I  suppo.se  ABC  will  spell  out 
the  changes  during  the  October 
meeting  —  I  hofie  so,”  Mc- 
Ciacken  asserted.  “If  these 

I  changes  are  to  have  any  impact 
at  all,”  he  went  on  to  say, 
“much  will  depend  on  the  ability 
of  the  ABC  to  organize,  inter¬ 
pret  and  apply  the  changes  in 
a  uniform  manner.  From  our 
standpoint  we  can  only  adopt  a 
‘wait  and  see’  attitude.  How¬ 
ever,  our  preliminai’y'  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the.se  changes  as  they 
apply  to  us  convince  us  that 
they  will  work  to  our  advan¬ 
tage.” 

Here  re  the  approved  news- 
pa|)er  audit  report  changes  as 


exjilained  by  McCracken : 

“One  change  applies  to  the 
rule  iiermittmg  the  ABC  pub¬ 
lisher,  at  hix  option,  to  report 
paid  circulation  by  geographical 
areas  other  than  the  required 
City  and  Retail  Trading  zones 
and  the  blanket  “all  other”  cate¬ 
gory. 

“Publishers  may  .still  report 
paid  circulation  for  census  des¬ 
ignated  metropolitan  area  (if 
the  jiaper  is  published  in  the 
central  city  of  the  area),  or  for 
county  of  publication  (where 
the  paper  is  not  in  the  central 
city  of  such  an  area). 

“Publishers  reporting  figures 
for  Standard  Metropolitan  Sta¬ 
tistical  Areas  may  further 
break  down  their  circulation  hy 
county  or  county  groups  within 
the.se  areas,  as  long  as  they  re¬ 
port  the  entire  units  as  well. 

•‘But  the  amended  rule,  which 
takes  effect  with  the  Audit  per¬ 
iod  lieginning  October  1,  196(5, 
further  iiermits  a  publisher  to 
report  circulation  within  an 
area  defined  as  the  newspaper’s 
“  prininrp  market  area”.  This 
aiea  may  be  established  by  the 
publisher,  .subject  to  approval 
by  the  Audit  Bureau’s  Manag¬ 
ing  Diiector. 

“In  all  cases,  primary  market 
aieas  must  be  made  up  of  com- 
jilete  and  abutting  census  units, 
of  which  none  may  be  larger 
than  a  county.  Occupied  housing 
unit  data  will  be  shown  in  the 
primary  market  breakdown, 
and  the  publisher  may  elect  to 
also  show  coverage  percentages 
for  both  the  whole  area  and  its 
census  parts. 

‘•Significantly,  while  all  other 
geographical  areas  for  which 
ABC  data  is  provided  must  be 
identical  for  competing  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  .same  city  of  publi¬ 
cation,  the  primary  market 
areas  may  differ  among  compe¬ 
titors  electing  this  option. 

“The  primary  market  desig¬ 
nation  is  to  be  based  on  pat¬ 
terns  of  circulation,  rather 
than  metropolitan  development 
patterns  or  retail  trade  patterns 


as  in  other  ABC  designations. 
Note  This! 

“The  new  reporting  options 
will  be  available  to  publishers 
for  the  audit  period  beginning 
October  1,  1966. 

“The  second  change,  affecting 
all  ABC  newspaper  members 
with  an  established  City  Zone, 
requires  that  these  publishers 
include  areas  outside  the  city 
of  publication,  but  within  the 
established  City  Zone,  in  their 
breakdowns  of  one-day  gross 
distribution  by  each  town,  city 
or  recognized  community  receiv¬ 
ing  25  or  more  copies. 

“Prior  to  this  rule  adojition, 
which  al.so  takes  effect  with  the 
Audit  Report  period  beginning 
October  1,  1966,  newspapers 

had  the  option  of  reporting  the 
City  Zone  either  by  this  type  of 
breakdown  or  by  a  total  figure 
only. 

“In  our  own  case,  I  firmly 
believe  the  option  of  selecting 
“Primary  Market  Area”  for 
our  White  Audit  will  be  of  defin¬ 
ite  benefit  to  us.  We  have  ex¬ 
cellent  circulation  coverage  in 
a  largei-  market  than  that  now 
defined  as  our  City  Zone.  In 
fact,  I  have  already  written 
Charles  B.  Hibbard  in  Chicago 
reque.sting  this.  You  might 
seriously  consider  the  same  ac¬ 
tion  after  you  have  reviewed 
your  market. 

•‘The  ABC  Board,  at  its  June 
meeting  in  Ottawa,  also  ap- 
pioved  that  —  Census  figures 
on  population  and  occupied 
housing  uits  now  included  in 
.ABC  newspaper  reports  for 
coverage  comparison  will  soon 
be  supplemented  by  annually 
updated  ABC  extiniates.  This  is 
a  good  idea! 

“The  Board  also  approved  an 
option  through  which  newspa¬ 
per  members  may  include  cen¬ 
sus-based  market  demographic 
characteristics  in  their  ABC  re¬ 
ports.  This  is  new'  and  its  worth¬ 
while! 

“Both  provisions  are  to  come 
into  effect  with  the  audit  period 
beginning  October  1,  1966. 


“.ABC  newspapers  will  in¬ 
clude  updated  population  and 
occupied  housing  unit  figures  in 
all  possible  zone  and  market 
breakdowns  in  both  Audit  Re¬ 
ports  and  Publisher’s  State¬ 
ments. 

“Areas  in  which  the  figures 
will  appear  include  City  and 
Retail  Trading  Zone  break¬ 
downs,  optional  primary  mar¬ 
ket  and  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area  breakdowns  (if 
publisher  elects  one  or  both  of 
these  options),  and  Audit  Re- 
poit  Paragraph  3  detailed 
breakdowns  of  one  issue’s  dis¬ 
tribution  for  counties  and  for 
towns  with  more  than  ‘2,.')0() 
population. 

“Population  and  occupied 
housing  unit  figures  will  be 
shown  for  all  breakdowns  but 
the  primary  market  area  and 
detailed  distribution  analysis, 
for  which  only  occupied  housing 
units,  will  be  shown. 

“Publisher  requests  for  the 
addition  of  optional  market 
demographic  data  to  their  Audit 
Reports  will  be  handled  on  a 
“first  -  request,  first  -  served” 
basis.  The  data  will  be  reported 
in  accordance  with  a  format 
recommended  by  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
.Agencies  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  association. 

“Market  characteristics  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  format  include: 
county  size,  geographic  area  of 
market,  geographic  region, 
ages  of  children,  family  size, 
family  income,  home  owner¬ 
ship,  dwelling  characteristic, 
age  and  sex  of  individuals,  edu¬ 
cation,  marital  status,  occupa¬ 
tion  and  color. 

“Several  questions  have  been 
raised  in  preliminary  discus¬ 
sions.  ‘What  about  the  cost?’ 
ABC  management  points  out 
that  since  the  committee  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  market  demographics 
and  not  audience  demographics, 
the  task  is  largely  one  of  ex¬ 
tracting  certain  census  reported 
data.  The  cost  might  range  from 
$100  to  $200  for  each  partici¬ 
pating  newspaper  or  possibly 
more! 

Following  his  talk  McCracken 
distributed  copies  of  the  rele¬ 
vant  ABC  bulletin  to  ad  man¬ 
agers. 

Newspaper  .Apathy 

He  .said  much  of  the  current 
confusion  over  the  ABC  report¬ 
ing  changes  and  new  develop¬ 
ments  taking  place  within  ABC 
could  be  attributed  to  “apathy 
on  the  part  of  top  level  news¬ 
paper  management  who  for  too 
many  years  have  sat  back  and 
allowed  figurehead  directors  run 
the  show.”  He  said  ABC  re- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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eiated  by  Frank  Bishop,  ad-  and  Coishco,  Peru  and  spoil-  paper  draws 
vertisinfj'  director  of  the  Norris-  sored  newspapers  in  these  two  and  $!).j(»0  a 
town  Tiines-Herald.  communities.  The  jiaper  coop-  Brennan  said 


between  $.')ii()0 
year  in  salary, 
the  .salesmen 
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ports,  although  a  circulation 
manajrer’s  worry,  were  one  of 
the  advertising-  managers’  and 
newspaper  sales  rejiresenta- 
tives’  most  valuable  selling 
tools.  “Unless  you  get  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  image  and 
function  of  ABC,  it  will  change 
considerably,”  he  warned.  He 
told  E&P  later  that  that  label 
of  “figurehead”  ajiplies  to  the 
advertiser  and  advertising 
agency  executives  who  are 
pushing  for  many  of  the  new 
auditing  services. 

McCracken  voiced  strong  op¬ 
position  to  any  plan  under 
which  ABC  would  audit  free 
distribution  publications.  He 
said  that  he  had  written  to  Alan 
Wolcott,  president  of  ABC  last 
April  about  the  matter.  Wol¬ 
cott’s  reply,  McCracken  said, 
was  that  the  ABC  “will  not 
audit  the  circulation  of  unpaid 
publications.” 

Neill  Mitchell,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
Presn  rose  from  the  audience 
to  express  suppoit  of  Mc¬ 
Cracken’s  view  that  more  news¬ 
papers  should  get  concerned 
with  what  is  going  on  within 
the  ABC. 

As  an  example,  Mitchell  said 
that  Matzner  Publications  had 
threatened  to  sue  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Press  As.sociation  —  which 
only  accepts  fully  jiaid  circula¬ 
tion  papers  —  for  turning  down 
a  membership  application. 

Mitchell  pointed  out  that 
Matzner  had  applied  for  ABC 
membership,  and  from  what  he 
had  heard,  had  lieen  accepted. 
He  then  went  on  to  say  that 
Matzner,  who  launched  a  paid 
daily  this  week  in  Wayne,  N.J. 
(E&P,  Sept.  24),  .sells  his 
“shopping  center  tailored  week¬ 
lies  for  lOr  a  week  with  the 
carrier  boy  getting  it  all.”  “He 
(Matzner)  is  bragging  —  too 
much  I  might  say  —  that  if  this 
works,  the  ‘carrier  boy  gets  all’ 
philosophy  will  spread  all  over 
the  country,”  Mitchell  said.  “It 
is,  as  you  all  know,  happening 
right  now  on  the  West  Coast,” 
he  added. 

“I  say  we’d  better  get  off  our 
fannies  and  pay  a  lot  more  at¬ 
tention  to  ABC  and  elect  active 
guys  like  Bob  McCracken  who 
will  fight  for  established  news¬ 
papers,”  Mitchell  .said. 

*  *  4: 

SPECIAI.  .SEfTION  IDEAS 

Any  advertising  manager  in 
need  of  an  idea  for  a  special 
.section  that  will  produce  extra 
revenue  should  try  to  attend  a 
I  AM  A  round  table  session  mod- 
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Bishop,  who  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  these  popular  special 
.section  roundtable  for  many 
years  now,  introduced  .some¬ 
thing  new  this  year.  The  front 
jiage  tearsheet  of  all  the  sec¬ 
tions  submitted  to  him  by  the 
papers  were  photocopied  and 
packaged  in  a  manilla  file  fold¬ 
er  which  was  distributed  before 
the  session  got  underway. 
There  were  oo  special  -section 
ideas  in  this  folder. 

Bishop  pro.iects  the  tearsheet 
on  to  a  screen  and  then  ex¬ 
plains  how  each  .section  was  put 
together  based  on  information 
sent  along  to  him  by  the  paper. 
In  some  cases,  the  ad  manager 
from  the  paper  is  present  and 
is  able  to  give  a  first  hand  re¬ 
port. 

The  following  is  a  brief  run¬ 
down  on  some  of  the  special 
section  ideas  jiresented  at  the 
meeting: 

•  Snyre  (Pa.)  Timea  jiro- 
duced  a  two-page  new  car  sec¬ 
tion  last  year  to  introduce  the 

cars.  “Automobile  dealers 
in  the  past  had  always  used  a 
full  page  to  show  all  of  their 
new  models,”  Barbara  Green¬ 
wood,  advertising  director  said. 
“This  year  we  got  a  Fashion 
shop  to  co-opeiate  with  each 
dealer  using  photos  of  their  cars 
and  fashion  models  and  came  uj) 
with  two  pages  to  replace  the 
former  one  page  idea.”  Mrs. 
Greenwood  said  that  car  dealers 
and  the  store  had  this  year  gone 
o0-50  on  space  co.sts,  but  next 
year  the  dealers  would  be 
charged  '(i  and  the  .store  %. 

•  (Villiamsport  (Pa.)  Sitn- 
(Suzette  sold  M4()(l  inches  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  centennial  edi¬ 
tion.  That  in  itself  does  not 
sound  too  unusual  exce))t  for 
the  fact  there  was  no  editorial 
matter  in  the  edition.  “Becau.se 
we  had  told  the  centennial  story 
on  a  weekly  basis,”  Wesley  S. 
Dodge,  retail  ad  manager  said, 
“we  felt  it  was  not  necessary 
to  repeat  ourselves.”  The  ads 
in  the  issue,  he  noted,  told  the 
.story  of  the  occasion. 

•  Bridyeton  (N.J.)  A’cie.s 
produced  a  Turkey  Day  Special 
last  November.  Seventeen  local 
merchants  liought  17  small 
turkey  coupon  ads  which  the 
reader  clipped  out  and  deposited 
in  each  one  of  the  sponsoring 
stores.  The  paper  paid  for  the 
17  turkeys  which  were  given 
away.  Cost  of  the  turkey  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  special  flat  rate 
jiaid  by  advertisers. 

•  The  Anilder  (Pa.)  (iazette 
published  a  Freedom  edition  in 
July  which  accounted  for  24,- 
400  lines  of  advertising.  The 
Gazette  this  year  saluted  two 
•small  communities  of  Huaylas 


erated  with  the  .Alliance  for 
Progress  in  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  newspapers  in  the 
Peruvian  communities. 

•  Verkaxie  (Pa.)  Xeies  Her¬ 
ald  published  a  full-page  on  a 
“Springtime  Salute  to  Working 
Women”  to  tie-in  with  National 
Business  Women’s  Week  March 
7-13.  'Fhe  page  was  sponsored  by 
business  and  industries  who 
were  sold  by  the  members  of 
the  women’s  club. 

•  Xorristoivn  Timex-Herald 
entry  was  a  Bowling  Edition, 
which,  according  to  Frank 
Bishop,  was  a  “real  natural.” 
Bishop  alerted  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  five  months  ahead  of 
time  to  .save  stories  and  pic- 
tuies  pertaining  to  local  bowl¬ 
ing  teams.  Pictures  were  sold 
as  ads  to  the  various  teams. 

|{oiiiidlable  Discussions 

The  final  session  of  the  two- 
day  meeting  featured  .separate 
roundtable  di.scussions  for  pa- 
liers  under  and  over  ir>,l)(l()  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  over  15,00(1  circulation 
session,  moderated  by  Arthur 
Morse,  advertising  director  of 
the  Seranton  Timeu,  centered 
mainly  on  salesmen  incentive 
plan.s,  and  the  Bui-eau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising’s  Creative  Newsiiaper. 

The  Times’  incentive  program 
which  was  recently  .set  up  re¬ 
numerates  .salesmen  for  new 
contracts  and  renewals,  but  does 
not  pay  a  bonus  for  transient 
business.  Morse  said  the  Times 
is  hoping  to  get  as  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  possible  on  a  con¬ 
tract  basis.  Prior  to  the  bonus 
incentive  plan,  the  Times  had 
very  few  on  contract.  He  said 
the  salesman  earned  anywhere 
from  $25  and  up  extra  each 
week. 

Paul  Stanyard,  advertising 
director  of  the  Delaware  State 
Xews,  Dover,  de.scrilied  his  sys¬ 
tem  as  a  commission  program. 
Sale.smen,  he  said,  earn  3f  for 
every  inch  they  sell,  $5  for  color 
ads,  $5  for  new  contracts  and 
$1(1  for  preprinted  .sections.  The 
pajier,  he  .said,  pays  a  top  .salary 
of  $100  a  week.  He  said  the 
paper  has  close  to  300  adver- 
ti.sers  on  contract  and  the 
.salesmen  think  nothing  about 
doing  night  work.  Last  year  the 
top  salesman  on  the  pajier, 
Stanyard  said,  earned  $9000. 
This  salesman  had  25  accounts, 
he  .said. 

The  Potturille  (Pa.)  Repuldi- 
enn,  according  to  Ken  Brennan, 
the  advertising  director,  have 
salesmen  on  a  “no  salary, 
weekly  draw  basis.”  He  said  the 
paper  pays  a  commission  on 
“every  inch  they  .sell.”  He  .said 
the  average  salesman  on  the 
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have  no  trouble  meeting  their  1 
diaw  because  they  are  assigned  ! 
a  numlier  of  accounts  who  “are 
good  advertisei-s.” 

The  Delaware  County  (Pa.) 
Timex  in  Chester  has  a  more 
complex  bonus  setup.  The  top 
salesmen,  according  to  Ronald  ' 
Hedley,  advertising  manager,  j 
earn  $1(15  a  week.  He  said  this 
.salary  will  increa.se  to  $17(1 
next  year.  The  paper  has  Guild 
salesmen.  The  bonus  is  paid 
when  the  salesman’s  accounts 
reflect  an  increa.se  over  the 
pi-evious  year.  It  works  .some¬ 
thing  like  this.  When  there  is  | 
an  5 Vi  increa.se  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  the  .salesman  earns 
5(  for  every  inch  over  5',7 ; 
10<  an  inch  over  lOVr  ;  l,5f  for 
every  inch  over  15'v ;  and  25f 
for  every  inch  over  a  15%  in¬ 
crease.  Hedley  said  the  paper 
pays  top  salesmen  anywhere 
from  $2(10  to  $300  a  month  in 
commissions.  The  paper  al.so 
pays  for  new  contracts  and  re¬ 
newals.  He  said  his  top  .sales¬ 
men  make  between  $9()0()  and 
$10,000  a  year. 

John  Coibett,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlinyton  (Vt.) 
Free  Prexx,  who  was  represent¬ 
ing  McCluie  Newspapers,  said 
his  pajier  deciiled  about  two  and 
a  half  years  ago  that  lines  and 
inches  mean  nothing  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  but  dollars  do.  To  get 
the  salesmen  and  adverti.ser.s 
thinking  in  dollar  terms  about 
advertising,  the  Free  Press 
pays  its  salesmen  a  .straight 
commi.ssion  salary.  The  sale.s- 
man  earns  10%  of  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  dollars  invested  by  his 
accounts  weekly.  Corbett  said 
the  lowest  jiaid  salesman  at  the 
Free  Piess  last  year  earned  ; 
$8500  and  “he  was  a  pretty 
lousy  one  at  that.”  The  top 
.salesman,  according  to  Corbett, 
brought  home  $12,300. 

This  type  of  salary  system 
has  many  advantages,  Corbett 
said.  “For  one  it  makes  rate  in¬ 
creases  a  lot  easier,”  Corbett 
said,  “IxH-ause  it  automatically 
means  higher  commissions  to 
the  salesmen  and  theiefore  the  ' 
best  qualified  to  buck  for  the 
paper  when  a  i-ate  increa.se  i.s 
made.” 

Coibett  said  the  straight  coni-  | 
mission  plan  eliminates  the 
need  for  “Monday  .soul  meet¬ 
ings,”  because  this  “guys  wife 
has  him  running  flat  out  to  meet 
his  weekly  draw.” 

One  other  advantage  men¬ 
tioned  by  Corbett  had  to  do 
with  transient  advertising. 
Corbett  .said  the  Free  Press 
pays  a  10%  commission  on  this 
busine.ss,  too,  and  “when  the 
Red  Wing  h’ire  Department 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Home  Locater  Service 
Increases  Inquiries 

By  Stan 

CAM.  l*r«»vid«-in-»‘  (K.l.)  Joiiriial-ltullflin 


The  St.  tershuri/  (Fla.) 
Thtir.'i  and  Eo  nuui  ludeptmUmt 
ha.s  put  a  fjood  portion  of  the 
homes  lieing-  advertised  for  sale 
in  its  classified  section  into  a 
computerized  “Classified  Home 
Locater  Sei  vice.” 

Resides  offering  extra  service 
to  readers  and  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  plus  a  longer  life  for 
the  ads  that  <iualify,  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  uncovering  some  interest¬ 
ing  and  useful  infoi-mation  about 
the  real  estate  market. 

The  newsi)apers  have  l>een 
able  to  prove,  in  many  instances, 
that  their  effective  area  in 
terms  of  results  goes  far  beyond 
what  would  l)e  termed  “effective 
circulation  area’’  and  they’ve 
l)een  able  to  prove  to  advei- 
tisers  who’ve  felt  they’re  “too 
far  out”  that  they  are  missing 
a  good  bt't  by  not  buying  St. 
Petersburg  Times  classified  ads. 

CAM  Jack  Whetstone  has 
l»een  able  to  show  real  estate 


brokers  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  advertising  the  wrong 
hou.ses  at  the  wrong  prices  in 
the  wrong  areas.  I  suppose  you 
can’t  really  consider  used  home 
sales  in  the  same  light  as  nor¬ 
mal  retailing.  The  house  listed 
is  stuck  on  that  piece  of  land 
and  we  can’t  help  that  it  has 
ju.st  two  bedrooms.  It’s  still 
there  and  it  has  to  be  sold. 

Sniurl  Approarli 

But  the  profit  principle  in  real 
estate  sales  must  be  much  the 
same  as  that  in  retailing:  fast 
turnover  decreases  cost  and  in¬ 
creases  profit.  Would  seem  that 
a  smart  broker  would  avoid 
working  on  the  cats  and  dogs 
even  if  it  does  mean  he  has  to 
turn  down  some  listings.  Or  at 
lea.st  he  would  be  .smart  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  bulk  of  his  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  merchandi.se  that’s 
the  most  salable. 

At  least  the  “Home  Locater 
Service”  is  pointing  up  the 
tremendous  interest  in  the  real 
estate  market  and  the  potential 
of  intelligently  used  classified 
advertising. 

Individual  ads  from  brokers 
as  well  as  private  parties  are 
put  into  the  computer  for  four 
weeks,  providing  the  ad  includes 
price  of  the  home,  geographical 
area  and  number  of  bedrooms. 
“Home  Locater”  inquiry  coupons 
are  clipi)ed  from  promotion  ads 
and  are  coming  in  to  the  news- 
pai)er  at  the  l  ate  of  700  to  over 
1,000  per  month.  Chambt*rs  of 
Commerce  in  the  area  also  .send 
kits  to  out-of-towners  who  have 
inquired  about  living  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  area.  Included  with 
this  material  is  a  mail  back  en¬ 


Written  with 
competence.. 

THE 


velope  for  new  circulation  starts. 

Whetstone  reports  that  711  in¬ 
quiries  were  processed  in  Au¬ 
gust  representating  a  potential 
of  over  $11,000,000  in  sales. 

Every  real  estate  dealer  in  the 
area  receives  a  monthly  i-eport 
from  the  newspaper  showing  the 
number  of  inquiries  by  area, 
price  range  and  number  of  bed¬ 
rooms  and  the  actual  numbei-  of 
“qualified”  ads  that  ran  in  each 
category  that  month.  Whet¬ 
stone’s  -August  report  was  able 
to  demonstrate  that  “demand” 
exceeded  “supply”  in  04  out  of 
130  of  the  tabulations.  The  re¬ 
port  also  translates  the  demand 
by  area  and  price  into  per¬ 
centages. 

Whetstone  feels  the  program 
is  valuable  and  useful,  “especial¬ 
ly  to  newspapers  with  their  own 
computers  and  time  available.” 
Linage  and  ad  count  in  the  real 
estate  for  sale  classifications  are 
up,  due  in  part,  he  says,  from 
the  “Cla.ssified  Home  Locater 
Service.” 

It  gives  his  sales  staff  some¬ 
thing  extra  to  talk  about.  The 
program  is  starting  to  catch  on. 
Some  brokers  are  giving  con¬ 
scientious  effort  to  do  a  better 
merchandising  job  in  matching 
their  advertising  with  their  in¬ 
ventories  by  using  this  valuable 
marketing  information  when¬ 
ever  it  can  be  applied. 

Whetstone  gets  .some  addi¬ 
tional  promotion  value  fiom  the 
service  by  supplying  “Home  Lo¬ 
cater”  kits  to  personnel  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  larger  local  firms 
that  are  trying  to  attract  out- 
of-town  employes. 

*  *  * 

FKOMOTION  (Jl  ICKIES 

Classified  promotion  quickies — 

In  the  same  day’s  mail  came 
similar  promotion  programs  cur¬ 
rently  l)eing  run  by  two  news- 
paj)ers  of  about  the  same  size — 
located  about  as  far  apart  as 
they  can  get. 

The  Sew  Lovdon  (Conn.) 
/hji/,  John  Kallander,  CAM,  is 
running  full  page  ads  headed 
“Classified  Information.”  They 
carry  pictures  of  the  DAY’s 

character... 

.color. 

PROVIDENCE 

JOURNAL- 

BULLETIN 
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seven  classified  salesgirls.  “You 
can  reach  more  than  121,000 
readers  throughout  Southe.ist-  j 
ern  Connecticut”  .  .  .  “Today 
Classified  ads  do  more  things  for 
more  people  than  any  other 
form  of  advertising”  ...  If  you 
live  within  the  circulation  area 
of  the  DAY,  just  sav  ‘Charge 
It!  ’” 

F.  Dryden  Moore,  CAM  of  the 
Santa  Rom  (Cal.)  Prexit  Demo¬ 
crat,  sent  in  a  classified  promo-  ) 
tion  ad  with  a  picture  featuring  , 
Miss  Janice  Morse,  “one  of  7 
expert  Want  Ad  takers  ready 
to  help  you,”  that  went  on  to 
say,  “Talk  to  her  and  you  talk 
to  135,()()()  buyers,  sellers,  ten¬ 
ants.”  I 

Jack  Wright,  CAM  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth,  has  in¬ 
augurated  new  artwork  head¬ 
ings  over  many  of  his  classifica¬ 
tions,  with  line  drawings  now- 
appearing  over  Pets-Livestock, 
Merchandise  for  Sale,  Real  Es-  j 
tate  for  Sale  and  the  Service  | 
Directory.  The  “brighter  look”  ! 
has  been  promoted  with  front  : 
page  boxes  in  color.  i 

*  »  * 

.j00,()0()-Ll>E  (;ai>’ 

Classified  volume  at  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  and  Oklahoma  City 
Timen  stands  at  (),981,ir)6  lines 
for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year — up  r)63,71)4  lines.  CAM  Ed 
Stanley  reported  an  80,!).‘]4-line 
and  r),r)21-ad  gain  during  the 
month  of  June. 

• 

Juiiie»  Hale  Buyss 
.41tii8  Daily  Paper 

Harrington  Wimberly  has  an-  ! 
nounced  the  sale  of  the  .Alt us  ' 
(Okla.)  Tinieit  -  Democrat  to 
James  H.  Hale,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  : 
Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun. 

Hale  was  foi  merly  with  new.s- 
l)apers  in  Lufkin,  Texarkana 
and  Tyler,  Tex.  He  plans  no 
changes  in  the  Altus  newspa¬ 
per’s  .staff.  Wimberly,  publisher 
since  1929  and  owner  since  1936, 
will  continue  with  the  Times- 
Democrat  as  as.sociate  editor. 
His  brother,  Frank  Wimberly, 
former  general  manager,  will 
devote  full  time  to  Altus  radio  ; 
station  KWHW. 

Harrington  Wimberly  will  j 
continue  to  publish  the  Duncan  | 
(Okla.)  Banner,  which  he  has  ; 
operated  for  three  years.  I 

• 

A«l  Rate8  Lowered 

Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Middletoum.  Prem,  local 
afternoon  daily,  has  eliminated 
its  special  rate  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising,  “the  move  repre.sent- 
ing  a  reduction  of  30  percent," 
it  is  .stated. 

Candidates  for  political  office 
w'ill  now  pay  the  same  rate  as 
other  local  advertisers. 
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Don  Freeman  knows  just  what’s  wrong 
with  radio  and  television.  And  what’s  right 
with  all  the  programs  and  personalities, 
too.  Everyone  may  not  agree  unanimously 
with  this  Copley  News  Service  columnist 
—  but  readers  do  follow  his  pertinent 
Point  of  View  with  great  enthusiasm.  And 
sometimes,  great  gnashing  of  teeth.  Don 
Freeman’s  Point  of  View  —  interviews  and 
appraisals,  salty  to  sagacious  — is  one  of 
the  liveliest,  most  widely-quoted  radio 
and  television  columns  going. 


Don  Freeman  on  Milton  Berle: 

Milton  Berle,  as  basic  a  comedian  as  ever 
wrenched  a  laugh  from  an  audience,  has  j 
returned  to  television  with  his  brash  and 
freewheeling  humor.  It’s  Berlesday  — on 
Fridays  now  — all  over  again.  And  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  passage  of  time  since  the  Berles¬ 
day  of  old,  those  four  singing  chaps  in  the 
Texaco  uniforms  — a  staple  in  the  old 
Berle  format  — now  hobble  onstage, 
bearded,  doddering  oldsters,  the  men 
from  Medicare. 

They  introduce  Uncle  Miltie— who  is,  con-  | 
trarily,  unchanged,  ageless  and  timeless. 

And  funny.  He’s  a  funny  man,  Milton 
Berle,  a  meat-and-potatoes  comedian  who 
makes  people  laugh,  a  showman  who  lifts 
the  spirit. 
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Don  Freeman  on  Tarzan: 

When  I  was  but  a  lad,  Tarzan  stood  at 
least  nine  feet  tall.  He  was  strong,  he  was 
past  voting  age  and  he  could  swim  like, 
well,  Johnny  Weissmuller.  He  was,  of 
course,  Johnny  Weissmuller,  a  Tarzan 
with  class,  the  definitive  Tarzan.  Elmo 
Lincoln,  an  early  movie  Tarzan,  was  way 
before  my  day  and  don’t  even  talk  to  me 
about  Lex  Barker,  a  Tarzan  of  recent 
vintage.  They  all  pale  before  Weissmul¬ 
ler,  the  Babe  Ruth  of  Tarzans.  Now  they’ve 
got  some  new  fellow  playing  Tarzan  in 
the  NBC  series  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  I 
get  older  and  Tarzan  keeps  getting 
younger  — and  smaller. 


Don  Freeman  on  Beauty  Contests: 

As  a  scrupulously  fair,  totally  unbiased 
observer  and  being  a  fellow  who  would 
under  no  circumstances  second-guess 
anyone,  I  say  Miss  Germany  should  have 
won.  I  say  she  should  have  won  big.  But 


then,  in  one  of  those  preposterous  errors 
that  sometimes  befall  a  network,  CBS 
neglected  to  ask  me  to  sit  on  the  judges’ 
!  panel  of  the  Miss  Universe  Pageant  tele- 
j  vised  from  Miami  the  other  night. 

!  Probably  an  oversight. 


Don  Freeman  on  Mort  Sahl: 

Unlike  other  "shows”  with  a  name  affixed, 
the  Mort  Sahl  Show  is  totally  reflective  of 
its  star,  his  philosophies,  his  humor,  his 
frustrations,  his  hobbyhorses.  Hereon  his 
well-articulated  views  are  advanced  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  including  women.  Es¬ 
pecially  women.  Mort  Sahl,  alas,  doesn’t 
know  a  thing  about  women.  Dick  Geh- 
man,  the  Beloved  American  Journalist, 
put  it  another  way. 

"Mort  Sahl,”  he  once  wrote  in  an  article 
which  pinked  a  Sahlian  nerve,  "knows  as 
much  about  women  as  my  son,  who  is  4 
years  old."  Several  years  have  passed  and 
Gehman’s  kid,  having  now  tasted  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  maturity,  is  probably  still  a  few 
laps  ahead  of  Mort  in  that  department. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased 
wire.  For  complete  information,  prices  and  sample 
reports,  contact:  Rembert  James.  Editor,  Copley 
News  Service.  904  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego, 
California  92112. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


By  M  lirray  \\ 

I’ve  always  thought  that  businesses  were  like  people.  No 
matter  how  big  or  small  the  business  may  be,  it  has  a  per¬ 
sonality,  good,  bad,  warm,  cold,  negative,  aggressive  .  .  .  This 
is  especially  true  of  newspapers  and  their  relationships  w'ith 
each  other.  Where  there  are  more  than  one  in  the  .same  city, 
they  are  like  the  relationships  of  neighbors  or  family  mem¬ 
bers.  I  imagine  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s  American 
have  a  sort  of  big  brother-little  brother  relationship. 

Bob  Seidner,  retail  advertising  manager  of  Chicago’s 
American  tells  a  story  about  his  salesman  who  after  many 
attempts  finally  convinced  a  leading  Loop  merchandiser  to 
inci  ease  his  coverage  by  adding  the  American  to  his  regular 
Tiibune  advertising. 

This  retailer  of  medium  and  high  priced  dresses  scheduled 
a  page  in  both  papers  the  same  day  to  promote  a  big  sale. 
The  day  liefore  publication,  the  snows  came.  Traffic  was 
snarled,  the  sidewalks  were  covered  wdth  heavy  slush.  He 
figured  the  sale  would  be  a  bust  and  his  ad  would  go  to 
waste.  He  killed  the  ad  in  the  Tribune,  but  since  he  was  un¬ 
accustomed  to  advertising  in  the  American,  he  forgot  to  tell 
that  paper  to  kill  the  page. 

The  ad  ran  in  the  American  as  scheduled,  he  had  a  SELL¬ 
OUT  despite  the  snow,  and  now  the  American  has  a  .steady 
customer.  This  was  a  real  break  because  nearly  always 
when  you  run  with  the  big  paper  it  gets  all  the  credit  for 
success  and  if  the  ad  flops,  they  figure  the  smaller  paper 
jinxed  it  somehow.  So  of  course  you  try  to  get  a  series  of 
ads  with  a  couple  of  days  of  exclusivity  to  perform  in  —  and 
if  the  first  two  flop,  there  goes  your  campaign! 

*  *  « 

It’s  always  fun  to  use  a  presentation  that  really  illustrates 
what  you’re  after  and  intrigues  your  prospect  by  tying  in 
cleverly  with  the  business  he’s  in.  I  i-emember  two  of  these 
that  we  used  on  the  \ew  York  Mirror.  One,  for  a  big  bakery 
chain,  had  the  story  stored  in  a  very  real  looking  bread  box 
and  on  bread  slice-like  cards.  The  other,  a  man’s  clothing 
presentation,  was  in  a  clothes  closet  the  size  of  a  suit  case, 
with  fabric  faced  suit-shaped  cards  hanging  inside  like  a 
well  rounded  wardrobe.  And  the  story  was  on  the.se  suit 
cards.  Both  of  the.se  took  awards,  but  my  recollection  is  that 
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,  MY  IDEAr 


:  can't  happen  to  you? 

I  but  it  can.  And  the 

Y  ^^BS^Hloss  in  money  and  prea- 

V  tige  can  be  tremendous 

«  UNLESS  you  have 

7  Employers  Special  Ex- 

cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  agree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli¬ 
gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  against  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  plagiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
rapyright  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 
21  West  10th.  Kansas  City,  Ho.  64105 

N*«  Y*rk.  Ill  Johnr  Saa  Prmactece,  z20 

Cbicasp.  iH  W.  Jaekaoa:  Attenta.  M  Pcachtra*.  N.  E. 
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neither  got  any  busines.s.  No  matter  how  good  the  gimmick, 
the  story  is  still  all  that  really  counts. 

However,  Stuart  List  says  that  one  they  developed  on 
Chicago’s  American  really  stepped  on  the  accelerator  of 
their  classified  linage  from  Chicago  auto  dealers.  The  pres¬ 
entation  was  delivered  to  the  agencies. 

An  old  Packard  was  simulated  on  a  five  by  eight  foot  dis¬ 
play  board.  Bob  Seidner  gave  the  pre.sentation  dres.sed  in 
old  time  motorist’s  cloak  and  goggles.  As  he  dismantled  the 
old  Packard,  piece  by  piece,  there  was  a  sales  point  on  the 
reverse  side  of  fender,  door,  hood,  bumper,  etc.  Under  these 
old  parts  was  a  reproduction  of  a  shiny,  high-powered,  well 
geared  AMERICAN  (auto).  Bob  then  invited  the  agency 
men  to  hop  in  and  test  drive  an  up-to-date  result  pro<lucing 
medium.  Obviously  the  story  was  a  good  one.  And  the  amus¬ 
ing,  attention  holding  ti  appings  made  it  lots  more  interesting. 

I  guess  there’s  nothing  a  newspaperman  hates  worse  than 
a  shopping  news  or  “Penny  Saver”.  However,  sometimes  a 
newspaper  keeps  itself  healthy  and  keeps  the  market  free 
of  independent  shoppers  by  creating  one  of  their  own  to 
fill  in  geogiaphical  holes  in  their  own  newspaper’s  circulation 
area  or  to  extend  the  coverage. 

David  Simonson  told  me  about  his  success  with  this 
technique  in  increasing  coverage  of  ads  run  in  the  Mt.  Kisco 
(N.Y.)  Patent  Trader.  For  one  rate  you  get  the  newspaper 
alone  and  for  a  somewhat  higher  rate  you  also  buy  the 
shopper  which  is  mailed  to  people  who  don’t  get  the  news¬ 
paper.  I  understand  that  George  Tilton  has  a  chain  of  week¬ 
lies  around  Minneapolis,  Minn,  and  fills  in  among  all  of  them 
with  one  shopper. 

This  sounds  to  me  like  something  for  weeklies  only,  but  I 
hear  some  dailies  are  successfully  employing  this  technique. 


Eight  Newsmen 
Receive  Columbia 
Fellowships 

Eight  American  newsmen 
have  been  awarded  fellowships 
in  Columbia  University’s  Ad¬ 
vanced  International  Reporting 
Piogram  for  the  1966-67  aca¬ 
demic  year. 

The  program,  now  in  its 
sixth  year,  is  administered  by 
the  University’s  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  and  re¬ 
ceives  its  basic  support  from  a 
Ford  Foundation  grant  to  the 
University.  It  enables  outstand¬ 
ing  newsmen  to  spend  an  aca¬ 
demic  year  at  Columbia,  acquir¬ 
ing  specialized  knowledge  use¬ 
ful  in  the  reporting  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  international  develop¬ 
ments. 

Four  of  the  Fellows  will  de¬ 
vote  the  year  to  graduate  stud¬ 
ies  in  Asian  affairs;  three  will 
specialize  in  studies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Europe;  and 
one  will  specialize  in  interna¬ 
tional  economics  and  finance. 

Names  of  four  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  who  also  will  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later. 

The  Fellows  for  1966-67  are: 

Jay  Axelbank,  35,  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Moscow  for  United 
Press  International. 

Donald  G.  Bremner,  37,  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer  for 


the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun. 

James  G.  Driscoll,  32,  re¬ 
porter  and  education  writer  for 
the  Louisville  Courier-JournaX. 

George  Eagle,  35,  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post. 

Michael  Ross  Johnson,  27, 
editor  on  the  world  desk  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  New  York  City,  f 

Michael  T.  Malloy,  30,  chief 
coirespondent  for  Southeast 
Asia,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Harry  Dean  Marsh,  38,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  editorial  pag« 
editor  of  the  former  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Donald  Snyder,  33,  East 
European  bureau  chief  for  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
with  headquarters  in  Vienna. 

In  addition  to  course  work  in 
the  School  of  International 
Affairs  and  one  or  more  of 
Columbia’s  area  institutes,  the 
Fellows  will  have  frequent 
seminars  and  informal  discus- 1 
sion  meetings  with  out.standingi 
educators,  editors,  foreign  com 
respondents,  diplomats,  and; 
political  leaders;  take  part  in; 
panel  di.scussions  on  radio  and 
television  and  make  a  field  trip 
to  Washington  for  briefings  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy. 

For  the  past  four  years.  Fel¬ 
lows  in  the  program  also  have 
visited  Europe  for  on-the- 
scene  discussion  of  major  inter¬ 
national  questions  with  leaders 
in  government,  politics,  busi¬ 
ness,  education,  journalism,  and 
other  fields. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


Goss  service  stays  awake  to  your  needs 
all  day...and  all  night. 


When  you  buy  a  press  from  Goss,  the  sale  doesn’t  end 
with  installation.  In  fact,  Goss  service  is  just  beginning 
during  that  vital  start-up  period. 

To  make  sure  every  edition  will  reach  your  readers, 
Goss  maintains  a  service  department  no  other  manu¬ 
facturer  can  match.  A  24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a- 
week  service  department.  Goss  service  supervisors  can 
be  reached  by  “hot  lines”  in  their  offices  and  homes. 
So,  there’s  never  a  time,  never  a  place,  Goss  service 
isn’t  available.  For  prompt  action  on  parts  from  stock, 
or  even  on  special  parts,  you  can  call  Goss  any  time. 

And,  if  the  time  comes  when  you  need  on-the-spot 
troubleshooting,  you’ll  want  one  of  Goss’  field  service¬ 
men.  They’re  skilled  engineers,  machinists,  former 
pressmen  and  printers  (and  there  are  more  than  100 
of  them).  Their  know-how  and  cooperative  approach 


have  helped  newspapers  large  and  small  in  every  state 
in  this  land.  So  wherever  you  are,  border-to-border, 
coast-to-coast,  you  can  rest  assured  that  Goss’  24-hour 
service  is  at  your  service. 

Chances  are  excellent  you’ll  seldom  have  need  for 
Goss  service.  But  we  thought  you’d  like  to  know  about 
its  full-time  availability  anyway.  The  Goss  Company, 
5601  W.  31st  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois  60650.  Telephone: 
242-3300.  Area  Code  312. 

THE  GOSS  COMPANY 

MBD 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INCORPORATED 


Timmons  Greco 


Sentinel -Star 
Names  Eight 
To  New  Posts 

It’s  dynamic  country  down 
Oilando,  Florida,  way. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star  publisher,  Martin 
Andeisen,  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  William  Conomos,  keeping 
pace  with  and  being  prepared 
for  growth  is  the  key  to  the 
Irooming  market. 

“In  compliance  with  this  out¬ 
look,  the  Sentinel  Star  news¬ 
papers,  Orlando  Sctitmcl,  morn¬ 
ings  and  Sunday,  and  Orlando 
Evening  Star,  are  not  just  two 
newspapers  .  .  .  .  they  are 
eleven,”  says  Andei-sen. 

Eleven  regional  editions  are 
localized  to  “attain  the  great¬ 
est  possible  jrenetration  in  the 


populous  Central  Florida  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  explains. 

To  help  man  the  helm  of  this 
growing  organization,  eight 
new  appointments  were  recently 
made. 

Top  of  the  list  are  Harry  M. 
Timmons  and  Martin  Greco, 
l>oth  named  to  general  manage¬ 
ment  positions. 

Timmons,  for  two  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sentinel  Star  com- 
putei-  department,  is  now  as¬ 
sistant  general  managei-  of  the 
Sentinel  Star  Co.  He  is  in 
chaige  of  production,  person¬ 
nel  and  computer  divisions. 

Martin  Greco  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Brev¬ 
ard  Sentinel  Star,  the  regional 
edition  that  covers  the  Cape 
Kennedy  area.  The  Brevard 
jiapers  are  the  largest  of  the 
eleven  regional  editions  and 
employ  over  100  people.  Greco 
succeeds  Charles  Rowley,  who 
died  in  February. 

David  Schuster  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  person¬ 
nel  manager.  Schuster  was 
foimeriy  the  Brevard  Sentinel 
Star  classified  manager. 

In  the  computer  dejiartment, 
Chai  les  J.  Zeltner  will  man  the 
pest  vacated  by  Timmons.  He 
came  to  the  Sentinel  Star  from 
National  Cash  Register  Co. 

In  production,  production 
manage)-  Charles  W.  Hostetlei- 


named  Roy  E.  Bell  to  the  post 
of  night  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Bell  joined  the  Sentinel 
Star  Company  in  March. 

Norman  L.  Wolfe  has  been 
named  associate  editoi-  of  the 
Sentinel.  Wolfe  was  fo)meily 
bureau  chief  foi-  the  Sentinel 
Star  Daytona  Beach  office. 

Jack  Snyder  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  managing  editor  and 
chief  editorial  executive  of  the 
Bi-evard  Sentinel  Stai-. 

John  W.  Slayton,  foiinerly 
sports  editor  of  the  Lakeland 
Led(/er,  has  also  joined  the 
Sentinel  Stai-  as  Bievard  spoi  ts 
editor. 

• 

New  Home  Planned 
For  State  Reporters 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  state  is  planning  to  give 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislative 
Coriespondents’  .Association  its 
first  new  home  in  60  years. 

The  newsmen  will  be  shifted 
to  air-conditioned  quarteis  in  a 
thiee-story  annex  to  the  main 
capital  building.  The  new  .stiuc- 
ture  al.so  will  house  the  govei-- 
nor’s  office  and  its  l  elated  issue, 
giving  the  legislatuie  exclusive 
use  of  the  pi  esent  building.  Con- 
stiuction  is  scheduled  to  begin 
in  December. 

The  association  was  organ¬ 


ized  in  189o  and  is  composed  ot 
newsmen  assigned  exclusively 
to  capital  covei  age.  Pi-est  nt  ' 
quai-ters  were  assigned  in  1907 
in  the  central  wing  of  the 
capital  building.  They  wei-e  en- 
larged  in  1940.  The  st;ite 
maintains  and  supplies  the 
newsroom. 

• 

Eiitertaiiiiiieiit  Guide 
For  Chicago  Dailies 

Chicago 

A  12-page  rotogravure  adver¬ 
tising  supplement  of  Allied  Arts 
entire  1966-67  entertainment 
season  was  a  feature  in  the 
Chicago  lUtilg  Xeivit  Sept.  17 
and  the  Chicago  Siin-TinxK  I 
Sept.  18. 

The  supjilement  entitled  “36 
Years  of  Culture  and  Enter¬ 
tainment”  is  a  guide  and  calen¬ 
dar  for  Allied  Arts’  concei-t  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  coming  sea- 
.son. 

Folks  Ntiiiied  V  P 

Ellis  I.  Folks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  He 
joined  the  bureau  in  1962  as  a 
marketing  lesearch  consultant. 
Since  that  time  he  has  become 
diiector  of  information  and  a 
member  of  the  management 
committee. 


3m. 

ro  i\Ki  Yoo 


ER--YPS.  NICE  TO 


IT'S  FRUSTRATING 
WHEN  SOmEONE 
miSUSES  YOUR 
NAfVlE  OR 
CONFUSES 
YOU  WITH 
SOIVlEBODy  ELSE. 


WE,  TOO, 
FEEL  BADLY, 
WHEN  OUR 
NAmE  IS 
miSUSED-IN 
CONNECTION 
WITH  the 
EOUlPmENT 
WE  DON'T 

build. 


YOU  SEE,  THE  NAMES  CATERPILLAR 
AND  CAT  SHOULD  BE  USED  TO 
IDENTIFY  ONLY  OUR  PRODUCTS^ 
-THEY  ARE  REGISTERED 
TRADEMARKS  OF  CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO. 


IF  YOUR  NAmE  HAS  El/ER 
BEEN)  miSUSED,  WE 
THIMK  YOU'LL 
UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  correctly  USING 
OUR  TRADEmARK  TO 
REFER  ONLY  TO  OUR 
PRODUCTS  UUIUU  BE 
APPRECIATED. 

CATERPILLAR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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Bob  Watson  says 
for  two  cents  I’d  haul 
33  lbs.  of  coal  to  St.  Louis. 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  one  of  the  hard-driving  wheels 

on  the  Burlington  Railroad. 


“But  Bob,  that’s  Si. 20  a  ton.  .^s  our  top  Fuel  Traffic  man,  you  know  a  price 
that  low  would  take  a  miracle!” 

It  took  three. 

The  first  miracle  took  the  form  of  a  rheostat.  A  throttle  control  that  could 
“walk”  a  train  past  a  conveyor  belt  at  precisely  14  Ml’H  for 
ultra-efficient  loading. 

The  second  miracle  was  cars  that  could  hold  5  extra  tons  of  coal,  anil  not 
weigh  an  ounce  more.  Bridge  load  limits  no  longer  bugged  us, 
thanks  to  a  beautiful  marriage  of  steel  and  aluminum. 

The  third  miracle — two  spanking  new  unit  trains  and  140  new  cars  to 
“pipeline”  more  than  a  million  tons  of  coal  yearly.  Rolling  constantly, 
they  load  and  unload  on  the  move. 

Result;  the  cost  fell  from  nearly  S.kOO  to  SI. 20  a  ton  for  the  run  from 
southern  Illinois  mines  to  the  St.  Louis  area. 

A  problem  nicely  licked.  If  you  have  any  others — no  matter  how  tough — 
give  one  of  our  wheels  a  call.  Funny  thing  about  that  aggressive 
Burlington  management. 

Thev  believe  in  miracles. 


Burlinj^lon  Lines:  Chicago,  Burlington  Quincy  Railroad  Company;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railvtay;  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

A  SICK  BUSINESS? 


What  does  it  take  in  abilities 
(plural)  to  run  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper? 

In  an  address  to  the  an¬ 

nual  convention  of  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association,  Ernie  Neufeld, 
editor  of  the  5,190  ARC-circu- 
lation  Weyhurti  (Sask.)  /^<'- 
vicw,  put  it  this  way: 

“I  believe  that  business  and 
industrial  functions  can  l)e  re¬ 
duced  to  four  basic  competen¬ 
cies —  production;  sales;  man¬ 
agement;  creativity,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  named  in  order  of  their 
importance. 

"If  you  look  around  you  in 
youi-  own  business  community 
you  will  agree  that  all  of  them 
demand  at  least  two  of  these 
competencies,  and  some  of  them 
three.  The  successful  small 
businessman  in  your  home  town 
is  the  one  who  has  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  competencies,  of  skills, 
important  to  his  enterprise. 

“Our  business,  the  weekly 
newspaper  industry,  is  unique 
in  that,  of  .small  businesses,  it 
is  the  only  one  that  demands  all 
four  competencies.” 

'Itacl  Hoat' 

Neufeld  claimed  that  ever 
since  he  entered  the  weekly 
field,  he  has  heard  publishers 
.say  things  such  as:  “You  have 
to  l)e  crazy  to  be  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Long  hours,  low  profits, 
and  the  chance  of  going  to  a 
convention  once  a  year  and 
comparing  notes  with  others  in 
the  same  boat.” 

Neufeld  added  there  was 
evidence  to  support  such  a  view. 
“Everyone  of  you,”  he  pointed 
out,  “has  seen  small  business¬ 
men  .start  out  on  a  shoe.string 
in  your  community  and  emerge 
a  few  years  later  well  ahead  of 
you  financially.  And  you  have 
a.sked  yourself:  What  haa  that 
man  got  that  /  hai'<'n’t  got?  I 
run  an  good  a  shop  an  any  other 
pahlunher  in  the  province.  Ei¬ 
ther  I’m.  doing  nomething  dras¬ 
tically  wrong,  or  this  Inisiness 
is  sick.” 

Then  Neufeld  turned  around 
and  answered  the  contention 
that  the  weekly  newspaper  field 
was  sick:  “Circulation  figures 
indicate  that  our  product  is 
very  much  in  demand,  and 
there  is  no  rea.son  to  l)elieve 
that  the  .self-interest  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  ever  diminish  to 
the  point  where  people  will  not 
wish  to  read  at)out  themselves, 
their  families,  friends  an  rela¬ 
tives. 

“Local  advertising  revenue  is 


off.setting,  in  most  towns,  the 
loss  of  national  adveitising. 
.\gain,  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  local  merchants 
will  .soon  find  a  better  medium 
than  their  community  newspa- 
l)er  to  promote  their  goods  and 
.services. 

“And  yet  the  cost-i)rice 
.sipieeze  continues.  What  is  the 
l)roblem?” 

.M  iracle  Forniiila 

His  identification  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  was  unique:  “We  have  been 
addres.sed  by  salesmen,  who  tell 
us  we  have  to  get  off  our  .seats 
and  sell,  if  we  want  to  earn  the 
revenues  with  which  to  build  a 
profitable  business.  We  have 
*)een  told  by  pioduction  men 
that  unless  we  control  our  i)ro- 
duction  costs  more  closely,  oui‘ 
back  shops  will  eat  away  all 
the  profit  i)otential  brought  in 
by  our  sales  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments. 

“Management  experts  tell  us 
that  good  management,  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  is 
the  key  to  success.  We  have 
nodded  in  agteement  with  all 
these  i)ronouncements,  have 
gone  home  and  worke<l  for  an¬ 
other  year,  and  returned  with 
the  same  hope  for  a  miracle 
formula  for  our  troubles. 

“I  don’t  think  this  miracle 
will  come.  But  I  do  think  the  key 
to  our  pioblem  —  and  to  our 
poor  compari.son,  in  many  ca.ses 
with  other  business  —  lies  in  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  con¬ 
sultants  from  whom  we  .seek  ad¬ 
vice. 

“I  believe  that  business  and 
indu.sti'ial  functions  can  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  four  basic  comjje- 
tencies  of  production,  sales, 
management  and  creativity.” 

In  his  speech  Neufeld  had  hit 
the  very  core  of  weekly  news- 
l)aper  i)ublishing.  He  cairied 
his  examination  one  step  fur¬ 
ther:  “Few  people  are  born 
with,  or  are  able  to  develop  the 
foui-  skills  to  a  competitive 
level.  People  so  endowed,  oi-  .so 
versatile,  do  not  often  tie  them- 
.selves  to  the  limited  .scope  of 
even  our  largest  weeklies. 

“So  the  future  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  tied  to  people  like  you 
and  me.  Printers  with  a  flair 
for  the  pen,  but  too  bashful, 
modest  oi-  introvei  ted  to  go  out 
and  do  a  .selling  job.  Reporters 
with  a  dash  of  .salesmanship, 
who  are  robbed  blind  by  an  in¬ 
efficient  back  shoj).  Salesmen 
wiio  can  learn  to  .set  type  in  the 
evenings,  but  who  believe  news 
comes  ovei-  the  counter. 


“It  is  significant  that  you 
seldom  .see  someone  whose 
.strongest  instinct  is  manage¬ 
ment,  tackle  the  weekly  indus¬ 
try  and  its  demands.  A  good 
manager  knows  Ixdtei-  than  to 
take  on  more  than  he  can 
handle.” 

Rig  Plans 

This  i)articular  jjoint  mad<‘ 
us  think  of  the  many  times 
we’ve  listened  to  people  tell  us 
aiwut  some  new  weekly  news- 
l)aper  proj(»ct  they  had  in  mind. 
In  some  of  the  ca.ses,  their  plans 
would  stagger  youi'  imagina¬ 
tion,  they  were  that  gratidiose. 

But  then  we  got  down  to 
talking  particulars  alK>ut  circu¬ 
lation,  classified,  distribution, 
production,  news  coverage  and 
costs.  In  most  of  the  cases, 
their  ignorance  of  the.se  aieas 
would  stagger  your  imagina¬ 
tion.  And,  in  line  with  Neu- 
feld’s  analysis,  we  can’t  at  the 
moment  think  of  one  of  these 
great  i)rojects  which  ever  got 
off  the  ground. 

We’ve  al.so  .seen  some  pretty 
good  newsmen  buy  into  tin* 
weekly  field  and  have  a  pretty 
hal'd  go  of  it  liecause  they  were 
only  good  newsiiaiiermen.  They 
were  lousy  businessmen. 

Neufeld  gave  this  answer  on 
how  to  accpiire  the  four  comjie- 
tencies:  “The  .solution  b<*comes 
—  theoretically  at  least  —  sim- 
jile.  The  abilities  missing  in  the 
publisher  must  be  .sought  el.se- 
where. 

“In  the  larger  sho)),  this  ob¬ 
viously  iiuMcates  hiring  a  com- 
lietent  person  in  the  area  of 
deficiency.  The  same  need  is 
equally  obvious  in  a  small  shop 
but  the  .solution  may  be  contra¬ 
indicated  by  economics. 

“A  publisher  in  the  latter 
group  mu.st  ask  him.self  two 
questions:  Will  the  introdue- 

tion  of  the  missing  skill  solve 
the  problem  of  economics?  Can 
any  of  the  four  competencies  be 
eliminated  —  not  ignored  —  en¬ 
tirely? 

“If  the  answei-  to  neither  of 
these  (lue.stions  is  yes,  then 
there  is  no  alternative  to  con¬ 
tinuing  a  labor  of  love.  Our  in- 
du.stry  will  not  be  truly  jiiosper- 
ous  and  competitive  until  we 
have  met  the  demand  for  the 
four  skills.” 

To«»  F»‘w 

Aftei-  reading  his  .sjieech,  we 
a.sked  Neufeld  to  name  .some  of 
the  weekly  newsjiapers  which  he 
felt  have  the  four  competencies. 
Or  .some  weeklies  that  are 
strong  in  any  of  the  four  com- 
|)etencies. 

He  adroitly  side.ste))ped  our 
cpiestions  by  answering:  “With¬ 
out  mentioning  any  names,  I 
will  say  that  wherever  you  see 
a  jjrosperous  weekly,  you  will 
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find  a  publisher  who  has  devel¬ 
oped  the  four  competencies  in 
his  staff.  There  are  too  few,  I 
even,  of  these,  but  there  can 
b(>  many  more.” 

Neufeld  said:  “There  is 
something  inconsistent  in  the 
vei-y  idea  of  a  per.son  who  is 
preoccup|)ied  with  such  man¬ 
agement  functions  as  time 
stu<ly,  production  control,  etc., 
but  who  also  has  the  work 
))hilo.sophy  which  will  permit 
him  to  sit  back  and  spend  haif 
a  day  or  more  writing  a  500- 
word  editorial  on  a  local,  re¬ 
gional  or  national  issue,  to 
what  is  now  a  fairly  .sophisti¬ 
cated  reading  |)ublic.  Oi'  the 
man  who  has  the  sales  and  i)ub-  | 
lie  relations  instincts  essential  1 
to  a  sound  sales  pi'ogram  and  | 
yet  has  the  courage  to  write  an 
editorial  with  which  half  of  his  j 
advertisers  will  disagree,  .some 
of  them  violently.  Or  a  man  who 
can  1k'  acutely  cotiscious  of  the 
ever-piesent  proiluction  and 
general  management  problems 
but  who  can  overcome  the  temj)- 
tation  of  just  getting  this  ' 

week’s  pai)ei'  out  of  the  way  at  ! 

the  ex|)en.se  of  in-depth  report¬ 
ing. 

“A  i)er.son  .so  ver.satile  need  \ 

not  waste  his  time  in  a  weekly. 
He’s  newled  in  the  U.N. 

“However,  if  a  publisher 
recognizes  the  needs  and  their  ( 

importance,  he  can  move  to  do  j 

.something  about  them.  In  the 
case  of  a  publisher  employing 
rthei's,  he  mu.st  regard  it  of 
l)aiamount  importance  to  fill 
the  need  he  lacks. 

“A  small  i)ublisher  mu.st  rid 
himself  of  the  protluction  com¬ 
petency  by  farming  out  his 
work  and  concentrating  on  the 
remaining  three  competencies. 

If  this  hajjpened,  you  would 
eventually  get  more  journali.sts 
and  less  jji  inters  into  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

“I  l)elieve  that  weekly  pub¬ 
lishers,  by  and  large,  have  done 
a  remarkable  job  of  develojiing 
all  four  skills.  To  outward  ap- 
l)earances,  they  do  well.  But 
they  aie  in  trouble  the  moment 
competition  ajipears  on  the 
scene.  Or  they  are  faced  with 
a  large  eiiuipment-replacing 
program.  Or  any  numbers  of 
other  crises  arise  as  they  are 
bound  to  in  this  competitive 
age. 

“Sears,  Roebuck  doesn’t  jjanic 
when  .someone  opens  a  small 
variety  store  next  door.  But 
look  at  the  trouble  the  Iw'st 
weeklies  are  in  the  moment 
someone  starts  a  cheap,  mimeo¬ 
graphed  shopper  in  their 
towns.” 

We  think  Ernie  Neufeld  has 
put  his  finger  directly  on  what’s 
wrong  with  too  many  weekly 
newsjjapers.  Anyone  care  to  re¬ 
but  him? 
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How  does  your  community  rate  in  the 
effort  to  make  Americans  physically  fit? 


T'he  technological  revolution  that  has  rapidly  changed 
Americans  from  being  a  nation  of  people  walking  behind 
the  plow  to  a  highly  urbanized  and  very  sedentary  population 
pushing  buttons  and  sitting  most  of  the  day  has  brought  new 
health  problems  along  with  all  the  creature  comforts.  A  great 
many  Americans,  from  childhood  through  the  “golden  years,” 
simply  do  not  use  their  muscles  enough  to  achieve  and  enjoy 
good  health. 

Overweight  is  a  growing  health  menace  among  us  because 
too  many  people  want  to  enjoy  the  great  variety  of  foods 
available  without  balancing  the  calorie  intake  against  calorie 
expenditure.  Increased  physical  activity  is  an  excellent  way 
to  tight  overweight  because  it  also  brings  other  benefits.  Even 
those  people  who  don't  have  to  worry  about  excess  pounds 
gain  from  the  muscle  tone  and  other  body  benefits  that  derive 
from  regular  daily  exercise— which  doesn't  have  to  be  any 
more  violent  than  walking  a  few  miles  each  day  to  be  helpful. 

In  some  communities  across  the  land  excellent  physical 
fitness  programs  are  carried  on  in  the  schools,  through  em¬ 
ployee  programs  in  business  places,  and  in  other  ways.  How¬ 
ever.  there  are  far  too  few  schools  and  other  youth  training 
agencies  which  are  giving  really  serious  thought  to  providing 
for  the  young  sound  lifetime  physical  fitness  programs.  This 
isn't  a  job  for  schools  alone,  of  course,  since  parents  and 
others  who  deal  with  the  children  in  the  pre-school  years  can 
do  much  to  help  set  the  kind  of  living  patterns  that  will  help 
the  young  understand  how  to  desire  and  to  achieve  fitness. 

People  need  an  understanding  of  what  fitness  is 

In  many  instances  people  responsible  for  developing  physical 
fitness  programs  have  much  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  it 
takes  to  achieve  physical  fitness.  The  objective  is  not  to  try 
to  get  everyone  running  the  mile  in  less  than  four  minutes. 
Muscle  development  is  merely  one  phase  of  a  good  fitness 
program,  and  muscle  development  sometimes  is  stressed  to 
the  point  of  causing  many  of  the  young  to  lose  interest  in 
fitness. 

Fitness  is  the  result  of  a  pattern  of  activities.  Eating  a  well 
balanced  diet  is  essential  to  fitness.  Adequate  rest  and  regular 
daily  exercise  are  also  part  of  the  pattern.  Maintaining  regular 
contacts  with  medical  and  dental  specialists  who  can  help  plan 
preventive  health  programs,  as  well  as  treat  illnesses,  is  vital 
to  any  fitness  program.  The  family  physician,  knowing  each 
individual  well,  can  be  helpful,  for  example,  in  guiding  the 
person  with  respect  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  most 
suitable  for  that  person. 

Mass  media  can  play  a  key  role  in  helping  the  communities 
they  serve  develop  better  understanding  of  what  a  good  total 
physical  fitness  program  is — for  the  individual,  for  the  schools, 
for  other  groups  and  agencies  in  the  community.  Promoting 
a  sound  physical  fitness  program  in  any  community  is  a  highly 
worthwhile  public  service  goal,  one  that  deserves  strong  sup¬ 
port  because  the  health  and  the  strength  and  the  vitality  of 
the  nation  are  at  stake.  Americans  cannot  continue  to  become 
more  sedentary,  more  overweight,  more  under-used  people. 
And  people  do  tend  to  be  under-used  when  they  are  not 
physically  fit  because  mental  agility  may  be  lessened  by  a 
body  that  is  not  as  fit  as  it  might  be. 

The  great  American  complaint  of  “feeling  tired  all  the  time” 


is  often  one  of  the  results  of  inattention  to  the  need  for  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  physical  fitness. 

There  is  no  magic  potion  to  produce  fitness 

In  an  age  when  scientists  have  produced  many  different 
“miracle  drugs”  to  eradicate  many  of  the  diseases  that  once 
were  serious  problems  among  us,  it  is  tempting  for  people  to 
believe  the  many  charlatans  who  come  along  and  offer  fitness 
or  good  health  in  a  pill  or  bottle  or  device  or  some  special 
concoction  of  foods.  Yet  there  is  no  pill  that  will  replace 
regular  exercise  to  avoid  flabby  muscles.  No  pill  can  replace 
adequate  rest.  A  well  balanced  diet  is  still  the  wisest,  and  most 
enjoyable,  approach  to  providing  the  kind  of  nourishment 
the  body  needs. 

Dairy  farmer  members  of  the  American  Dairy  Association 
are  anxious  to  help  you  build  more  interest  in  physical  fitness 
in  your  community,  and  we  have  a  very  selfish  reason  for  this. 
Physically  fit  people  live  longer  and  remain  as  our  friends  and 
customers  more  years.  Well  balanced  diets  begin  with  milk 
and  other  dairy  foods.  We've  prepared  several  motion  pictures 
and  booklets,  in  cooperation  with  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness,  which  we  make  available  to  the  public  to 
promote  interest  in  fitness,  and  we'll  be  happy  to  supply  them 
to  you  for  use  in  your  community. 

Our  dairy  foods  story,  of  course,  ties  in  with  the  well 
balanced  diet  phase  of  fitness.  Nutritionists  recommend  select¬ 
ing  foods  each  day  from  four  basic  groups  to  provide  the 
variety  of  nutrients  required  for  a  balanced  diet. 

The  four  groups  are:  (1)  Milk  and  other  dairy  foods:  (2) 
Meats,  fish,  poultry,  eggs;  (3)  Fruits  and  vegetables;  and  (4) 
Cereals  and  breads.  Amounts  must  be  selected  to  provide  a 
balance  between  calorie  intake  and  calorie  expenditure. 

Here's  an  example  of  how  the  milk  group  fits  into  the 
balanced  diet.  The  table  shows  the  approximate  percentages 
of  the  Recommended  Daily  Dietary  Allowances  (suggested 
by  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Board,  National  Academy  of 
Sciences-National  Research  Council)  supplied  for  each  age- 
sex  group  by  the  quantity  of  milk  indicated: 


Pi olein 

Calcium 

Vitamin  A 

Riboflavin 

Th'amine 

Caloiies 

Adult  Woman 
(2  glasses) 

30% 

72% 

14% 

64% 

18% 

16% 

Adult  Man 
(2  glasses) 

24% 

72% 

14% 

48% 

12% 

10% 

ISTfYear 

Old  Boy 

14  glasses) 

42% 

100% 

28% 

84% 

23% 

19% 

15-18  Year 

Old  Girl 
(4  (glasses) 

62% 

100% 

28% 

100% 

25% 

28% 

Your  help  in  stimulating  and  maintaining  community  in¬ 
terest  in  physical  fitness  and  in  interpreting  sound  fitness 
programs  to  the  public  is  urgently  needed. 


a  message  from  dairy  farmer  members  of 

american  dairy  association 

20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  6C606 
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thoughtful  people  of  his  circula¬ 
tion  area. 

•  One  fine  sports  editor  can 
add  subscribers — even  people 
not  presently  taking  any  news¬ 
paper  at  all. 

•  One  knowledgeable  music 
critic,  one  excellent  reporter, 
one  intelligent  editor,  can  make 
tbe  difference  on  any  paper  be¬ 
tween  mediocrity  and  brilliance. 

The  Times’  editor  used  a  spe¬ 
cific  guideline  during  the  yeais 
in  which  the  newspaper  emer¬ 
ged  from  provincialism  to  its 
present  stature,  the  conference 
was  told. 

“Editorial  excellence  is  not 
achieved  without  a  decision  to 
be  excellent,  plus  detailed  plan¬ 
ning  and  effort,’’  be  said,  em¬ 
phasizing  the  plus. 

The  Chandler-Williams  deci¬ 
sion  of  196(1  was  to  build  and 
to  rebuild,  deliberately  and  in 
the  broadest  terms  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  he  explained. 

Williams  liste<l  three  key 
factors  in  that  decision. 

First,  to  upgrade  staff  when¬ 
ever  possible,  when  staffers  left 
for  other  jobs  or  retired. 

Second,  to  seek  better  editor¬ 
ial  personnel — “the  men  or 
women  we  wanted  for  particu¬ 
lar  spots,  even  though  the  bet¬ 
ter  staffer  co.st  substantially 
more  money.” 

Third,  when  better  talent 
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L.A.  Times 
Gives  Keys 
To  Excelling 

Bekkeij^;y,  Calif. 

Key  moves  marking  the  L«.s- 
Avgi’h's  Tiint'n’  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence  were  detailed  here  by 
George  M.  Straszer,  assistant 
to  the  editor,  at  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  As.socia- 
tion’s  Newspaper  Workshop. 

“This  program  has  already 
moved  ahead  of  the  time  sched¬ 
ule  but  is  an  unending  i)ursuit,” 
Straszer  said  in  de.scribing  the 
campaign  launched  when  Otis 
Chandler  became  Times’  pub¬ 
lisher  in  1960. 

“Any  newspaper  can  inten¬ 
sify  its  readership  and  its  value 
to  the  community  by  adding  one 
single  highly  skilled  staffer  to 
its  editorial  department,”  he 
told  the  workshop. 

This  point  was  taken  up  by 
Nick  Williams,  editor  who  has 
directed  the  bid  for  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence  which  he  and  Chandler 
charted  six  years  ago.  He  listed 
the  following  examples: 

•  One  very  able  editorial 
writer  can  make  his  newspaper 
e.ssential  reading  for  the 


was  needed  for  a  job  that  was 
not  yet  open,  or  for  which  there 
was  no  vacancy,  to  expand  the 
staff  while  still  separating  the 
new  or  special  job  from  its 
more  routine  aspects. 

The  1960  decision  .stemmed 
from  Chandler’s  conviction  that 
a  newspaper — no  matter  how 
successful — could  not  stand  still 
in  a  dynamic  market.  “Growth 
must  continue  or  there  is  a  de¬ 
cline,”  he  said.  The  Times  then 
led  the  nation  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  it  was  pointed  out. 

While  the  Times  felt  it  knew 
how  to  cope  with  the  competi¬ 
tive  thrust  of  metropolitan  and 
suburban  papers,  its  executives 
anticipated  major  competition 
from  television.  .Additionally, 
national  magazines  were  just 
l>eginning  to  zone  their  editions. 

Williams  saw  the  need  to 
strengthen  every  classification 
of  news.  He  began  gathering  in¬ 
formation  on  the  management 
of  foreign  staffs  and  drew  a 
blueprint  for  a  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

In  its  internal  reorganization, 
a  top  supei  visory  staff  was  de¬ 
veloped.  Moves  to  delegate  au¬ 
thority  were  initiated.  Talent 
was  added,  and  the  newcomers 
were  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
in  the  Times’  program. 

The  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  activities,  Williams  re¬ 
lated,  were  .soon  tested  by  two 
unexpected  developments,  the 
Los  Angeles  newspaper  consoli¬ 
dation,  and  the  entry  of  the 
.Vf'M’  York  Tioien  into  the  Coast 
market  which  proved  to  Ik? 
temporary’. 

• 

Diet  Pill  Finn 
Loses  First  Appeal 

John  Andre,  president  of  the 
Drug  Research  Corporation  and 
the  promoters  of  the  diet  pills. 
Regimen  Tablets,  lo.st  their  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  York  City. 

On  September  1,  the  three- 
judge  court  unaminously  af¬ 
firmed  the  convictions  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  jury  trial  handed 
down  in  .May  196r)  which  le- 
sulted  in  sentences  of  an  18- 
month  jail  term  and  fines  of 
$r)(),0()0  for  Andre  and 
for  the  corporation. 

The  advertising  agency,  Kas- 
tor  Hilton,  Chesley,  Clifford  and 
.Atherton  (now.  Raster  Foote 
Hilton  &  .Atherton),  also  found 
guilty  by  the  District  Court  and 
fined  $.">0,0(10,  did  not  a|)peal  the 
first  judgment. 

U.S.  Attorney,  Joseph  P. 
Hoey  said  Andre  has  moved  to 
.“■tay  i.s.suance  of  the  Court  of 
Apjieals  mandate  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  pending  application 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  for  review 
of  the  ajipeals  decision. 


Q 

Ahlstrom 

Daily  News 
Makes  Five 
Appointments^ 

A  realignment  of  the  Xrw 
York  Daily  Newx  business  office 
and  production  department 
staffs  has  been  announced  by 
W.  H.  James,  executive  vice- 
president. 

Richard  A.  Ahlstrom,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  News  since 
1963,  is  named  manager  of  a 
newly-created  engineering  and 
planning  department. 

In  his  new  position,  AhLstrom 
will  investigate  and  follow  the 
research  and  development  of 
production  as  well  as  the  di.s- 
tribution  facilities  available  to 
the  newspaper  publishing  indus¬ 
try.  He  will  work  with  all  de¬ 
partments  on  planning  for  fu¬ 
ture  capital  inve.stments  and  will 
assist  on  installation  of  new 
e<iuipment  and  methods.  He 
joined  the  New’s  in  1952  as  an 
administrative  assistant. 

Thomas  Caplet,  formerly 
))lanning  coordinator  for  Copley 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  joins  the 
News  as  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager. 

George  Farley  is  appointed 
production  manager  and  retains 
his  present  title  of  mechanical  j 
superintendent,  reporting  to  the  i 
assistant  business  manager.  In  { 
his  new  capacity,  Farley  will  f 
assume  responsibility  for  jiro-  f 
duction  of  the  New’s  rotogravure  j 
magazine  in  addition  to  being  in  j 
charge  of  jiroduction  of  the  daily  ! 
and  Sunday  black  and  white  edi-  t 
tions  as  well  as  the  color  comic  ■ 
section.  H  joined  the  News  in  . 
1929. 

James  Hewitt,  who  came  to 
the  News  as  rotogravure  super-  i 
intendent  in  1965,  will  liecome 
assistant  production  manager. 
Prior  to  joining  The  News,  Mr.  [ 
Hewitt  was  assi.stant  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  Alco  Gra¬ 
vure  Co. 

Richard  Scott,  who  joined  the 
News  in  June  of  this  year  a.« 
assistant  rotogravure  superin¬ 
tendent  and  operations  supervi¬ 
sor,  will  become  rotogravure  su¬ 
perintendent.  Prior  to  joining 
the  News,  Scott  was  marketing 
manager  for  Sinclair  and  Valen¬ 
tine  Co. 
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How  to  make 

Women  Readers  Love  YOU 

The  ladies  of  our  land  spend  more  than  one  billion  dollars  annually  just  to 
do  something  with  their  hair. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  has  done  something  to  capture  this 
tremendous  reader  interest  for  your  newspaper. 

If  you’re  an  NEA  client  it  won’t  cost  you  a  cent! 

We  commissioned  Dorothea  Zack  Hanie,  editor  of  the  Hairdo  Magazine 
and  the  nation’s  foremost  authority  in  the  field  to  execute  two  important 
assignments  for  you: 

1.  A  20-part  illustrated  newspaper  series  with  all  the  latest  news  about 
hair  styles  and  care  —  do-it-yourself  or  professional.  This  is  to  release  starting 
October  17,  just  ahead  of  the  holiday  season  when  milady  wants  to  look 

her  loveliest  and  reader  interest  peaks. 

2.  A  96-page  book  presenting  an  expansion  of  the  series  with  additional 
illustrations  for  prestige  and  service-minded  newspapers  to  make  available 
to  readers  for  permanent  reference. 

Combined,  the  two  assignments  complete  the  “Hairdo  How-To  Guide,” 
a  valuable  enterprise  package  which  will  command  solid  readership  and 
create  lasting  goodwill. 

Women  readers  will  love  you  for  it. 


Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

New  York  •  Cleveland 


GPs  Get 
AP  News 
In  Asia 


pac;k  of  the  v^  eek 

Six  Column 
Layout  Is 
‘Op  Format’ 

Bv  Kdinuiitl  C.  Arnold 


Whenever  new  develo[)nients 
l)oil  up  in  any  field,  a  new 
vocabulary  follows.  “Neutrons” 
and  “protons”  didn’t  enter  the 
lanpruapre  until  the  atom  was 
split;  “appiorneinento”  took  on 
a  new  meaning  with  the  Vatican 
Councils.  -4nd  so  in  newspaiier 
typography. 

The  growing  use  of  the  op¬ 
timum  line  length  to  determine 
the  number  of  columns  per  news¬ 
paper  page  prompts  us  to  enter 
a  new  item  in  the  typographer’s 
lexicon.  We’ll  call  it  the  “opti¬ 
mum  format”  or,  inevitable,  “op 
format”. 

This  format  results  when  the 
column  width  comes  within  1 
pica  of  the  optimum  line  length. 
This  is  usually  a  6-column  page 
although,  a  la  Clirixtinn  Scietice 
Monitor,  it  may  be  in  5  columns 
or  even,  on  a  smaller  web  or 
sheet,  in  4  columns. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press  is  doing  a  fine  job  with 
the  op  format  in  its  Sunday 
edition.  It  uses  the  6-columner 
only  on  key  (ad-free)  pages  but 
they  manage  to  open  up  a  whole 
passel  of  ’em  each  week. 

I  chose  the  Page  of  this  Week 
to  demonstrate  another  impor¬ 
tant  principle  at  the  .same  time, 
that  of  the  “oriented  layout”. 

Orienting  is  a  useful  tech¬ 
nique  whenever  you  use  a  “mag¬ 
azine  style”  layout  as  here.  It’s 
also  called  the  “no-orphan”  tech¬ 
nique  of  the  “buddy  system”. 

It  means  that  every  display 
element  aligns,  horizontally  or 
vertically  with  at  least  one 
other. 

Notice  at  the  top  of  the  page, 
the  two  outside  pictures  align 
at  their  bottoms  as  do  the  two 


inside  ones.  The  top  of  the  head¬ 
line  ties  up  with  the  top  of  the 
large  cut.  The  cutlines,  at  the 
right  of  the  page,  align  with  the 
second  line  of  the  head  and  the 
photographers  byline  (he’s  Jay 
Abbott  and  we  give  him  a  big 
hand!)  aligns  with  the  top  of 
the  second-from-left  pic. 

Too  subtle  to  see  in  reproduc¬ 
tion,  the  top  of  the  lefthand  cut 
aligns  with  the  base  of  the 
Duke’s  nose  in  the  second  cut. 
Alignment  need  not  be  only  on 
edges  of  pix;  it  can  be  on  any 
well  defined  line  within  the 
photo. 

The  bottom  photo,  of  course, 
aligns  with  the  foot  margin  of 
the  page.  Vertical  alignment  of 


it  is  on  the  legs  of  type. 

In  normal  newspaper  pages, 
vertical  alignment  is  so  tight 
l>ecause  of  column  divisions  that 
the  oriented  layout  is  automatic. 
It  is  when  you  have  the  freedom 
of  large  open  areas,  as  here,  that 
the  buddy  system  becomes  most 
important. 

As  a  sidebar,  note  that  none 
of  the  pix  is  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  as  any  other.  This  lends 
interest  with  v'ariety.  And  that 
one  picture,  by  its  size,  definitely 
dominates  the  combo  and  b^ 
comes  the  nucleus  for  strong 
pattern.  Note,  too,  the  14-point 
subheads. 

ARNOLD'S  ANCIENT  AX¬ 
IOM:  On  this  page,  op  is  pop. 


Ladies  ‘First’ 
At  Press  Club 

Washington 
The  National  Pi  •ess  Club  has 
ended  a  battle  of  the  sexes  with 
the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club — at  least  for  now. 

The  women  have  long  con¬ 
tended  they  were  receiving  an 
unequal  break  on  major  stories 
because  prominent  people  make 
their  only  Washington  public 
appearance  at  the  all-male 


luncheons  of  the  NPC.  Re¬ 
porters  of  both  sexes  have  been 
allowed  to  cover  the  speeches 
and  Q  and  A  sessions  from  the 
ballroom  balcony,  long  a  symbol 
of  .second-class  press  citizen.ship 
to  the  ladies.  In  recent  times  the 
rules  were  relaxed  to  allow  24 
women  reporters  to  attend  the 
luncheons. 

But  the  women  decided  this 
was  not  enough,  and  cabled  the 
wife  of  Philippines  President 
Ferdinand  Marcos,  asking  her 
to  dis.suade  her  husband  from 
accepting  an  NPC  invitation 
during  his  visit  here.  The 


women’s  club  had  also  invited 
Marcos  to  address  them,  and  the 
Philippines  Embassy  press  offi¬ 
cer,  Abelardo  Valencia,  huddled 
with  NPC  officers.  The  men  said 
they  would  double  the  quota  to 
48.  This  was  turned  down  by 
WNPC  president  Eve  Edstrom, 
who  said  there  should  be  no 
limit  on  the  number  of  accred¬ 
ited  correspondents  who  could 
hear  Marcos.  The  NPC  board 
met  again  and  decided  that  all 
accredited  Washington  reporters 
could  attend  the  luncheon.  There 
are  about  125  accredited  women 
reporters  in  Washington. 


News  from  the  United  States 
now  reaches  U.S.  armed  forces 
personnel  in  Japan  and  Oki¬ 
nawa  as  fast  as  if  they  were 
listening  to  broadcasts  at  home. 

The  Associated  Press  domes¬ 
tic  broadca.st  news  wire  is  being 
relayed  24  hours  a  day  by  cable 
to  armed  forces  broadcast  news 
de.sks  in  both  Japan  and  Oki¬ 
nawa.  The  service  began  Sept. 
21. 

In  the  Japane.se  islands  the 
AP  Bioadcast  News  is  distri¬ 
buted  to  seven  radio  and  three 
television  stations  of  the  U.S. 
Far  East  Network.  AP  broad¬ 
cast  news  is  transmitted  from 
New  Yoik.  The  broadcast  wire 
goes  over  a  circuit  that  laces 
165,000  miles  through  the 
states,  then  by  cable  to  Manila 
where  it  is  relayed  over  armed 
forces  facilities  to  both  Japan 
and  Okinawa — an  airline  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  10,000 
miles. 

The  wire  also  goes  overseas 
to  commercial  broadcasters  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  to  many  armed 
forces  stations  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean. 

Arrangements  for  broadca.st 
wire  expansion  into  the  Pacific 
and  elsewhere  abroad  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  AP’s  World  Services 
Division,  headed  by  assistant 
general  manager  Stanley  M. 
Swinton.  Henry  Hartzenbu.sch, 
Chief  of  North  Asian  Services, 
signed  the  contracts. 

Army  stations  now  have  pre¬ 
pared  newscasts  which  can  be 
lead  on  the  air  without  editing. 

Previously,  Viet  Nam  man- 
jiower  needs  created  a  problem 
of  securing  and  retaining 
trained  personnel  for  the  forces 
stations. 

Robert  Eunson,  AP  assistant 
general  manager  in  charge  of 
broadcast  news  and  services 
said  the  broadcast  wire,  one  of 
the  woild’s  longest  news  cir¬ 
cuits,  is  also  one  of  the  busiest. 

Hourly  world  news  summar¬ 
ies  are  transmitted  22  times 
each  day.  In  addition,  the  wire 
carries  spot  news  bulletins  and 
stories,  special  features  and 
broadcast  news  scripts. 

The  wire  carries  a  full 
sports  file,  including  the  scores 
every  three  innings  and  stories 
of  major  league  baseball 
games.  Period  scores  and  spe¬ 
cial  stories  of  major  football 
games  also  are  included  in  the 
report  now  available  to  the 
military  listeners. 
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Why  6  Kings? 


can  choose 


WM^x  *  '  M'  "f 

POSED — The  dog  was  in  the  right  place  to  illustrate  windy  March 
weather. 


‘Nonsense’  of  Posed  Versus  Unposed  Shots  j 


A  controversy  which  fiequently  pops  U))  amoin;  news  photoj;-  j 
rai)heis  is  whether  to  pose  or  not  i)o.se  pictures.  j 

We  ))ut  the  question  to  Bill  La  Foice,  a  sharp  young  news 
l)hotographer  on  the  Baltinutrc  (Md.)  S/or.  | 

“My  main  approach,”  he  starts  off,  “is  through  candid  photog¬ 
raphy.  Showing  people  doing  things  as  they  really  aie —  j/arti-  j 
cularly  kids  at  play,  with  emphasis  on  their  facial  expressions 
and  their  ingenuity.  ' 

“I  like  to  use  a  200mm  or  400nim  lens  in  order  to  remain  un¬ 
observed.  This  lessens  the  chance  of  the  subject  becoming  stiff  or 
ten.se.  ; 

“Many  times  the  car  provides  a  good  vantage  point  from  which  || 
to  shoot  without  l/eing  obseived.  Even  while  moving,  I  can  operate 
a  3‘)mm  camera  with  one  hand  and,  with  the  convertible  toj)  down, 
shoot  in  any  direction  to  catch  pictuies  that  would  otherwi.se  be  i 
lost.  * 

“I’ve  al.so  used  my  motor  scooter  the  .same  way  with  even  greater 
manueverability.  Aboa/d  the  scooter,  with  a  35mm  around  my  J 
neck,  I  can  see  even  more  of  what’s  going  on  about  me  than  I  can  : 
from  a  car.  And  I’m  able  to  ride  right  up  to  where  the  action  is. 
Because  the  scooter  is  small  and  quiet,  most  j/eople  don’t  even 
notice.”  ? 

Still  another  one  of  Bill’s  loiposcd  methods  is  to  j/hotograph 
subjects  unawares  with  a  super-wide-angle  lens  at  such  close 
lange  the  person  being  photograj/hed  doesn’t  realize  what’s  haj)- 
pening. 

A  couple  of  summers  ago,  he  dressed  up  as  Good  Humor  man 
and  went  out  on  an  icecieam  truck.  He  had  a  Nikon  with  21mm  ^ 

lens  under  his  shirt  and  ran  a  cable  release  to  the  dime  changer.  | 

Only  the  round  part  of  the  lens  protruded  from  his  uniform. 

The  camera  clicked  each  time  he  punched  coins  out  of  the 
changer  at  his  waist.  “Since  all  the  subjects  were  kids  buying  ice-  > 
cream,”  Bill  relates,  “not  one  of  them  noticed  the  camera  lens.”  j 

The  results  turned  into  a  lO-picture  full-page  picture  sj/iead 
in  the  Sun.  (One  of  the  pictures  shown  in  this  column.)  An  ji 
eleventh  picture  ran  on  the  fi'ont  j/age,  keying  the  .story.  ; 

But  as  fine  a  job  as  Bill  La  Force  does  with  candids  —  and  he  j 
does  extremely  fine  —  he  admits  unj/osed  j/ictures  do  not  always  i 
achieve  the  desired  results. 

“Often  it  becomes  necessary  to  j/o.se  a  subject  oi-  creat  a  situa-  | 

tion  when  a  candid  opportunity  is  missed,”  he  says.  “Or  when  i 

one  ju.st  doesn’t  exi.st  at  all.  But  if  well  done,  a  good  ])osed  j/icture  i 
doesn’t  really  looked  po.sed.”  ; 

Bill  points  to  the  kite  picture  shown  on  the  left  as  an  examj/le  | 

of  the  above  statement.  The  Sun  caption  which  ran  with  the  j/ic-  j 
ture  explained  that  the  two  boys  tried  to  fly  the  kite,  and  thanks 
to  a  heavy  wind,  had  to  climb  a  tree  to  get  it.  And  that  “they  were 
barked  to  greater  heights  by  Gypsy,”  the  dog  in  the  photograph. 

“I  needed  a  shot  to  illustrate  the  windy  March  weather,”  Bill 
explains.  “I  wanted  something  different,  the  kite  was  in  the  tree  i 

to  begin  with,  and  I  asUcd  the  kids  to  go  u))  and  get  it  down.  ' 

“The  dog,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  boys,  became  interested  in 
the  action.  I  waited  until  he  was  in  the  right  place  and  took  the 
picture.  The  dog  iikuIc,  my  photograph.”  j 

Bill  adds  that  there  are  times  when  it  is  Ijetter  to  have  the  * 
subject,  especially  kids,  look  right  into  the  camera  in  an  obviously-  ' 
jjosed  fashion,  such  as  when  a  kid  has  just  won  a  freckle  contest. 

“You  have  to  roll  with  the  jjunches,”  he  continues,  “to  know 
when  to  take  unpo.sed  candids,  when  to  pose,  and  even  moie  t 
importantly,  how  to  pose.  It  depends  on  the  particular  assignment 
and  in  one  day’s  shooting,  I  may  find  my.self  going  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other. 

“Unposed  shots  depend  on  both  the  photographer’s  ability  and 
luck,  such  as  with  my  iceci  eam  pictures.  Posed  shots  depend  on 
the  ability  to  recreate  a  scene,  sometimes  in  its  entirety.” 

He  said  the  picture  of  the  “culture-loving  cow,”  shown  wdth  this 
column,  is  one  example  of  recreating  a  scene.  “There  was  this 
outdoor  art  exhibit  on  a  dairy  farm.  One  of  the  herd  had  already 
eaten  a  painting.  I  posed  the  girl  and  had  somelxidy  coax  the  cow 
through  the  hole  in  the  fence  by  waving  some  grass  at  it. 

(Continued  on  page  34) 
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NOW... 

mechanized  film  processing  (with  aii  its  advantages) 
is  a  live  consideration  for  you 


New  KODAK  VERSAMAT  Film 
Processor  priced  nearly 
%  below  earlier  models. 


Send  for  the  free  brochure.  Learn  how  this  photographic  achievement 

can  benefit  your  operation. 

The  Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5,  can  end  costly 
peak  demands  on  your  facilities.  Your  photographers  can 
spend  less  time  in  the  dark— more  time  out  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Your  films  can  be  processed  with  unprecedented 
consistency— and  quality  that  leads  to  fewer  re-shootings 
and  less  waste  in  printing.  Practical  Kodak  engineering 
gives  you  all  this  in  very  little  space  and  with  a  $6,850 
price  tag  instead  of  the  $18,000  or  more  required  for 
previously  offered  automatic  systems. 

Write  for  the  brochure  today.  It  explains  and  docu¬ 
ments  these  important,  cost-saving  features  and  describes 
how  Kodak  can  offer  you  “undivided  responsibility”  for 
the  performance  of  your  film  processing  system.  As  the 
maker  of  film,  chemicals,  and  equipment,  Kodak  is  able 
to  go  “right  down  the  line”  with  you  in  ending  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  space,  work-load,  consistency,  efficiency,  and 
quality. 

The  Kodak  Versamat  Film  Processor,  Model  5,  of¬ 
fers  so  many  routes  to  savings  that  your  initial  investment 
can  be  recovered  in  an  amazingly  short  time.  Act  now  to 
learn  the  important  details.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  today. 


Photography 


(Continued  from  intyv  32) 


“I  later  sold  the  shot  to  Life’s  Mixcellany  pape.” 

Kill  doesn’t  buy  the  constant  argrument  between  news  photog¬ 
raphers  over  unposfcd  versus  posed  shots,  with  each  side  advocating 
that  their  method  is  the  ONLY  approach  to  journalistic  photog¬ 
raphy.  “That  is  sheer  nonsense,’’  he  says.  “You  use  whatever 
method  is  best  for  a  given  situation.  And  the  same  thing  applies 
to  whether  you  use  natural  light  or  strol)e  and  which  cameia 
does  the  job. 

“Some  photographers  swear  by  natui  al  light.  I  use  both  natuial 
light  and  strolie,  or  both,  depending  on  what  the  particular  situa¬ 
tion  demands. 

“Not  long  ago,  I  had  to  shoot  night  stock  car  racing.  I  used 
available  light  to  catch  the  cai  s  themselves,  getting  them  as  a  blur 
coming  toward  the  unblurred  flagman. 

“But  the  stands  were  completely  dark.  I  couldn’t  shoot  the  fans 
in  them  at  a  loth  wide  oi)en  with  natural  light.  So  I  used  flash. 
The  fans  didn’t  even  notice  it  while  I  was  shooting. 

“Eight  pictures  and  a  story  made  up  a  full  page  in  the  Sun. 
Seven  of  the  shots  showed  the  fans’  faces  in  various  stages  of 
excitement.  The  eighth,  the  key  picture,  showed  the  blurred  cars 
and  the  flagman. 

“I  like  the  natural  light  effect  when  .shooting  basketball,  for 
instance.  And  for  hockey  action.  Rut  I  won’t  hesitate  to  u.se 
strol)e  for  mid-court  and  mid-ice  shots. 

“Because  pictures  are  printed  on  newsprint,  newspaper  photog- 
laphers  have  to  be  more  proficient  than  magazine  photographers 
in  both  natural  light  and  strobe  techniques.  Some  of  the  detail  is 
always  lost  in  newspaper  printing.’’ 

Bill  also  feels  photographers  should  l)e  proficient  in  all  types  of 
camera,  not  just  35mm  or  2*4.  “Different  cameras  have  different 
u.ses,”  he  says.  “And  no  one  particular  camera  or  type  of  cameia 
can  best  portray  every  situation. 

“Cameras  are  tools  and  their  selection  should  be  based  on  the 
situation  and  the  desired  goal.  So  many  news  jihotographers 
swear  that  a  Leica  or  the  Nikon  is  all  they  ever  use,  others  claim 
a  Rollie  will  do  anything.  I  disagree.  The  kite  picture  was  taken 
with  a  Rollie,  the  cow  shot  with  a  Nikon. 

“Take  a  look  at  this  picture,’’  Bill  said,  holding  up  a  Sun  tear- 
sheet  which  .showed  six  workmen  on  the  cluttered  stage  of  a  once- 
elegant  theatre  that  was  being  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
parking  lot.  The  workmen  were  bowing  at  the  waist  and  the  slug 
under  the  photo  read:  “Their  Act  Brought  the  House  Down.” 

“This  shot  won  a  couple  of  prizes,”  Bill  said.  “I  set  it  up.  I  used 
a  21  superwide-angle  lens.  I  took  it  with  natural  light.  This  one 
picture  embodies  everything  we’ve  been  talking  about  concerning 
l)o.ses  versus  unposed,  natural  light  versus  strobe  and  knowing 
what  equipment  to  use.  I  had  to  make  a  choice  in  all  thiee  cases.” 

La  Force,  2o,  has  been  with  the  Sun  the  past  five  years.  He 
started  out  on  his  hometown  Chnrlotteuville  (Va.)  Daily  Progress, 
spent  some  time  in  both  commercial  photography  and  with  a 
movie  producing  company,  then  worked  a  year  with  the  Balti- 
moie  Neu's-f^ost  (now  Xetes  Amerienn). 

Bill  is  attending  .Johns  Hopkins  University  full-time  at  night 
and  expects  to  graduate  in  1967  with  a  degree  in  Indu.strial  Sup¬ 
ervision  and  Management. 

“It’s  best  to  get  all  the  education  you  can,”  he  says.  “To  take 
courses  in  behavorial  sciences  such  as  psychology  and  sociology. 
As  a  news  photographer  you  have  to  understand  i)eople  —  their 
feelings  and  emotions. 

“A  i)hotogiai)her  meets  all  types  under  all  types  of  circum¬ 
stances,  from  coiporation  executives  to  bums  on  skid  row.  If  he 
can  understand  and  predict  their  actions,  he’s  a  .step  ahead  in 
planning  his  pictures.” 

Bill  La  Force’s  philosophy  of  newspicture  taking  sums  up  hi.s 
own  approach  to  the  posed  versus  unpo.«ed  picture  controversy: 

news  photographer  should  be  able  to  adapt  to  any  given  sit¬ 
uation  whether  it  involves  caiidids  or  posed  pictures,  natural 
light  or  flashgun  pictures.  No  one  predetermined  policy  will  cover 
every  situation. 

“Each  individual  situation  should  be  judged  the  .same  way  — 
individually.  The  news  photographer  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
interpret  the  story  to  the  public  in  the  most  suitable  manner.” 

That’s  a  suitable  enough  answer  to  lay  the  whole  posed-unposed 
contioversy  to  rest. 
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UNPOSED— A  camera  lens  protruding  out  from  under  a  Good 
Humor  man's  shirt,  a  cable  release  to  the  dime  changer.  And  not 
one  kid  noticed  it. 


POSED- 


■An  outdoor  art  exhibit  on  a  dairy  farm.  One  of  the 
herd  had  already  eaten  a  painting.  The  girl  was  posed,  the  cow 
was  lured  through  the  fence  by  waving  some  grass  at  it. 
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In  both  quality  and  service,  we  have 
always  believed  in  delivering  more  than  was 
expected  and  more  than  we  promised  .  .  . 
that’s  why,  for  example,  we  spend  so  much 
time  and  effort  on  customer 
service  with  1 9  Representatives  throughout 
the  Western  Hemisphere  .  .  . 
even  though  we  could  "do  with  less." 

We  make  mats  and  only  mats  .  .  . 
as  leaders  and  specialists  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry,  we  will  continue 
to  give  more  quality  and  more  service 
in  keeping  with  our  customers’  ever 
increasing  reliance  upon  Wood  Flong. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  N*w  York  OHIee:  8S1  Fifth  Av«..  Fhon*:  MU  7-29SO 
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SERVIMO  THE  ORAPMIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1911 


Leader  in  Speed— Leader  in  Automatic  Operation  and  Leader  in  Typographic  Quaiity. 


Eiektron  II 

The  Eiektron  II  is  a  single-dis¬ 
tributor  machine  human-engi¬ 
neered  for  manual  operation.  It 
employs  continuous,  uninter¬ 
rupted  assembly  of  matrices, 
straight-line  delivery  that  elim¬ 
inates  the  assembling  elevator 
and  push-button  control  of  ba¬ 
sic  machine  functions.  It  can 
accommodate  up  to  four  stan¬ 
dard  90-channel  magazines.  A 
selected  magazine  is  moved  by 
hydraulic  action  to  its  proper 
position.  Eiektron  II  is  the  first 
machine  which  in  no  way  limits 
the  operator’s  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce — providing  more  produc¬ 
tion  when  it  is  needed. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY  • 


Eiektron  Mixer 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  features 
of  the  Eiektron  II,  the  Eiektron 
Mixer  may  be  operated  either 
manually  or  by  6-level  tape, 
can  accommodate  up  to  four 
90-channel  magazines  and  will 
mix  from  any  adjacent  pair. 
With  tape  control  the  Eiektron 
Mixer  makes  possible  a  true 
breakthrough  of  tape  mixing  in 
both  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  composing  rooms.  For 
mixed  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  as  well  as  straight  matter, 
tape  control  means  higher  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  deadlines. 


29  RYERSON  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Auto-Controlled  Eiektron 

Now  all  machine  functions  of 
the  Eiektron  or  Eiektron  Mixer 
can  be  operated  automatically, 
by  either  manually  keyboarded 
or  computer-generated  tape. 
Tape  command  automatically 
changes  the  line  measure  and 
places  the  magazine,  mold  and 
knife  block  into  synchroniza¬ 
tion,  thereby  dressing  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  operation.  A  major 
advantage  of  the  Auto-Control- 
led  Eiektron  is  automatic  colla¬ 
tion  at  the  machine,  especially 
important  in  classified  work. 
These  features  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion  to  meet  individual  needs. 


!  Mergenthaler 


Vi .  I).  Little  Dies,  78 

Wiili.'ini  I),  l-ittic,  Sr., 
tin-  and  iiulditiluT  of  tho  .\ihi 
(t)kla.)  ihiilji  Si'wH,  (liod  la.<' 
wi-ok  of  :i  In-art  alta<'k.  Ho 
was  well  known  thmug-hout  the 
Southwest  as  an  educator  and 
journalist.  He  was  head  of  the 
English  Department  of  East 
Central  State  College  in  Okla¬ 
homa  from  1909-1914.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  Ada  News  in  1921 
and  has  been  its  Editor  and 
Publisher  since. 

Little  was  a  brother  of  S. 
George  Little,  President  of 
General  Features  Corporation. 
He  is  survived  also  by  a  son, 
William  D.  Little,  Jr.,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Ada  News,  a 
daughter,  Mary  Gurley,  and 
wife,  Dorothy. 

• 

Travel  Writers  Elect 

Toronto 

Kermit  Holt  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Travel  Writers  here.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  :  vicepresidents,  Robert 
Kane,  Cue  Magazine  and  Gerry 
Hall,  Toronto  Sta/r;  secretary, 
William  Hughes,  Cleveland 
Frees;  and  treasurer,  Chan  For¬ 
man,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
m 

Joins  H&G 

Hank  Seiden,  former  creative 
director  of  the  Marschalk  Com¬ 
pany  and  onetime  national  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post,  has  joined  Hicks  4 
Greist  as  a  senior  vicepresident 
and  creative  director. 

• 

Leaves  N.Y.  Post 

Martin  M.  Mosho,  who  has 
been  working  on  the  advertising 
sales  staff  of  the  New  York  Post, 
has  gone  to  work  as  a  salesman 
for  the  Schools  and  Colleges 
Department  of  Mademoiselle 
magazine. 


Howard  B.  Souwartz — jiro- 
moted  to  .sport.-^  editor  from 
.sporUs  .staff,  Yonkers  (N,  Y.) 
fleriibl  Stofesiiiini. 

*  ♦  * 

Ed  .Mm.i.kk,  former  .-M*  .stalfer 
— numed  acting  assistant  city 
editor,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  succeeding  Tom  Swecten 
who  joined  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  staff.  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Raymond  O.  Flowers — 
from  business  editor  to  city  ball 
reporter  for  the  Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ronald  D.  McMahan 
who  joins  the  Cluittatiooga  Post 
staff. 

*  •  * 

Arthi’r  H.  Stewart,  onetime 
news  executive  with  Toronto 
Daily  Star — appointed  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  Port 
Credit  (Ont.)  Weekly. 

*  *  * 

William  Watson,  city  editor, 
Fremont  (Calif.)  News  Register 
— named  editor. 

*  «  * 

Tex  Adams — named  president 
of  News-Citizen  Newspapers, 
Pasadena,  Tex.,  succeeding  JiM 
Pace  who  resigned.  Adams  is  a 
former  editor  of  the  Grand 
Prairie  News-Texan, 

*  *  • 

Will  Hatch — resigned  as 

news  editor  of  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.) 
New  Mexican  to  handle  press 
relations  for  Anderson  Carter, 
Republican  candidate  for  New 
Mexico  seat  in  tbe  U.S.  Senate. 
• 

Ludlow  Names  Kirby 

The  Ludlow  Typograph  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  has  appointed 
Jerry  Kirby  to  a  new  vicepresi¬ 
dent  post.  He  will  serve  a  dual 
role — supervising  Ludlow  sales 
and  service  activities  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada — and  directing 
Ludlow  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  efforts.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Ludlow%  Kirby  wa.s  a  part¬ 
ner  in  Davis,  Kirby  and  Giay 
Inc. 
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MARVIN  KLAPPER  has  been  named  editor  of  Home  Furnishings  Daily, 
a  Fairchild  publication.  He  joined  HFD  in  December  as  materials  and 
technology  editor.  Prior  to  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Women's  Wear  Daily,  another  Fairchild  paper.  Klapper  started 
with  Fairchild  Publications  in  1945  in  the  research  department. 

ROBERT  F.  ZONKA,  appointed  assistant  managing  editor  in  the  fea¬ 
tures  department  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  He  succeeds  Sid  Bulla 
who  retired  Sept.  30.  Zonka  joined  the  paper  as  a  copy  boy  in  1948, 
becoming  a  reporter  2  years  later.  He  has  worked  on  various  editorial 
desks  including  features,  financial,  telegraph  and  copy  and  city  desks. 
From  1964  to  the  present  he  was  a  news  editor.  Zonka  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild. 

J.  PAUL  JANNUZZO  has  been  named  manager  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  manager  of  advertising  services.  Prior  to  joining  ITT 
Jannuzzo  had  been  with  Kudner  Agency  Inc.  and  RCA  Electron  Tube 
Division. 
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Don  Barnes,  who  left  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
news  staff  last  year  to  join  Con¬ 
gressman  Glenn  Andrews’  staff 
in  Washington,  D.  C. — returned 
to  former  position.  Russell 
Tate,  south  Alabama  corre¬ 
spondent  joins  the  regular  news 
staff  of  the  Advertiser. 

*  «  * 

E.  M.  “Sparky”  Howell, 
publisher  of  the  Foley  (Ala.) 
Onlooker — named  Citizen  of  the 
Year  by  the  Baldwin  County 
Chiropractic  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Marion  H.  Manson — pro¬ 
moted  from  salesman  to  super¬ 
visor  of  outside  sales  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  ad  department  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  News-Press. 

*  *  * 

William  Stewart,  publisher 
of  Monroe  (Ala.)  Journal — ap¬ 
pointed  Alabama  State  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Association. 

*  *  « 

Rosemary  Davis — fiom  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  editorial 
department  secretary  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  women’s  editor.  Willi.\m 
R.  Carlson — from  Painesville 
(O.)  Telegraph — to  Cinrinnali 
Enquirer  general  assignment 
repoi'ter. 

♦  *  * 

George  J.  Clements — pro¬ 
moted  from  city  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Sun-Bulletin. 


Thomas  L.  Watson — named 
ad  manager  of  Pullnum  (Wash.) 
News-Review,  formerly  with  its 
sister  publication  the  Moscow 
(Idaho)  Daily  Idahonian, 

*  *  * 

Malcolm  Bolles,  advertising 
director  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Publishing  Co. — elected 
president  of  the  Better  Busine.ss 
Bureau. 

*  * 

Lane  Stephenson — to  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  university  infor¬ 
mation  and  publications  at 
Texas  A&M  University,  for¬ 
merly  in  public  relations  for 
Braniff  International  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Ty'er  (Tex.) 
Courier-Times  and  Morning 
Telegraph. 

«  «  « 

Chuck  Werle — from  sports 
desk  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
to  publicity  supervisor.  Miller 
Brewing  Co. 

*  «  * 

Robert  E.  Keating,  reporter 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Union — appointed  director  of 
public  information  for  the  New 
York  State  Identification  and 
Intelligence  System. 

V  *  * 

Jean  McAnulty — appointed 
press  secretary  to  Indiana  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roger  D.  Branlgin  effec¬ 
tive  Oct.  3.  She  is  fonner  re¬ 
porter,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
News,  and  succeeds  Richard  W. 
Vandivier,  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission. 
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in  the  news 


Two  Editors  Named 

Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can  named  Kenneth  J.  Rabben 
as  education  editor.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  teacher  with  eijfht  years’ 
newspaper  experience. 

Joann  Rodgers,  former  educa¬ 
tion  writer  and  medical  writer, 
was  appointed  medical  editor  at 
the  News  American  and  a  medi¬ 
cal  writer  for  the  Hearst  Head¬ 
line  Service. 

•  •  • 

h’KANiTS  S.  Rivett,  rejjoiter 
for  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times- 
Vnian — reelected  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Albany. 

*  *  « 

Charles  Pierson,  retired 
executive  editor,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Glohc-Democrat — joins  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Cardinal  organization  as 
general  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Football  Program  Co. 

*  *  * 

Herman  S.  Siiaps,  editor  of 
Home  Fumishings  Daily  — be¬ 
comes  editorial  assistant  to  the 
j)ublisher.  Stanley  Slom  — 
named  associate  editor  of  HFl). 
Both  appointments  are  to  newly- 
created  positions. 

*  *  * 

Alkrep  Stanford  —  elected 
j)re.sident  of  the  Connecticut 
Editorial  A.ssociation.  He  pub¬ 
lishes  the  New  Milford  Citizen. 

*  *  « 

Rose  Marie  Sciioeniioefer — 
named  youth  page  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  She 
will  work  with  student  reporters 
from  200  area  high  schools. 

*  *  * 

Rktiari)  F.  Delson  —  named 
director  of  public  relations  for 
National  Association  of  Photo¬ 
graphic  Manufacturers  Inc.  He 
is  a  former  repoi  ter  and  copy 
editor  with  White  Plains  (N.Y.) 
Reporter  Dispatch,  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register. 

*  *  * 

Karl  Cernik — from  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star,  to  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Amsterdam 
(N.  Y.)  Recorder. 

*  *  * 

To'i  SCIIIJ5Y  —  from  Beaver 
County  (Pa.)  Times  —  to 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 

Star  editorial  department. 

*  * 

Coral  Crosman— from  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  Scheyiectady  (N.Y.) 
Union-Star — to  a  public  school 
teacher  in  that  city. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Rarrara  Harris  Griffin,  ro- 
cently  married  Schenectady 


(N.  Y.)  Union-Star  reporter — 
resigned  to  accompany  her  hus¬ 
band  to  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

*  •  * 

Edith  Boscia  from  associate 
editor  The  Wave,  a  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.,  weekly — to  reporter, 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union- 
Star. 

•  •  * 

Herbert  G.  Stein,  education 
reporter  for  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette — appointed  special 
assistant  to  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Development.  Arthi’R  R.  Fried¬ 
man,  financial  editor  of  the 
Post-Gazette — received  financial 
writer’s  achievement  award, 
Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

«  •  « 

G.  Ward  Fenley,  former  in¬ 
formation  director,  University 
of  New  Mexico — to  head  of 
.\lbuquerque  (N.  M.)  .Jounml 
“Action  Line’’  department. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Alton  Blakeslee,  AP  science 
writer — on  Asia  tour  to  cover 
International  Cancer  Congress 
in  Tokyo  and  World  Cardiology 
Congress  in  New  Delhi. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Droiian,  former  reporter, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Traveler 
— named  press  relations  man¬ 
ager,  Allied  Chemical  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Artiii'R  Grant — to  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire.  He  is 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner. 

*  *  * 

Product  Manager 

John  W.  Dyer  has  been  named 
product  manager  of  letterpress 
inks  for  the  General  Printing 
Ink  division  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation. 

• 

Account  Executive 

David  Garwood  has  become  an 
account  executive  at  Knox 
Reeves  Advertising  agency  in 
Minneapolis.  He  was  once  a 
copywriter  with  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

• 

Ro^e  to  Riiberoid 

Irl  W.  Rose  II  has  joined 
Ruberoid  Co.  as  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion. 
For  the  past  four  years,  he  has 
been  a  senior  vicepresident  and 
member  of  the  Imard  of  directors 
of  Kastor  Foote  Hilton  & 
.\therton. 
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CREATIVE  SUPERVISOR— Dorothy 
Orr  Varn  has  been  appointed 
creative  supervisor  tor  women's 
interest  products  at  Hicks  & 
Greist  Inc.  agency  in  New  York. 

A  former  writer  at  Revlon,  Sullivan, 
Stauffer  Colwel  &  Bayles,  Avon 
Products,  Reiter-Ross,  and  Julius 
Garfinckel,  Mrs.  Varn  will  develop 
campaigns  for  H&G  clients  in  the 
cosmetics,  fashion,  food  and  home 
furnishings  industries. 

WWB  Named 

Econo-Car  International  has 
appointed  West,  Weir  &  Bartel 
as  its  advertising  agency  for 
both  domestic  and  international 
operations.  The  company  is 
headquartered  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla. 

• 

Creative  Director 

William  B.  Conklin,  a  creative 
supervisor  in  the  New  York 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  has  been  named 
creative  director  of  BBDO-San 
Francisco.  Conklin  received  a 
Freedoms  Foundation  award  for 
his  writing  on  democracy.  He 
co-authored  the  book  and  lyrics 
of  the  musical  “O  Say  Can  You 
See!’’,  which  ran  off-Broadway. 


Doan  to  TV  Guide 

Richard  K.  Doan,  former  S3m- 
dicated  tv  columnist  and  tv-radio 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  been  named  to  the 
New  York  bureau  staff  of  TV 
Guide  magazine.  Doan  will  write 
a  weekly  column  to  appear  in 
all  regional  editions  of  the  mag¬ 
azine.  He  has  discontinued  his 
five-day  a  week  tv  column  for 
Publishers  Newspaper  Syndicate 
which  has  been  appearing  in  30 
newspapers. 

• 

Joins  Johnstone 

Sanford  Roth  has  joined  John¬ 
stone  Inc.  as  a  vicepresident  and 
the  creative  director.  He  comes 
to  the  agency  from  West,  Weir  & 
Bartel  where  he  was  an  asso¬ 
ciate  creative  director. 

• 

Takes  Mag  Job 

Howard  M.  Kaufman  has  left 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  to  work  for  Red- 
book  magazine’s  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  Western  region 
contracts  for  Redbook’s  ‘“Tops 
in  the  Shops”  advertising. 


"This 

is 

London..." 

With  profound  insight 
Edward  R.  Murrow 
interprets  the  myriad  facets 
of  World  War  II  in  this 
outstanding  2  record  set. 
Here  are  24  of  the  great 
reporter’s  actual  BBC 
broadcasts.  Hear  theiTi  all. 


^  Edward  R.Muitow 

4  Repoiter  Remembers 
Volume  0no:lho  WerVoan 
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BOOKS  REVIEW 


Free  Press-Fair  Trial 
Dilemma  Is  Studied 

By  Ray  ErMin 


FREE  PRESS  AND  FAIR  TRIAL.  By 
Donald  M.  Gillmor.  Public  Affaire 
Press,  416  New  Jersey  Ave.,  S.E., 
Washinjrton,  D.  C.  2t0<i3.  254  pages. 
$6. 

The  necessity  for  maintaining 
a  free  press  and  fair  trial  in  the 
courts  and  to  keep  the  two  great 
libertarian  rights  off  a  collision 
course  that  could  lead  to  ulti¬ 
mate  damage  to  one  or  both  is  at 
once  age-old  and  ever-new. 

Currency  of  the  intricate 
problem  is  demonstrated  by  the 
debates  and  studies  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bar  Association  in  Chicago 
convention  and  the  answering 
statement  of  the  American 
New’spaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  (E&P,  Oct.  1,  page  11). 
The  dialogue  has  gone  on  a  long 
time  and  it  will  continue  for  a 
long  time.  The  better  under¬ 
standing  it  engenders  will  aid 
press  and  courts  alike. 

Notable  Service 

Donald  M.  Gillmor,  a  former 
newspaperman  w’ho  is  now  asso¬ 
ciate  professor  and  coordinator 
of  graduate  studies  at  the  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  has  performed  a 
notable  service  to  the  press,  bar 
and  bench  by  distilling  scores  of 
court  rulings  and  recounting 
sensational  court  cases  that  have 
had  big  press  coverage  before 
and  during  trial. 

The  dust  jacket  of  his  book, 
“Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial,”  is 
decorated  with  a  drawing  of 
scales  with  a  court  gavel  and  a 
typewriter  in  even  and  fair  bal¬ 
ance,  the  ideal  for  these  two 
freedoms  and  rights. 

There  have  been  excesses  in 
crime  reporting  and  excesses  in 
pre-trial  revelations  by  politic- 
ally-ambitious  prosecutors  and 
over-zealous  defense  lawyers  in 
a  comparatively  few  luridly  sen¬ 
sational  cases,  of  course,  but 
even  in  these  instances  it’s  hard 
to  prove  that  justice  has  been 
ill-used  by  a  free  press,  which 
operates  as  one  of  the  best 
guardians  a  defendant  has  for 
a  fair  and  public  trial. 

The  author  comments: 

lluglirs'  C'.omnienl 

“Those  who  would  restrict  the 
right  of  the  press  to  investigate, 
to  comment  fully,  and  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  administration  of  justice 
in  the  most  vehement  terms 
might  read  again  the  words  of 
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Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  an  im¬ 
portant  1931  case — words  which 
have  startling  currency  for  our 
day:  ‘Meanwhile,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  government  has  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  malfeasance  and 
corruption  have  multiplied, 
crime  has  grown  to  most  serious 
proportions,  and  the  danger  of 
its  protection  by  unfaithful  offi¬ 
cials  and  of  the  impairment  of 
the  fundamental  security  of  life 
and  property  by  criminal  alli¬ 
ances  and  official  neglect,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  primary  need  of  a 
vigilant  and  courageous  press, 
especially  in  great  cities.’  ” 

Communication  studies  sug¬ 
gest  that  there  is  probably  no 
simple  and  direct  cause-effect 
relationship  between  publicity 
and  jury  verdicts.  The  record 
does  not  so  indicate. 

Prof.  Gillmor  gives  this  per¬ 
tinent  answer  to  lawyers  who 
want  the  British  system  of  en¬ 
forcing  a  pre-trial  vacuum  of 
news  adopted  here: 

British  System  .\lien 

“We  must  not  look  for  solu¬ 
tions  in  a  British  context.  The 
immemorial  power  to  smite  pub¬ 
lication  is  alien  to  American 
tradition;  our  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  has  followed  a  different 
route.  The  contempt  pow'er  may 
have  taught  the  British  press 
the  rules  of  evidence,  but  it  has 
subtracted  from  the  total  free¬ 
dom  of  Englishmen,  and  some 
segments  of  the  English  press 
and  bar  are  concerned.  If  a 
judge  is  of  such  moral  frailty 
that  he  must  be  insulated  from 
criticism  and  extraneous  pres¬ 
sures,  society  runs  a  fearful 
risk  in  freeing  him  from  public 
surveillance.” 

In  his  concluding  chapter. 
Prof.  Gillmor  makes  some 
cogent  suggestions: 

“It  is  better  to  hazard  some 
of  the  abuses  which  attend  the 
exercise  of  free  speech  than  to 
run  the  risks  inevitable  when 
that  fundamental  right  is  sup¬ 
pressed.  A  press  properly  repre- 
■senting  the  public  will  bring 
social  infections  to  public  atten¬ 
tion.  When  it  fails,  it  violates  its 
First  Amendment  trust.  The 
courts  are  the  people’s  business; 
they  are  not  the  private  pre- 
•serve  of  either  pre.ss  or  bar.” 

It’s  estimated  that  only  alMnit 
eight  jiercent  of  criminal  cases 
come  to  jury  trials,  and  only  a 


fraction  of  these  are  covered  by 
the  press. 

Free  and  Fair 

After  his  years-long,  in-depth 
research.  Prof.  Gillmor  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  ideal  of  a  press 
that  is  both  free  and  fair  can 
be  served  w'ell  by  a  joint  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  press  and  bar 
to  provide  continuing  answers 
to  recurring  problems  of  crime 
reporting.  He  feels  it  is  urgent 
that  financial  backing  be  found 
for  recent  proposals  made  by 
the  Brookings  Institution  and 
Columbia  University  for  a  scien¬ 
tific  study  of  press  coverage  of 
judicial  and  legislative  proceed¬ 
ings,  with  emphasis  on  pre-trial 
reporting.  He  says  that  if  such 
a  study  is  permitted  to  die  in 
embryo,  the  free  press-fair  trial 
dilemma  will  persist  and  ill- 
considered  laws  may  be  the 
consequence. 

Newspapermen  and  lawyers 
of  good  will,  it  would  seem, 
ought  (though  many  of  the 
latter  will  not)  to  endorse  the 
author’s  conclusion: 

“But  until  evidence  has  been 
collected  to  show  or  to  deny  a 
causal  relationship  between  pre¬ 
verdict  information  and  im¬ 
paired  jury  verdicts,  a  mora¬ 
torium  would  be  declared  on  all 
attempts  at  restrictive  legisla¬ 
tion,  a  revival  of  the  arbitrary 
contempt  power,  or  unilateral 
codes  designed  to  inhibit  or 
interfere  with  press  coverage, 
without  corresponding  gains  to 
the  fair  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice.” 

lllllllllllllllll!llirii!H!!H;i<'lll:l1l!l{1ll1!l|l!llllliy 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  who  writes 
the  “Editorial  Workshop”  col¬ 
umn  in  E&P,  is  in  the  process  of 
preparing  his  third  book  for  his 
regular  publishers.  Hawthorn 
Books,  Inc.  Author  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  “Words  On  Paper”  and 
the  more  recent  “Dictionary  of 
U.sage  and  Style,”  Copperud  is 
now  writing  a  massive  volume 
to  be  entitled  “Usage:  A  Sym¬ 
posium.”  He  is  evaluating  the 
various  criticisms  of  word  usage 
and  coming  up  with  a  compend¬ 
ium  for  1968  that  newspaper¬ 
men,  writers,  teachers  and  edi¬ 
tors  should  find  essential.  Haw¬ 
thorn  hopes  to  publish  the  book 
sometime  in  1968. 

Guy  Richards,  assistant  city 
editor.  New  York  World  Journal 
Tribune,  is  the  author  of  a  sen¬ 
sational  book,  “Impartial  Agent: 
The  Goleniew.ski-Romanov  Ca.se” 
( Devin-Adair.  288  pages.  $.5.9,')). 
The  author  has  come  to  believe 
that  Czar  Nicholas  II  and  his 


family  were  not  assassinated  by 
the  Bolsheviks  in  1918  but  were 
spirited  to  Poland.  Four  investi¬ 
gating  teems  are  reported  to 
have  found  strong  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Czar’s  son,  Alexei, 
is  none  other  than  Lt.  Col.  Mi- 
chal  Goleniewski,  the  mysterious 
Polish  defector  who  served  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  for 
33  months  behind  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain  before  he  fled  for  his  life 
to  West  Berlin  on  Christmas 
Day,  1960. 

The  first  of  three  volumes  on 
broadcasting  is  “A  Tower  In 
Bahe\:  A  History  of  Broadcast-  j 
ing  in  the  United  States  to 
1933”  (Oxford  University  Press.  | 
344  pages.  Oct.  27.  $8.50).  The 
author  is  Erik  Barnouw,  pro-  | 
fessor  of  dramatic  arts,  in 
charge  of  graduate  studies  in 
film,  radio,  and  television,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  is  also 
editor.  Center  for  Mass  Com¬ 
munication,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press. 

Dramatic,  full-scale  news  re¬ 
porting  of  the  Eichmann  trial 
in  the  U.  S.  generated  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  toward  Jews 
but  failed  to  deepen  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi 
era.  This  is  a  major  finding  of 
a  .scientific  study  to  determine  j 
the  impact  and  lasting  effects  of  i 
Israel’s  prosecution  of  the  Nazi 
war  criminal.  The  study,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  University  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Survey  Research  Center, 
is  published  in  book  form, 
“The  Apathetic  Majority”  (By 
Charles  Y,  Clock,  Gertrude  J. 
Selznick,  Joe  L.  Spaeth,  so¬ 
ciologists.  Harper  &  Row.  221 
pages.  $6.95). 

Student  reporters  can  gain 
jiractical  experience  in  writing 
news  stories  from  a  new  man-  | 
ual,  “Assignment  Jonesville:  A  ; 
News  Reporting  Workbook”  (By 
Nicholas  N.  Pasterer.  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  Baton  . 
Rouge,  La.  70803.  Paperback,  j 
196  pages.  $3).  The  workbook  1 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  a  se-  I 
ries  of  fact  situations  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  devoted  to  reference  ma¬ 
terials.  Jonesville  is  a  mythical 
city  of  40,000  population. 

Newspapers  planning  to  send 
correspondents  to  any  foreign 
country  will  find  much  useful 
information  in  “A  Manual  For 
Correspondents”  (Compiled  by 
Editors  and  Foreign  Corres¬ 
pondents  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Edited  by  Robert  H.  Esta- 
brook.  Published  by  the  Wash- 
into  Post  Co.  Paperback.  125 
pages.  $3). 


Harper  &  Row  will  publish  in 
February  “The  New  York 
Times  Guide  To  Personal 
Finance”  by  Sal  Nuccio. 
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It’s  a  research  laboratory  built  with 
U.  S,  Steel  innovations.  Because  of 
it,  many  households  now  have 
better  houses.  U.  S.  Steel  uses  it  to 
test  new  steel  products  for  resi¬ 
dences— experimental  steel  founda¬ 
tion  systems,  safer  steel  roofs, 
decking  that  supports  both  a  ceiling 


and  a  floor,  steel-framed  interior 
wall  panels  easily  erected  by  two 
men,  even  a  stainless  steel  thresh¬ 
old  that  lasts  a  lifetime— anything 
that  means  better  houses  erected 
faster  for  less  money. 

U.  S.  Steel  has  developed  hun¬ 
dreds  of  innovations  over  the  years. 


Products  for  the  home . . .  products 
for  transportation  . .  .  products  for 
industry.  In  short,  products  for 
people  that  improve  somebody’s 
lot  because  we  care  a  lot  about  our 
products.  United  States  Steel,  525 
William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15230. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 
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Obituary 


Pat  l  J.  Morgan,  74,  retired 
foreign  aeivertising  manager  for 
the  Seu'  York  Herald  Tribune; 
Sept.  23. 

»  ♦  ♦ 

I).  A.  Morrison,  76,  Holly¬ 
wood  publicity  man  and  former 
reporter  with  the  New  York 
World-Tihpram,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Los  Anpelcs  Times 
and  other  west  coast  publica¬ 
tions;  Sept.  24. 

•  ♦  * 

Merril  E.  Stacy,  54,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican:  Sept.  11. 

•  ♦  ♦ 

\V.  C.  Mattox,  80,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Barta  Press  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Ma.ss.  until  retirement  in 
1956;  worked  for  New  York- 
World,  I>(tniit  News,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  others;  Sept.  19. 
«  ♦  « 

Roger  G.  Kelly,  66,  editor  of 
Tl’c-sf  Frankfort  (Ill.)  l>aih/ 
Anierican  for  past  30  years  and 
president  of  the  Daily  .4merican 
Corporation  at  time  of  his  death; 
Sept.  19. 

♦ 

WiLBi  R  IV.  Mackey,  57,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Fallbrook 
(Calif.)  Ente rprise  and  former 
foreign  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post:  Sept.  19. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Clikporp  H.  Harris,  55,  a 
news  editor  and  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor,  Chicaoo  Sun-Times;  Sept. 
11. 

*  *  * 

R(tBERT  IV.  Shields,  61,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  Western  News- 
liajier  Union.  St.  Louis;  sales¬ 
man  for  Sun  Chemical  Corp; 
Sept.  9. 

♦ 

Walter  J.  Taylor,  73,  former 
real  estate  editor  with  the  old 
Cleveland  News  with  40-year 

tenure  on  Xews  staff;  Sept.  28. 

«  *  « 

Charles  E.  Littleton,  77,  re¬ 
tired  corporate  secretary  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  Inc.;  Sept.  20. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Sami  el  Gr.4RD,  76,  farm  col¬ 

umnist  for  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal:  Sept.  15. 

<  *  « 

Clare  Lot  is  Franks,  74,  one¬ 
time  political  reporter  and  city 
editor  for  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  other 
Minnesota  papers,  served  as 
regional  information  chief  for 
War  Manpower  Commission  and 
U.S.  Employment  Sei  vice,  1942- 
46;  Sept.  15. 

*  *  « 

William  Glenn  Jackson,  82, 
former  publisher  of  Estes  Park 
(Colo.)  Trail:  Sept.  20. 


Berta  F.  Metzgar,  79,  one¬ 
time  columnist  for  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin ;  Sept.  15. 

*  *  « 

Daniel  J.  Lehane,  52,  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  reporter  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York 
City,  Sept.  24.  He  became  a 
copyboy  for  the  New  York  Sun 
at  the  age  of  15  and  then  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Sun,  with  time 
out  for  Army  service  in  Europe 
in  World  War  II,  until  the  Sun 
was  merged  with  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  in  1950. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Donald  F.  Chase,  73,  retired 
news  editor,  Thompsonville 
(Conn.)  Press;  Sept.  4. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Herbert  G.  Holran,  59,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  sports  editor 
for  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  Sept.  21. 

*  *  * 

Rebecca  (Reba)  Quad,  60, 
wife  of  John  Quad,  executive 

editor  of  the  New  Brunswick 

(N.  J.)  Home  News,  September 
26.  Mrs.  Quad  had  worked  at 
one  time  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Herald  Tribune  and  Home  News 
advertising  departments. 

*  *  * 

Uriah  B.  Cummings,  85,  pres¬ 
ident  of  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  Inc.  of  Cannelton,  Ind., 
which  publishes  the  Tell  City 
News  and  Cannelton  News; 
Sept.  16. 

*  «  * 

Mrs.  Helen  Faux  Allen,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  co-owner  of 
the  weekly  Hamburg  (N.  Y.) 
Sun;  Sept.  13. 

*  *  « 

Merril  F.  Sherman,  65,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rush  City  (Minn.) 
Post  and  former  publisher  of 
St.  Paul  Herald;  Sept.  28. 

♦  »  * 

Dennis  A.  Morrison,  76,  for¬ 
mer  New  York  World  Telegram, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
Los  .Angeles  Times  newsman 
and  husband  of  Floribel  Muir, 
syndicated  columnist;  Sept.  25. 
• 

.4P  Bureau  Chief 
Killed  III  Cra^li 

PUTNAMVILLE,  Mo. 

William  H.  Richardson  Jr.,  38, 
chief  of  bureau  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  at  Indianapolis,  was 
killed  Sept.  30  when  his  car 
skidded  into  a  truck  on  rainwet 
U.S.  40  three  miles  east  of  here. 

Richardson  had  visited  AP 
newspapers  in  three  cities  the 
previous  three  days  and  was  re¬ 
turning  to  Indianapolis  for  a 
morning  meeting  when  the  ac¬ 
cident  happened. 

Richardson,  father  of  four,  an 
outstanding  writer  and  reporter, 
took  over  the  bureau  at  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.M.  in  1960.  He  was 
appointed  Indianapolis  bureau 
chief  in  1962. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 
By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Pardon  My  French 


The  following  contribution  to  Editorial  Workshop 
comes  from  Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San 
Antonio  Light: 

“  ‘Those  who  use  words  or  phrases  belonging  to  lan¬ 
guages  with  which  they  have  little  or  no  acquaintance 
do  so  at  their  peril,’  Fowler  warned.  The  trouble  is, 
though,  that  many  foreign  words,  especially  French 
words,  are  now  thoroughly  Anglicized,  and  Fowler  him- 
•self  admitted  that  ‘only  faddists  will  .  .  .  insist  on  finding 
native  substitutes.’ 

“What  complicates  the  problem  for  newspapermen  and 
newspaper  readers  is  that  accents  are  omitted  in  most 
composing  rooms.  Thus,  cliche,  which  is  universally  jiro- 
nounced  clee-SHAY,  as  it  should  be,  is  presented  to  the 
reader  as  cliche.  When  the  same  treatment  is  given  to 
French  words  that  are  less  familiar  to  the  public,  .strange 
things  happen. 

“Passe  is  commonly  pronounced  coirectly  (pas-SAY) 
even  when  stripped  of  the  acute  accent.  This  has  led  a 
newspaper  colleague  to  assume  that  impasse  also  carries 
an  invisible  accent,  and  he  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
pronouncing  it  im-jms-SAY.  In  much  the  same  way, 
lingerie  (properly  lanzh-REE)  is  more  often  called 
LA  WN-juh-ray  by  sales  clerks,  radio  announcers,  and 
next-door  neighbors. 

“The  danger  of  a  little  learning  becomes  equally  obvi¬ 
ous  when  accents  are  used  in  jirint,  but  used  incorrectly. 
There  has  been  a  fashionable  revival  of  the  diplomatic 
term  demarche  (not  demarche,  or  demarche).  Contrari¬ 
wise,  resume  and  demode  require  two  accents  if  they  are 
to  carry  any  at  all. 

“Another  pitfall  is  the  French  word  for  born.  Since  it 
is  generally  u.sed  in  reference  to  a  woman,  the  feminine 
form,  nee,  is  the  famiilar  one:  ‘Mrs.  Richard  Roe,  nee, 
Jane  Doe.’  The  masculine  form  has  only  one  e,  so  that 
reference  to  an  actor’s  original  name  should  lie  in  the 
form  ‘Mickey  Rooney,  ne  Yule.’  Even  the  .scrupulous 
Fowleiphiles  of  The  New  Yorker  once  let  a  nee  slip  in 
when  the  subject  was  ma.sculine.  (That  was  after  the 
death  of  Harold  Ross,  of  course). 

“One  error  is  so  common  that  it  is  li.sted  as  an  accept¬ 
able  alternative  in  Webster.  That  is  the  substitution  of 
the  English  word  lounge  for  the  French  longue  in  the 
name  of  a  long,  or  reclining,  chair.  Many  furniture  stores 
no  longer  dare  to  advertise  a  chaise  longue  (even  if  they 
know  the  correct  foi  m)  for  fear  of  confusing  or  upstag¬ 
ing  their  prospective  customer.s.  These  same  business¬ 
men  are  not  jnepared  to  Anglicize  it  completely,  and 
logically,  to  long  chair,  for  that  would  take  away  the 
supposetl  elegance  of  chaise. 

Chaise  lounge  is  a  literary  faux  pas  that  has  become 
the  bete  noire  of  discriminating  readers  and  editors,  but 
we  have  reached  an  impasse  and  must  now  accept  it 
faute  de  mieux." 

*  *  * 

The  rea.son  most  newspapers  neglect  French  accents 
and  other  diacritical  mark.s,  I  understand,  is  that  they 
have  not  lieen  included  in  the  magazines  of  the  type¬ 
setting  machines.  If  it  suddenly  became  the  thing  (or 
should  I  say  de  rigucur?)  to  u.se  them,  many  a  copy- 
reader  would  be  thrown  for  an  utter  loss. 

I  might  also  add  to  Mr.  Trench’s  trenchant  (oof)  com¬ 
ments  that  the  four  current  desk  dictionaries  show  all 
accents  that  are  still  considered  desirable,  for  reasons 
of  pronunciation  or  imperfect  naturalization.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Moliee  held  that  Lcs  gens  de  qualite  savent  tout 
sans  avoir  jamais  rien  appris.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
also  wrote,  Je  vis  de  bonne  soupe  et  non  de  beau  langage. 
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Even 

newspaper 
editors 
could  be 
surprised! 


Trucks  today  haul  75%  of  America’s  total  freight  tonnage.  This 
figure  surprises  a  lot  of  people,  even  some  newspaper  editors.  Last  spring 
we  surveyed  602  daily  newspaper  editors  for  opinions  on  America’s  freight  transportation 
system.  We  discovered  that  nearly  all  of  you  were  well  aware  of  the  increasing  role  of  trucks, 
and  you  gave  us  a  very  high  performance  rating.  But  when  we  asked  you  what  percentage 
of  freight  is  hauled  by  truck,  your  “guesstimates”  were  in  the  general  area  of  50%.  And  a  number 
of  you  weren’t  sure  how  much  a  big  truck  pays  in  annual  highway  user  taxes. 

It’s  about  $3,500.  But  even  economists  often  guess  low  on  that  figure.  _  -  i  _ 


\»ouHD<kTtON  I _ I 

American  Trucking  International 
Industry  Harvester 
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Western  Electric’s  installers  race  ahead 
of  the  communications  explosion. 


The  installation  of  a  new  central  of¬ 
fice  to  handle  10,000  telephone  lines 
may  require  as  many  as  11  man- 
years  of  skilled  handiwork.  Plus 
5,830,000  feet  of  wire,  350,000  con¬ 
nections  and  195  tons  of  switching 
and  power  equipment. 


Yet  each  year  Western  Electric’s 
force  of  22,500  installers  add  enough 
new  equipment  to  the  Bell  telephone 
network  to  supply  2,700,000  new  tele¬ 
phone  lines  to  more  than  7,000 
communities.  They  also  build  large 
installations  for  business  and  gov¬ 


ernment,  radio  relay  stations,  and 
terminals  for  oceanic  cables. 

As  part  of  the  Bell  System  team. 
Western  Electric  installers  play  an 
important  role  in  giving  the  nation 
fast,  dependable  telephone  service  at 
low  cost. 


Bouncing  signals  out  to  sea:  Since 


cable  was  impractical  between  San  Juan 
Island  and  Bellingham,  Washington, 
Western  Electric  installers  built  a 
microwave  link  for  Pacific  Northwest 
Bell.  This  large  reflector  bounces  sig¬ 
nals  to  the  island  32  miles  away. 


Installing  new  Services:  As  new  phoning 
techniques  are  developed,  existing  central 
offices  can  be  modified  to  offer  more  versa¬ 
tile  service.  Here,  Western  Electric  in¬ 
stallers  convert  New  York  Telephone 
Company’s  Floral  Park,  L.  I.,  central  office 
to  handle  Touch-Tone®  calling. 


Training  for  the  future:  With  more  and 
more  electronic  switching  systems  being 
installed.  Western  Electric  installers  are 
heading  back  to  school.  Training  centers 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Chicago  teach  the 
men  new  skills  such  as  the  use  of  pro¬ 
gramed  electronic  test  sets. 


Birth  of  a  central  office:  At  Gadsden, 
Alabama,  16  Western  Electric  installers 
followed  the  plans  of  Western  Electric 
>nd  Southern  Bell  engineers  for  a  new 
central  office.  This  new  dial  office  can 
give  the  growing  community  4,000  ad¬ 
ditional  telephone  numbers. 


Western  Electric 

MANUFACTURING  &  SUPPLY  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
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In  typesetting,  maximum  “Up  Time”  is  achieved  only  when  machines  are 
fully  utilized  and  human  interruptions  are  minimal.  Intertype  systems, 
based  on  computer  control  of  hyphenation,  justification  and  allocation, 
achieve  this  “Up  Time”  goal  .  .  .  produce  more  type  at  less  cost,  reduce 
errors,  make  deadlines  easier  to  meet.  □  Find  out  how  you  can  profit  with 
an  Intertype  computer  system  —  the  complete  system  that  offers  fast, 
dependable  electronic  tape  perforators,  computers.  Intertypesetters  and 
Monarch  linecasting  machines.  Ask  your  Intertype  representative  to 
study  your  needs  .  .  .  put  the  wheels  in  motion.  □  Intertype  Company,  a 
CDffli  -  -  division  of  Harris-Intertype 

Corporation,  360  Furman 
i  i  K  f  f  A  fc  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11210. 

GET  MAXIMUM  PRODUCTION  WITH  INTERTYPE  “UP  TIME”  SYSTEMS 


Mechanization  Trends 
In  Newspaper  Industry 

iiy  Ronald  White 

Dirct'lor,  Prmiurliun  un<l  Kiigineeriiic, 

SiTipps-llowanl  !N«‘v»>pap«Ts 


(Kxcerpt  from  a  report  to  the 
annual  conference  of  UPI  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers  in  Mexico 
City,  Sept.  2t>.) 

Our  planning  board  has  set 
a  (far  off)  goal — and  probably 
with  alternate  paths. 

First,  we  can  consider  the 
reiwrtei-  using  a  tyi)ewriter 
which  will  create  a  tape  of  his 
story.  A  correction  tape  can  be 
prepared  after  the  desk  work 
and  lx*  fed  to  the  computer  for 
the  start  of  the  typeset  cycle. 

Or  secondly,  w'e  can  consider 
hooking  the  reporter's  type¬ 
writer  diiectly  to  the  computer 
—  hold  his  copy  in  storage 
until  the  desk  has  proceeded 
with  its  suigery  —  then  blend 
the  correction  with  the  original 
and  deliver  a  tape  or  signal  to 
start  the  typeset  .sequence. 

A  third  ajjpioach  could  be  to 
make  use  of  a  copy  scanner.  I 
am  choosing  the  scanner  route 
for  discussion  rather  than  the 
first  or  .second  course  because 
of  its  versatility  for  the  news- 
l)aj)er  opei-ation. 

Use  <»f  Scunner 

Previously,  the  newspaj)er 
production  system  started  at  a 
keyboard.  Now  the  keyboard  is 
replaced  with  a  device  that 
reads  the  symbols  on  a  piece  of 
paper  at  speeds  such  that  the 
typewritten  8V2  x  11  copy  sheet 
is  devoured  in  less  than  a  min¬ 
ute. 

Clean  copy  is  fed  into  the 
reader,  the  leader  sends  its 
signals  to  the  computer  and  the 
comiiuter  sends  a  tape  to  the 
linwasting  machine. 

The  creation  of  the  galley  of 
slugs  jiroceeds,  as  has  been  the 
mode  for  .30  years,  and  the  proof 
is  again  ))ulled,  but  now  w'e  will 
carry  tbe  jiroof  to  the  scanner 
and  have  the  scanner  read  it, 
comjiare  against  the  story 
material  in  memory,  and  if  a 
correction  is  needed,  .send  out 
the  correction  tape.  (Or  read 
computer  print-out). 

This  is  almost  a  self-correct¬ 
ing  feed-back  system.  It  is  a 
principle  known  and  proven  in 
the  jirocess  control  industries. 

The  versatile  scanner-compu¬ 
ter  combination  to  do  the  job  as 
described  is  not  available  today, 
hut  its  advance  guard  is. 

And  again,  .statistical  and 
hilling  information,  classified 
and  display  data,  can  be 


handled  at  the  single  point  of 
entry  and  the  scanner-computer 
can  sjilit  out  billing  from  pro¬ 
duction  information  sending 
appropriate  data  both  ways. 
Does  this  thought  fit  within  the 
conventional  outline  of  a  news- 
paiier  framework? 

The.se  devices,  this  electronic 
wizardy  tend  to  centralize  —  to 
bring  to  a  single  point  the  in¬ 
formation  needed  to  manage! 

We’ll  continue  with  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  these  devices  to  the 
editorial  department.  For  my 
part,  a  I’eimrter  or  desk  man  is 
a  i)roduction  emiiloyee  —  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  creation  of  im¬ 
ages  which  will  fill  certain 
.scjuare  inches  of  the  newspaper 
page. 

We  will  now  step  forward  to 
where  the  scanner-computer  is 
an  operating  entity  in  our  pro¬ 
duction  system.  To  this  combin¬ 
ation  we  are  going  to  add  a  tv¬ 
like  unit. 

Now  we  will  scan/read  the 
repoi  ter’s  coj)y  just  as  he  hands 
it  in  and  through  electronics 
flash  the  story  back  to  the  desk 
man  on  a  visual  reading  unit. 
We  will  display  the  story  to  the 
desk  in  its  typeset  form.  That 
is,  it  will  Ik?  seen  by  him,  hy¬ 
phenated,  justified,  line-for- 
line. 

Means  f(»r  Pidiling 

At  his  desk  will  be  the 
means  by  which  he  can  edit, 
I'earrange  or  re-size,  until  he  is 
satisfied  and  releases  the  story 
for  typesetting.  If  we  can  as¬ 
sume  an  almost  error  free  pro¬ 
duction  system  from  the  point 
of  copy  relea.se  —  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  points  where  we  cur¬ 
rently  have  duplication  of  ef¬ 
fort  have  been  removed. 

We  are  going  to  take  our 
modified  system  a  little  further 
down  the  misty  miles,  but  I 
want  to  first  make  note  of  three 
di.stinct  items: 

Item  1:  We  are  working  to¬ 
ward  so-called  zero  error  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  process.  Such  a  sys¬ 
tem  can  never  exist  and  to  ap¬ 
proach  it  is  going  to  carry  a 
hefty  dollar  sign.  But  we  must 
work  toward  it,  blending  human 
intelligence  with  machine  capa¬ 
bility  for  the  ultimate  in  effi¬ 
ciency. 

Item  2:  All  components  in 
the  system  so  far  discussed  are 
market  items  —  the  program¬ 
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ming  or  software  for  the  effec¬ 
tive  utilization  is  still  infantile. 
And  this  is  not  unusual  —  the 
ability  to  set  up  the  machinery 

—  the  executives,  in  computer¬ 
ese  —  are  years  —  2  —  3  and 
more  behind  the  copper,  steel 
and  silicon. 

Item  3:  We  have  moved  the 
production  department  to  the 
copy  desk  —  or  we’ve  moved 
the  copy  desk  to  the  production 
department.  Either  way,  the 
problem  squares  off  quite  nicely, 
but  where  does  this  concept  fit 
within  the  organization  struc¬ 
ture  as  we  know  it  today.  What 
planning  is  taking  place  to 
grow  toward  this  or  similar 
systems?  I  have  only  this  assur¬ 
ance  for  you:  the  two  phases 

—  editorial  and  production  — 
composition  are  blending — and 
must  blend.  What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  to  prepare  for  the  bles.sed 
event? 

As  we  left  the  desk  man 
somewhat  earlier,  we  had 
wheeled  in  a  cathode  tube  upon 
which  he  could  see  what  the 
story  would  look  like  l)efore  it 
was  set  in  type.  We  also  gave 
him  a  means  by  which  he  could 
edit  —  change  from  single  to 
double  column  —  10  pt  leads  — 
etc. 

The  Idlimale  Siep 

As  time  and  technology  per¬ 
mit,  we  easily  vi.sualize  a  next 
step.  The  make-up  editors  will 
have  video  viewers.  Upon  de¬ 
mand  they  can  call  for  a  speci¬ 
fic  page  layout  to  be  ca.st  upon 
the  phosphoious  and  position 
the  .stories  within  the  area 
around  the  ads. 

Page  make-up  by  the  elec¬ 
tron  beam  —  certainly  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  this  step  is  solved  and 
all  that  remains  is  the  detail 
and  time  required  to  take  the 
te.st  tube  to  the  consumer.  Some 
years  aw’ay,  but  coming  sure  as 
a  bigger  national  debt. 

A  very  remarkable  position 
is  now  evident  when  we  realize 
that  in  a  reseiwoir  of  comput¬ 
ing  machine  memory  is  all  the 
image  requirements  to  produce 
a  newspaper  page. 

Becau.se  the  material  is  avail¬ 
able  in  this  form,  it  doesn’t 
matter  how  we  reproduce  it. 

If  desired,  we  will  call  the 
images  out,  photograph  them, 
high-speed  etch  for  letterpress 
reproduction,  or  manipulate  the 
negative  for  offset  reproduction, 
and  perhaps  even  send  the  im¬ 
age  direct  to  an  elect ro.static 
press. 

Piibli>liing  in  llie  Home 

But  fui  ther,  we  can  send  these 
images  over  wires  or  radio¬ 
waves  to  lepioduction  units  lo¬ 
cated  miles  from  our  nerve 
center. 


Periodically,  we  discuss  the 
home  facsimile  unit.  If  we  have 
the  images  .stored,  we  really 
don’t  care  that  the  home  will 
get  its  “paper”  over  the  wire. 
Thus,  should  we  be  looking 
much  closer  at  CATV? 

These  latter  thoughts  are  not 
going  to  be  tangible  and  eco¬ 
nomic  for  years.  However,  the 
technology  of  increasing  mem¬ 
ory  capacity  at  the  same  or  re¬ 
duced  cost  will  develop  machin¬ 
ery,  quite  probably',  long  before 
we’ve  the  technical  capability  to 
operate  it,  and  my'  gue.ss  is  be¬ 
fore  we’ve  begun  to  plan  its 
use. 

Improved 
Offset  Inks 
Introduced 

A  new  line  of  ink.-i  for  web 
offset  printing  has  I)een  an¬ 
nounced  by  Interchem  Printing 
Inks  Division  (IPI)  of  Inter¬ 
chemical  Corporation. 

Called  “Web  King”  oiTset  inks, 
they  are  described  as  offering 
the  user  “both  mechanical  and 
visual  benefits  not  previously 
available  in  any  single  ink  sys¬ 
tem.” 


Cumpalible 

“The  new  Web  King  inks  are 
said  to  comprise  an  ink  system 
because  the  various  color  com¬ 
binations  and  ink  formulations 
are  chemically  matched  and 
rheologically  balanced  for  com¬ 
patibility  w'ith  each  other,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  B.  V.  Burachin- 
sky,  IPI  Technical  (.'►‘liter  direc¬ 
tor. 

“Basis  for  the  ink  sy'stem  is  a 
newly  developed  resinous  ve¬ 
hicle  produced  by  IPI.  This  ink 
system  does  not  include,  how¬ 
ever,  any  mechanical  compon¬ 
ents,  nor  does  use  of  the  system 
require  any  radical  changes  in 
press  routine  or  printing  meth¬ 
ods,”  Dr.  Burachinsky  added. 

Flexible 

The  new  ink  system  is  said  to 
offer  mechanical  flexibility 
during  printing  because  the  inks 
involved  are  formulated  to  pro¬ 
vide  clean,  crisp,  halftones  and 
visually  uniform  solids  with 
great  freedom  from  image 
hickies.  Good  roller  .stability  and 
excellent  ink  transfer  character¬ 
istics  minimize  or  eliminate 
blanket  piling  and  permit  use  of 
a  wider  range  of  paper  stocks 
W'ith  acceptable  results. 

“Because  of  controllable  and 
positive  drying  characteristics, 
the  inks  dry  with  reduced  heat, 
make  possible  faster  press 
speeds  and  offer  satisfactory 
drying  with  ‘marginal’  press 
heaters,”  said  Burachinsky. 
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Phototypesetter 
Eliminates 
Computer  Need 

Photon,  Inc.  has  announced  a 
new  ver.sion  of  its  713  series 
Textmaster  phototypesetting 
machine  which  produces  hyphen¬ 
less  justified  lines  directly  from 
tape  perforated  hy  simple  non¬ 
count  injr  keylniards. 

The  development,  it  is  stated, 
will  enable  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  to  utilize  very  fast  tape- 
punchinff  procedures  reiiuirins 
minimum  skills,  yet  without  in¬ 
volving  a  computer.  “Photon's 
new  Textmaster  .Model  20  is  in 
effect  its  own  com])uter,’’  the 
makers  say. 

Two  missinjr  elements  in 
“raw”  tape,  previously  demand¬ 
ing  computer  prwessing,  but 
which  are  now  i)rovirled  elec¬ 
tronically  by  the  Photon  system 
itself  are  tho.se  of  line  breaking 
and  ju.stifying.  With  the  new 
phototypesetter,  keylK)ard  oper¬ 
ators  are  freed  of  resi)onsibility 
for  determining  the  proper 
word  with  which  to  end  a  line; 
they  simply  proiluce  continuous 
text.  The  Textmaster  machine 
automatically  chooses  for  itself 
the  l)est  line-ending  i)oint  and 
then  calculates  the  con-ect 


Web  Breaks 
During  a  Fast 
Press  Run  .  .  . 

.  .  .  can  wrap-up 
your  press,  dam¬ 
age  blankets  and 
plates,  adding  to 

. . .  COSTS  IN 
DOWN  TIME 


We  have  equip¬ 
ment  designed  to 
detect  the  break, 
prevent  the  wrap- 
up,  sever  the  paper 
and  stop  the  press. 


Call  us  for  details. 

Korthe 

Engineering  Ho. 

9353  SEYMOUR  AVE. 
SCHILLER  PARK,  ILL. 


EXPANSION — Final  plans  have  been  completed 
and  ground  cleared  for  a  new  four-story  addition 
to  the  downtown  offices  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  Independent. 

The  new  building  (architect's  Impression  of  the 
completed  structure  above)  will  adjoin  the 
present  eight-story  newspaper  offices,  left,  and 


contain  news  and  advertising  departments.  Rooftop 
meeting  rooms  will  be  surrounded  by  an  attractively 
landscaped  viewing  terrace.  A  staffer's  parking 
plaza  also  is  being  developed  near  the  new  building. 
Construction  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  July 
1967. 


amount  of  space  to  be  inserted 
eciually  l)etween  all  words  to 
extend  the  line  to  the  standard 
justified  length. 

Kqiial  .Spacing 

-An  occasional  combination  of 
words  which  would  cause  un¬ 
usually  large  intei-word  spaces 
is  automatically  sensed  and 
overcome  by  insertion  of  very 
fine  increments  of  letter  spacing 
within  all  the  woids  in  the  line 
eriually.  Producing  a  much 
higher  ([uality  result  than  can 
otherwise  l)e  had,  this  technique 
has  been  mechanically  impos¬ 
sible  to  achieve  in  hyphen-le.ss 
justifying  by  tape-driven  hot- 
metal  lineca.sting  machines  as 
oppo.^ed  to  phototype.setters. 

Photon  calls  the  new  hyphen¬ 
less  system  machine  the  713 
Textmaster  Model  2(1.  It  joins 
the  company’s  Textmaster  Mcnlel 
1(1,  regular  deliveries  of  which 
began  in  1!)(!.'). 

The  first  of  two  comj)onents  in 
the  new  machine  is  the  electronic 
control  unit.  It  reads  the  tape 
at  .loo  characters  a  second,  de¬ 


cides  by  computation  where  to 
break  off  a  line  to  put  the  great¬ 
est  possible  wording  in  it  and 
calculates  the  needed  inter-word 
spacing  and  letter  spacing  if 
any.  Then  the  control  unit  sends 
electrical  impulses  by  cable  to 
the  adjoining  photographic  unit, 
instructing  the  setting  of  type 
at  20  characters  a  second.  In 
newspaper  use  that  amounts  to 
more  than  35  lines  a  minute,  or 
a  level  of  jjroductivity  equal  to 
thiee  of  the  fastest  hot  metal 
type.setting  machines  available. 

('.ore  Menn>ry 

The  Model  2()’s  electronic  con¬ 
trol  unit  incorporates  computer 
core  memory  as  well  as  advanced 
solid  state  security.  The  Model 
20  control  unit  will  automatic¬ 
ally  select  an  already  existing 
hyphen  (in  a  naturally  hyphen¬ 
ated  word)  as  a  line  ending 
point;  but  it  will  not  create  a 
hyi)hen  where  one  does  not 
already  exist  in  the  tap(‘.  De¬ 
liveries  of  the  new  machine  will 
begin  after  January  1,  1!)(>7. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

william  Gin<b«rq — Consulting  Enqinoar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  PE 


hirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


a  CONSULTATION 

a  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

a  PLANT  EXPANSION 

a  MODERNIZATION 

a  CONSTRUCTION 
SUPERVISION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


North  Dakota  Daily 
Goes  to  Offset 

The  Dci'H’s  Lake  ( X.  I).) 
1  tail  If  Journal  has  switched  to 
web  offset  product  on  using  a 
new  four-unit  Cottrell  Model 
V-15A  jii'ess. 

According  to  Miff  R.  Graham, 
publisher  of  the  fil-year  old 
Journal,  “the  change  to  offset 
was  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
improve  our  product  for  the 
benefit  of  both  leaders  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  to  gain  additional 
press  productivity  afforded  by 
the  high  operating  speeds  of  web 
offset.” 

The  Journal,  a  Monday 
through  E^riday  evening  paper 
with  circulation  of  4,200,  was 
formerly  produced  on  an  eight- 
page  Duplex  flatbed.  It  will  now 
run  at  15,000  papers  per  hour. 

Graham  al.so  .said  that  the 
conqiany’s  four  hot  metal  line¬ 
casting  machines  would  be  re¬ 
tained  for  coiTqiosition  of 
straight  matter,  heads  and  dis- 
jilay  advertising.  Tentative  jilans 
call  for  phasing-in  photocom¬ 
position  for  news  text  at  a  later 
date. 


Calir  Named  .Maiiafier 

Portland,  Ore. 

Michael  Cahr  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Portland 
liranch  of  the  General  Printing 
Ink  division  of  Sun  Chemical  ! 
Corporation.  The  apjiointment  j 
was  announced  by  Gordon  R.  i 
.MacQuaker,  vicepresident.  I 
graphic  arts,  who  said  Cahr  will  I 
be  responsible  for  directing  all  | 
sales,  technical,  manufacturinft  ’ 
and  administrative  functions  of  i 
the  branch. 
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Denloo 


Burgess  mats  are  used  in  more  towns  and  cities  and  by  more  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  than  any  other  mat.  Big 
and  small,  far  and  wide,  including  those  above:  Salt  Lake  City;  Kansas  City  (Kansas  and  Missouri);  Winston- 
Salem;  Portland,  Maine.  Draw  your  own  conclusions.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IXIPPESGION 
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Billings  Gazette, 
Going  to  Offset. 
Enlarges  Plant 

Rii-ungs,  Mont. 

The  Gazette  Printing  Co.  has 
begun  a  multi-million-dollar  ex¬ 
pansion  and  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  include  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  50,000  .sq.  ft.  building 
and  conversion  to  offset  printing. 

Completion  of  the  program  is 
expect^  in  the  spring  of  1968, 
when  the  liillinf/n  Gazette  will 
go  on  edition  with  a  double¬ 
width,  Goss  Metro-Off.set  press. 

The  Gazette,  one  of  six  Lee 
Newspapers  in  Montana,  pro¬ 
duces  a  morning  and  evening 
daily  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  52,000. 

>pan^  ItliM-k. 

The  new  building,  designed  by 
the  Billings  architectural  firm 
of  Drake,  Gustafson  &  A.ssoci- 
ates,  is  a  two-story  building — 
complete  with  basement — that 
will  span  the  block  from  North 
Broadway  to  North  27th  St., 
along  4th  Avenue  North. 

Immediately  l)ehind  the  cen¬ 
trally  positioned  main  lobby, 
visitors  will  see  a  bit  of  the  out¬ 
doors  brought  in-doors,  by  means 
of  a  22  X  30  ft.  atrium,  capped 


with  a  transparent  skylight. 

Along  one  side  of  the  lobby 
and  atrium  will  lie  the  classifie<l 
and  display  ad  departments;  on 
the  other  side,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  will  be  located. 

Next  will  come  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  platt'-making  dei)art- 
ments. 


I* 


Gallei 


Facing  North  27th  Street  will 
l)e  two-story  i)ress  room.  A  glass 
panel  in  the  outside  wall  and  an 
interior  press  gallery  will  let 
passers-by  and  visitors  see  the 
press  in  operation. 

Nearly  half  of  the  basement 
will  be  used  for  newsprint  stor- 


NO  LIMIT  •  NO  RESERVE  •  $300,000.00  EVALUATION 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

As  A  Result  of  Chattel  Mortgage  Foreclosure 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 
3600  So.  Western  Ave. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


THURSDAY 

OCT.  13 

10:00  A.M. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINERY 
PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 


PARTIAL  INVENTORY;  (2)  PRESSES, 

Duplex  24  Page  Tubular  Newspaper 
Presses,  50  h.p.  Motors,  Accessories, 

(1)  w/Balloon  Former;  STEREO  EOUIP.: 
(3)  Duplex  Tubular  Curved  Routers;  (2) 
Duplex  Tubular  Chippers  &  Shavers; 
Hoe  Flat  Plate  Shaveh  Goss  Vat  Roll¬ 
er;  Hammond  Full  Page  E-Z  Caster; 

(2)  Sta-Hi  Dry  Mat  Formers;  60004^ 
Melting  Pot  w/Duplex  Tubular  Caster; 
TYPESEHINC  MAONINES;  Ludlow  Typ- 
ograph  w/(5!  Ludlow  Cabinets,  Sticks, 
&  (70)  Fonts  of  Mats;  Ludlow  Super 
Surfacer;  Elrod  Strip  Caster  w/(16) 


Molds;  (5)  Intertypes,  Mods.  C-4,  C3- 
3SM,  G2-4SM,  C3-1SM  &  C-2;  (19)  Ass't. 
Full  &  Split  Magazines  w/Mats;  COM¬ 
POSING  ROOM  EQUIP.;  Vandercook  Full 
Page  Proof  Press;  (4)  Hammond  Glider 
Saws;  Rouse  Miterer;  Morrison  Slug 
Stripper;  (35)  Steel  Turtles;  (60) 
Chases,  Etc.;  MISC.  EQUIP.;  Steel  Page 
Files;  Montague  Shear;  10"  x  15“  M.S. 
Platen  Press;  Paper  Cutters;  Grinders; 
Hendy  Eng.  Lathe;  Hyd.  Jacks;  Plating 
Department;  AIR  COMPRESSOR;  FORK¬ 
LIFT,  L-S  2500#;  OFFICE  FURNITURE 
A  EQUIPMENT;  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Vrile  for  Free  Deicrtptne  Brochure 

MILTON  J.  WERSHOW  CO.,  Auctioneeis 

629  N.  U  BREA  AVENUE  •  Los  Aoeeles,  Califoroia  90036  •  WE  0-2171 

IN  THE  NORTHWEST  •  2130  S.W.  Fifth  Ave.,  Portland,  Oregon  •  CA  2-9151 


ago.  The  rolls  will  go  into  stor¬ 
age  via  a  iiajier  drop  from  a 
ground-level  dock  at  the  rail 
siding. 

The  Gazette’s  mail  room  will 
lie  the  second  floor.  So,  too,  will 
be  the  Circulation  and  Account¬ 
ing  Departments,  one  of  two 
employees’  lunch  rooms,  a  pre- 
jirint  .storage  area  and  un¬ 
finished  siiace  for  expansion. 

Strand  Hilleboe,  publisher  of 
the  Gazette,  said  that  steady 
growth  of  the  Gazette — a  40% 
gain  in  circulation  in  .seven 
years — has  made  exiiansion  a 
necessity.  The  fO-jiage  capacity 
of  the  present  Goss  and  Duplex 
tubular  jiresses  is  fre<|uently 
inadequate. 

• 

Goss*  (Controller  Naniexl 

Stanley  D.  Christianson  has 
iK'en  ajipointed  controller  of  the 
Goss  Co.,  division  of  MGD,  Inc., 
Chicago.  In  his  new  position, 
Christianson  will  report  to  G. 
C.  Traum,  Goss  vicepresident- 
finance. 

• 

Owen  Named  Foreman 

Robert  A.  Owen  is  the  new 
foreman  of  the  composing  room 
at  the  Hattie  Creek"  (Mich.) 
Enquirer  and  Newx  sucewding 
the  late  Eric  G.  Ivany.  He  has 
l)een  with  the  paper  since  1955. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC 


P>UtUi4Uf  Pfteii. 
ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

ZiiiMudei. 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckfon  3.4105 


THE  NEW  HOME  oF  the  Billings 
(Mont.)  Gazette  will  be  located 
a  Few  blocks  From  present  head¬ 
quarters.  Long  side  oF  the  new 
building  will  be  along  Fourth 
Avenue  North.  The  two-story  press¬ 
room  will  be  at  the  near  end  oF 
the  building  Facing  North  27th 
Street. 


I  too  People  Tour 
Remodeled  Plant 

Hackensack,  N.  J. 

More  than  1,100  employes  of 
The  Keenrd  and  The  Morning 
Call,  and  their  families,  and 
more  than  300  national  and  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  toured  The 
Record’s  new  4-story  addition 
and  completely  remodeled  2- 
.story  original  building  Septem- 
l>er  18  and  20. 

Following  the  1-hour  tours, 
lield  throughout  the  day,  re¬ 
freshments  were  served  in  the 
company’s  lunch  rooms,  and 
copies  of  a  16-page  souvenir  tab¬ 
loid  newspaper  and  a  Linotype 
.slug  on  which  a  complete  capital 
alphabet  appeared  on  a  single 
matrice  were  distributed  to  all. 

.Size  Doubled 

The  4-story  addition  to  The 
Record’s  building  is  218  feet 
long  and  152  feet  at  its  widest 
lioint.  Its  125,000  square  feet  of 
work  space  is  more  than  double 
that  of  the  original  building. 
The  first  floor  consists  of  main 
entiance  and  reception  area, 
loading  docks  for  16  trucks,  mail 
and  reel  rooms,  and  rooms  for 
circulation  drivers  and  handlers. 
Classified,  display,  and  general 
advertising  are  on  the  .second 
floor,  circulation  and  photo¬ 
engraving  are  on  the  third  floor, 
and  editorial  is  on  the  fourth 
floor. 

The  2-story  original  building, 
erected  in  1951,  was  reduced  to 
a  shell  and  then  rebuilt  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  addition.  Adminis¬ 
trative  offices,  business,  person¬ 
nel,  and  promotion  departments 
occujiy  the  first  floor,  and  the 
.second  floor  houses  the  produc¬ 
tion  dejiartment. 
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Room  Superintendent 


Computerized  Tape  Drives 

r  r  tail  and  overall  information  re-  Koom  Superintendent 

T  ^  handled  by  an  Washington 

xB-H.  1 1  let  M  H>.E.  &  IBM  System  360,  model  30  Noel  Lynn  has  been  appointed 

slated  for  December  delivery,  to  the  new  position  of  Com- 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  tion  of  new  Thermex  mold  disks  ^  posing  Room  Superintendent  of 

Florida  Publishing  Company,  to  increase  casting  speed  of  the  the  Washington  Post.  He  has 

a  relative  newcomer  to  the  com-  Elektrons  and  conversion  of  all  p.,y,|p  Rpittin^  ATF  with  the  newspaper  41 

puter  typesetting  field,  has  de-  other  line  machines  to  incorpo-  •  ^  years,  rising  from  printer  to 

veloped  a  program  for  driving  rate  autotiuadding.  Frank  Payne,  Jr.,  has  been  general  foreman  of  the  corn- 

automated  Elektron  mixer  line-  Delivery  of  an  IBM  1130  sys-  named  a  sales  representative  of  posing  room, 
casting  machines  with  output  tern  scheduled  for  late  October  the  General  Printing  Equipment  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 


Payiie  Rejoins  ATF 


from  an  IBM  1620  data  proces-  will  give  the  company  capacity  Division 


sing  system. 


Type  nounced  by  production  manager. 


to  produce  12,000  11-pica  lines  Founders  Co.,  Inc.,  Elizabeth,  J.  J.  Eberle,  that  Earnest  T. 


The  program,  a  joint  opera-  per  hour  with  automatic  output  N.  J.  He  will  cover  Louisiana  Smith  would  succeed  Lynn  as 
tion  between  the  newspaper  allotment  to  any  of  14  high  and  parts  of  Mississippi  and  general  foreman.  Smith,  39,  re- 
comi)any  and  IBM  received  its  speed  punches.  Input  alloting  Alabama.  Payne  has  over  15  turns  to  The  Post  from  the  New 


first  test  run  in  late  June  of  this  will  be  handled  automatically  by  years  experience  in  the  printing 
year  and  has  since  been  in  daily  a  system  being  designed  and  industry  and  is  rejoining  ATF 
use  for  production  of  Florida  built  by  Fla.  Pubco.  personnel.  after  several  years’  absence. 

Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  _ 

Jouninl  mixed  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  news  matter. 

Type  sizes  of  5*2,  7*2,  10  and 
18  points  are  mixed  with  auto¬ 
matic  rule  dropping  for  classi¬ 
fied.  During  periods  when  classi-  ' 
fied  is  not  being  produced,  the 
Elektron  mold  liners  are 
changed  to  permit  production  of 
body  type  such  as  stories  with 
10  point  leads  and  7  point  body, 

7  point  body  with  agate  follow, 
and  mixed  credit  lines,  as  well 
as  straight  5  to  30  pica  5*/2,  7*/^  ' 
and  10  point  body. 

The  program,  designed  for 
minimum  operator  keystroking, 
requires  but  one  operator  key¬ 
stroke  on  the  input  tape  for  a 
font  change  within  a  magazine 
groui)ing  of  the  Elektron.  Oper¬ 
ator  keystrokes  are  automatical¬ 
ly  stored  on  magnetic  disk  ac¬ 
cording  to  font  category  and  can 
be  totaled  and  printed  out  on  de¬ 
mand  for  production  control 
purposes.  Sections  of  the  mixer 
program  such  as  the  autoquad- 
ding  and  operating  unit  stop 

features  can  be  taken  advantage  lt  fakes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  > 

of  for  operation  of  non-auto-  _  .  .  ,  , 

mated  line  machines.  system  to  fire  this  plug  mside  a  No! 

Prior  to  development  of  the  Qq5  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cl 

program,  two  Linoquick  perfora-  :  .  n  .  ..... 

tors  were  used  to  produce  mixed  too.  But  OUr  system  IS  automatic  .  . .  C|l 

tape  for  the  Elektrons.  We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  s 

Future  plans  of  the  Florida 

Publishing  Co.  include  installa-  equipment,  along  With  flame  contr 


years  experience  in  the  printing  Y’ork  Herald  Tribune  where  he 
industry  and  is  rejoining  ATF  had  served  as  Mechanical 
after  several  years’  absence.  Superintendent  since  1962. 


CAPCO 

For  Elllclint  Ntwtpapcr  Optrptipn 

CAPCO  Portable  Ink  Fountain 
CAPCO  Color  Separator 
CAPCO  Roller  Grinder 
CAPCO  Rewinder 
CAPCO  Core  Stripper 
CAPCO  Face-O-Type  Machine 
CAPCO  Plate  Gauge 

Capital  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 


afffffsc/up 
oma  soo. 


It  takes  a  rather  elaborate  ignition  and  control 

system  to  fire  this  plug  inside  a  Nolan  Immersion 
Gas  Furnace.  A  match  would  be  simpler.  Cheaper, 

too.  But  our  system  is  automatic  . . .  quick _ safe. 

We  offer  this  push-button  convenience  as  standard 

equipment,  along  with  flame  control  rods,  pilot 
lights,  and  many  other  worth-more  features. 

YET  YOU  PAY  NO  MORE . . .  OFTEN  LESS . . . 
FOR  A  NOLAN  IMMERSION  GAS  FURNACE. 

Let  us  give  you  the  full  story. 

Write  for  copy  of  latest  Nolan  furnace  manual. 


5000  CaWtrt  Rpad 


Cplltit  Park,  Mi. 


NO^ 


ROME,  N.Y. 


Phena  864-7677 
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California  Daily 
Completes 
Plant  Addition 

Stockton,  Calif. 

Conii)letion  of  a  $.')()(•, (KK)  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Stockton  Itailif 
liecord’x  j)lant  has  relieved 
Rrowiiiff  i)ains  and  provided  a 
central  location  for  several  re¬ 
lated  departments. 

The  expansion  Kives  the 
Record  more  than  122, .'dlO  square 
feet  and  provides  a  plant  cover- 
in>r  almost  three-quarters  of  a 
city  block. 

The  new  l.‘>0  by  loO-foot  addi¬ 
tion  includes  a  (>0  by  1.50  area 
now  shared  by  three  depart¬ 
ments  formerly  in  scattered  and 
crowded  offices  throughout  the 
plant. 

In  addition  to  providing  new 
offices  for  retail  advertising, 
national  advertising’  and  promo¬ 
tion  departments  the  added  area 
also  contains  quarters  for  the 
newspaper’s  legal  publication, 
the  Ifitiljf  Report. 

The  remaining  90  by  150  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  addition  is  being 
used  for  composing  room  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  Record’s  account¬ 
ing  department  is  also  under¬ 
going  a  $40,000  i-emodeling  and 
expansion  program. 

The  addition’s  exterior  is 


largely  of  exposed  aggregate 
and  travertine  marble  in  brown 
tones  that  blend  with  the  brown 
marble  of  the  paper’s  adjoining 
two-story  plant. 

Interior  provisions  include 
vaulted  acoustical  ceilings  and 
recessed  fluore.scent  lighting. 
Three  eight-foot  sciuaie  framed 
areas  serve  as  a  gallery  for 
paintings  by  local  artists.  Works 
are  rotated  each  month.  The  new 
composing  room  area  is  covered 
with  half-inch  asphalt  tile. 

F’ive  air  conditioning  units 
provide  zone  control  of  cooling. 
The  building’s  forced  air  heat¬ 
ing  utilizes  the  same  system. 

• 

Daily  Plant*  $1 -Million 
For  Expansion  Profsrain 

Middletown,  Ohio 

The  Middletown  Journal  is 
embarking  on  a  $1  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  N.  J.  Lawler  announced 
this  week. 

He  said  the  program  will  in¬ 
clude  the  installation  of  six 
Goss  Headliner  press  units  with 
color  decks  in  a  new  building 
adjoining  the  Jouinal’s  present 
home.  The  new  building  also 
will  contain  othei’  facilities  in¬ 
cluding  new  .stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  modern  mailing 
system. 

Lcckwood-Greene  New  York 
engineers  aie  in  charge  of  the 


expansion  program  which  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in 
early  1968.  The  Journal,  an 
afternoon  newspaper  with  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  25,000.  It  was 
founded  in  1857. 

• 

Sta-Hi  Adds 
Portable 
Hand  Fly 

An  all  new  Portable  Hand 
Fly,  adaptable  to  newspapers 
both  large  and  small,  is  being 
marketed  by  the  Sta-Hi  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Newport  Beach,  Calif., 
as  a  part  of  its  systems  oriented 
mailroom  programs. 

Available  as  a  separate  unit 
for  existing  mailrooms,  or  as  a 
pai’t  of  a  new  Sta-Hi  auto¬ 
mated  system,  it  is  suitable  for 
all  newspaper  wire  conveyor 
systems,  new  or  already  in 
service. 

With  Sta-Hi  Mailroom  Sys¬ 
tems  "building  block’’  principle 
of  design,  the  Portable  Hand 
Fly  can  be  the  basic  first  unit  in 
a  new  mailroom  layout.  Later 
the  unit  can  be  equipped  with  a 
counter-kicker  for  exact  count 
of  delivered  papers  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  bundle  size.  As  the 
need  for  more  production  ari.ses, 
the  system  can  grow  with  the 


addition  of  a  Metro  Stack/ 
Master  for  automatic  stacking 
of  the  bundles.  The  Porta!»le 
Hand  Fly  then  becomes  back-up 
equipment  to  guard  against  any 
possible  breakdown  in  the  auto¬ 
mated  handling  operations. 

Designed  to  plug  into  the 
newspaper  conveyor  at  the  same 
location  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Metro  Stack/ Master,  it 
can  be  moved  into  the  line  with¬ 
out  slow-down  in  mailroom  pro¬ 
duction.  When  equipped  with  the 
optional  Milgo  Counter-Kicker 
there  is  no  need  to  throw 
“kicker’’  on  the  press  “in”  and 
“out”  when  going  from  the 
Stack  Master  to  the  Hand  P’ly, 
or  vice  versa.  In  addition,  count 
control  is  maintained  by  the 
Counter-Kicker.  All  papers  de¬ 
livered  are  “totalized”  and  ac¬ 
counted  for,  whether  pi-ocessed 
through  the  Metro  Stack 
Master  or  the  Portable  Hand 
Fly. 

• 

Price  Opens  Office 
In  New  Orleans 

Price  Paper  Corporation  has 
opened  an  office  in  New  Orleans 
to  handle  business  from  U.  S. 
cu.«tomers  in  the  South.  Located 
in  the  city’s  New  International 
Trade  Mart  Building,  the  office 
is  staffed  by  Walter  1.  Tenney, 
Jr.,  Southern  manager,  Cecil  G. 
Convey  and  Walter  F.  Craddock. 


YOU  CANT  SEE  THEIR  AQIiOH  IN  TIMBUKTU  -BUT 


Even  if  you  were  in  Timbuktu,  you  couldn’t  see 
Beveridge  Dry  Mats  at  work— there  are  none. 

But  you  can  see  these  new,  economical,  controlled 
high  quality,  1%6  Beveridge  Mats  in  action  in  your 
own  plant.  Test  their  ease  in  handling  and  better 
printing.  Determine  if  there  are  big  advantages  for 
your  operation.  Drop  us  a  note  now  and  make  a  date 
for  a  visible  in-plant  demonstration. 

BEVERIDGE  MATS 


For  Newspapers — 


For  Syndicates — 


Dry 


m 


'  JOURNAL 


.a 


Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

Beveridge  “500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 
Beveridge  Premium-Bake 


/Vew  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46204  •  Phone  Code  (317)  635-4391 
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I  Latin  America 


raise  one  there,  when  we  make 
a  deal  with  Japan  for  goods 
manufactured  in  Mexico  as  well. 


{Cmitinued  from  paqe  14) 


I  cai)ital,  full  of  parks,  fountains 
and  flowers.  Two  weeks  ago  the 
mayor — the  man  who  had  most 
to  do  with  making  Mexico  City 
what  it  is  today — was  forced  to 
resign.  It’s  a  story  I  think  you’d 
l)e  interested  in,  but  how  many 
of  your  papers  carried  it? 

“UPI  maintains  an  excellent 
bureau  here,  as  it  does  in  many 
Latin  American  capitals.  The 
stories  the  staffers  turn  out 
make  good  reading.  I  expect 
that  in  the  next  few  weeks  more 
will  end  up  on  the  wire  instead 
of  the  New  York  spike.  I  hope 
that  from  the  wire  they  will  get 
into  print.” 

30lli  Year  !N«>led 

In  opening  this  conference,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  UPI  President  Mims 
Thomason  had  remarked  that 
the  precedent  was  an  appropri- 
1  ate  one  since  this  marked  the 
'  .jOth  year  of  sei-vice  by  his  or- 
I  ganization  in  Latin  America, 
j  Analyzing  the  lack  of  atten- 
j  tion  given  to  news  from  Latin 
America  by  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  Segal  remarked  that 
“Mexican  coverage  of  United 
States  news  is  rather  better 
than  our  coverage  of  Mexico.” 
He  deplored  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  Mexican  news  media 
have  only  seven  accredited  re¬ 
porters  in  the  U.S.,  in  contrast 
to  Bolivia’s  13,  France’s  (58, 
West  Germany’s  75  and  Colom- 
‘  bia’s  13. 

“That  is  rather  a  small 
troui)e  of  trained  seals  even  for 
a  small  circus,”  Segal  said.  “I 
;  mention  this  simply  to  point  out 
'  that  any  criticism  of  U.S.  news 
’  coverage  in  the  Mexican  press 
is  largely  a  criticism  of  the 
;  package  lieing  delivered  by  the 
'  U.S.  i)ress  as.sociations  to  their 
I  .Mexican  customers. 

!  Uniquely  Gringo 

I  “I  wonder  if  you  realized  un¬ 
til  you  came  dowm  here  that  our 
pre-occupation  with  communism 
and  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  are 
;  uniquely  gringo.  Mexico  is  not 
*  at  war  with  anyone.  Mexico  is 
’  not  obsessed  with  fear  of  inter¬ 
national  communism. 

“If  the  Mexican  press  does 
not  have  the  communism  pa- 
I  ranoia  and  only  a  passing  in- 
j  terest  in  Viet  Nam,  what  does 
;  it  fill  up  with?  Mexico  is  in- 
j  fatuated  with  nationalism.  Her 

I  news  reflects  this  interest.  Mex¬ 
ico  is  interested  when  a  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  U.S.  cuts  the  duty¬ 
free  allowance  on  imports, 
when  our  government  urges  us 
to  stay  home  with  our  dollars, 
when  we  reduce  a  tariff  here  or 

[  editor  sc  publisher  f 


This  is  news  in  Mexico. 

Other  prime  news  areas  here, 
Segal  said,  are  the  prohibition 
on  braceios  in  the  U.S.,  changes 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  “bustline  journalism”  that 
emanates  from  Hollywood,  and 
the  charm  of  the  Kennedy  fam¬ 
ily. 

“But,”  Segal  said,  “take  the 
word  of  a  Bolder  Rat,  the 
free  enterprise,  privately-owned 
newspapers  of  our  two  Repub¬ 
lics  can  unabashedly  take  credit 
for  playing  a  significant,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant,  role 
in  the  maintenance  of  true 
friendship  between  the  peoples 
of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

“W’e  are  sometimes  critical  of 
each  other,  but  I  think  we  are, 
on  balance,  fair,  honest  and 
realistic.  We  trust  each  other. 
We  do  not  threaten.  We  do  not 
patronize.  We  do  not  try  to  make 
our  neighbor  over  in  our  own 
image. 

Two-^X  ay  Street 

Let’s  play  and  work  and  have 
a  ball  together.  Let’s  establish 
a  non-political,  two-way  street 
of  trade  and  friendship  and  hon¬ 
esty  in  our  dealings  with  each 
other.  I  think,  from  my  vantage 
point,  this  two-way  street  has 
been  built,  and  it  is  a  street 
paved  with  newsprint.” 

The  U.S.  wire  services  do  a 
good  job  of  sending  Mexican 
news  to  the  U.S.  and  vice  versa, 
said  Romulo  O’Farrill  Jr.,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Nove(la<le>t  and 
its  affiliated  publications,  who 
conducted  the  panel  on  press  re¬ 
lations.  However,  he  said,  there 
was  much  room  for  improve¬ 
ment. 

O’Farrill  made  complimentary 
remarks  aliout  the  work  being 
done  by  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  press  freedom,  the  ex¬ 
change  of  scholarships  for  jour¬ 
nalists  and  the  technical  center 
which  is  helping  newspapers  to 
improve  their  production  opera¬ 
tions. 

Both  O’Farrill  and  Agustin 
Barrios  Gomez,  vicepresident  of 
El  Heraldo,  asked  U.S.  editors 
to  give  more  attention  to  posi¬ 
tive  news  from  Latin  America. 

Barrios  Gomez  said  Mexico’s 
president,  Diaz  Ordaz,  is  firmly 
committed  to  freedom  of  the 
press  as  a  handmaiden  in  the 
battles  for  social  development. 

Language  differences  are  not 
real  impediments  to  the  flow  of 
information  between  the  coun¬ 
tries,  the  UPI  group  was  as¬ 
sured  by  William  Giandoni, 
Latin  American  Affairs  editor 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers.  He 
told  how  he  was  able  to  master 
Spanish  in  a  short  time  after 
being  assigned  to  the  area. 

»r  October  8,  1966 


Edward  J.  Campbell,  said,  “He 
and  Campbell  complement  each 
other  well  and  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  team.  Under  their  able 
direction  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  can  look  forward  to  many 
successful  years.” 

Von  Entress  bepan  his  news¬ 
paper  career  with  the  Hud.-ioti 
(N.J.)  Dui/mtch  in  1940.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  worked  for  the 
Jersey  Obitervcr  and  the  Eliz¬ 
abeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 

In  1956,  he  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  and  rose  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  from  home  delivery 
promotion  manager,  circulation 
promotion  manager,  assistant 
circulation  manager  and  metro¬ 
politan  circulation  manager  to 
circulation  manager. 


(:iRCllL4TION 


Calif,  Paper 
Von  Entress  Goes  to  Morning 

Publication 


Albert  von  Entress 


Named  CM 
In  Chicago 


Assistant  circulation  mana-  zette  went  from  evening  to 
ger  Albert  E.  von  Entress  has  morning  publication.  The 
been  appointed  circulation  man-  change  in  publishing  time  was 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  S ews.  accompanied  by  extensive 
The  appointment  was  announ-  changes  in  editorial  foi'mat  and 
ced  by  L.  T.  Knott,  vicepresi-  clirection. 

dent  and  general  sales  manager  Coverage  of  sports,  financial, 
of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  educational,  cultural  entertain- 
Newspaper  Division.  ment,  world  and  national  news 

.Succ^ds  Johnston  was  expanded,  with  particular 

emphasis  on  complete  coverage 
Von  Entress,  who  joined  the  of  the  University  of  California. 
News  last  June  from  the  New  The  Gazette  announced  that 
York  Herald  Tribune,  succeeds  it  had  added  reporters 
Kenneth  B.  Johnston  who  will  broad  backgrounds  in 
retire  December  31,  1966  after  sciences  and  arts. 

36  years  with  the  newspaper.  not  only  cover  the  developments 
Johnson,  in  relinquishing  the  in  science,  art,  literature,  poli- 
reins  to  von  Entress  and  his  tics,  commerce  and  education 
assistant  circulation  manager  that  are  constantly  taking  place 

but  will  interpret  these  discov- 
,  eries  with  background  coverage 

forces  behind 

I  n^St^Hsiu  O  them,”  it  was  .stated. 


PETER  MACKER,  17,  (center)  is  the  youngest  accredited  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  the  Far  East,  according  to  Saigon  reports.  A  senior 
at  Sierra  High  School,  San  Mateo,  Calif.,  Macker  was  accredited 
to  represent  his  school  paper  by  the  Vietnamese  Army  and  the  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Council.  He  is  pictured  here  on  a  Saigon  street 
flanked  by  his  father  P.  K.  Macker  (left)  publisher  of  the  Phillipines 
Herald,  Manila,  and  Manila  AP  Bureau  manager,  George  McArthur. 


PR  Finn  OflFers  potential  consumer  audiences 

1  A  1  •  and  promote  products  to  them 

with  Marketing  Advice  more  effectively. 

Moynahan  &  Company  The  operation  will  be  headed 
They  will  foi-med  a  wholly-owned  sub-  up  by  Kae  E.  McCulloch  and 
sidiary  operation,  called  Con-  Marylou  McKenna, 
sunier  Marketing  Services. 

CMS  offers  communications  * 

counseling  liaison  between  a  I\,Y.  Tillies  Plans 
client’s  promotion,  marketing,  c*  r»  •  ¥ 

advertising  and  public  relations  »»«day  Price  Increase 
departments,  as  well  as  staff  The  newsstand  price  of  the 

product  publicity  services  to  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
_  .StiM-k  Tables  supplement  internal  corporate  Tinien  will  be  35  cents  in  New 

gg  gg.  ,  ,  facilities.  York  City,  the  suburbs  and  all 

wsstand  The  Gazette  is  also  carrying  CMS  will  aid  companies  in  an-  of  Long  Island,  effectiv^e  Sun- 
final  New'  York  and  American  alyzing  the  sale  potential  of  new  day  (Oct.  9). 
s”'rnore  stock  reports  plus  expanded  products  as  well  as  market  pos-  The  5-cent  increase  was  an- 

^nowln  business  sibilities  for  existent  products  nounced  by  Arthur  Ochs  Sulz- 

.scene.  The  sports  department  is  through  either  special  market-  berger,  president  and  publisher, 
covering  local  sports  develop-  ing  assignments  or  the  creation  “This  price  increase  is  neces- 

ments  from  the  preps  right  up  of  long-range  programs.  In  addi-  sary  to  help  meet  part  of  the 
to  the  pros.  Al.so,  a  daily  enter-  tion,  the  operation  is  function-  heavy  added  cost  of  higher  wage 
tainment  and  arts  page  has  ally  organized  for  liaison  in  scales  and  the  recent  ri.se  of  $a 
been  added.  inter-agency  planning  and  con-  a  ton  in  the  price  of  news- 

The  decision  to  publish  in  the  sultation  between  advertising,  print,”  Sulzberger  said.  “Oui 
moi'ning  w'as  the  result  of  in-  packaging  design,  and  public  distributors  and  new’sdealers 
tensive  re.search  and  reanalysis  relation  agencies.  are  also  experiencing  increased 

of  the  Berkeley  newspaper  mar-  New'  techniques  and  methods  costs.  The  price  increase  will  be 
ket.  Outside  research  firms  were  will  be  offered  by  CMS  via  sub-  shared  with  them.” 
consulted  and  their  investiga-  urban  shopping  center  promo-  The  newsstand  price  of  the 

tions  established  that  the  tions,  special  tv  program  kits  Sunday  Times  outside  the  New 
Berkeley  market  “needed  and  for  selective  in-market  brand  York  metropolitan  area  and 
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•  products 

FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiary  of  «cr~  €:■  yyx  !\r  /\  .yy  J  Mr~ 

Leodenhip  through  innorotion  *  FORMICAS  is  our  brand  name  for  lominaled  plastic  as  well  as  other  products. 
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FEATURE 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE! 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St.New  York  17. NY 
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Richard  S.  Mowrer 
Writes  From  Madrid 


Richard  Scott  Mowrer,  who 
operates  a  one-man  syndicate  for 
newspapers  all  over  the  world 
from  headquarters  in  Madrid, 
returned  to  Spain  this  week 
after  a  fishinp  vacation  in  Maine 
and  a  visit  in  New  York. 

The  veteran  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  covers  all  of  the 
Western  Mediterranean — Spain, 
Portugal,  Gibraltar  and  North 
Africa — for  10  large  newspapers 
in  the  U.S.,  three  in  Canada, 
eight  in  Europe,  two  in  Israel 
and  one  in  Australia.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  is  a  special  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chrintidti  Sricnrc 
Monitor  and  Snndnif  Tfh'c/niph^ 
London. 

Sf‘\en  l.anguage> 

The  famous  byline  appears 
over  stories  pi'inted  in  seven 
languages  around  the  world. 

Richard  Scott  Mowrer  went 
from  Vienna  to  Madrid  in  1952 
and  built  up  his  .string  of  news- 
jiapers. 

“I  aim  at  four  stories  a  month 
with  interpretive  background  on 
the  cuirent  news  and  occasion¬ 
ally  write  a  feature  story,” 
Mowrer  explained  in  a  visit  to 
E&P.  “The  copy  is  mailed  out 
to  all  client  newsi)apers  and 
they  are  free  to  take  it  or  leave 
it.  Enough  take  it  regularly  to 
make  the  maintenance  of  the 
office  feasible.” 

Cui  rent  news  in  Spain  centers 
on  the  eventual  successor  to  the 
dictator.  Franco,  and  on 
Franco’s  efforts  to  take  over 
Gibraltar  from  Britain. 

The  correspondent  was  on  the 
foreign  staff  of  the  Chirapo 
Dniln  Seu'tt  for  11  years  until 
1944  and  worked  all  over 
Europe.  He  serv’ed  as  the  .Vcie 
York  Pont  Middle  East  corre¬ 


spondent  (1945-48)  and  he 
covered  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  the  Spanish  Civil  VV’ar 
from  the  Republican  side.  He 
headed  the  Rome  bureau  ( 19.38- 
39)  and  was  expelled  from  Italy 
by  Mussolini  on  April  28,  1939. 
( By  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
dictator  was  shot  and  killed  six 
years  later  to  the  day). 

He  has  covered  France,  Italy, 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans. 

Nearly  I.osi  I.eg 

“I  was  in  Poland  when  the 
Germans  invaded  that  country 
at  the  beginning  of  World  War 
II  and  as  I  retreated  I  got  tied 
up  with  the  Red  Army  coming 
in  on  the  other  side,”  he  recalled 
with  a  grim  grin.  “I  was  in  the 
Middle  East  seven  years  and 
was  wounded  a  couple  times.  I 
nearly  lost  a  leg  in  the  King 
David  Hotel  explosion  in  Jeru- 
.salem  .set  off  by  Jewish  terror¬ 
ists  in  1947.” 

.Mowrei-  said  Spain  has  had  14 
million  foreign  tourists  in  the 
last  few  years  and  many  of  them 
have  been  Americans. 

“Franco’s  new  press  laws  give 
more  freedom  to  the  Spanish 
press  but  the  laws  could  be 
tightened  up  at  any  time  if 
Franco  felt  the  need  for  more 
lestrictions,”  he  said. 

N«-H>paper  Family 

“There  is  no  censoring  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  although 
the  correspondents  can  l)e  held 
accountable  later.  I  had  some 
trouble  in  1962  and  my  cieden- 
tials  were  lifted  for  three 
months  but  I  got  it  straightened 
out.  I  was  kept  out  of  Portugal 
for  a  couple  of  years.  You  have 
to  know  the  .set-up  and  accept 
your  responsibilities.  I  had  good 


Richard  S.  Mowrer 


sujrport  in  1962  from  various 
editors  and  the  periotl  of  tension 
blew  over  ((uietly.” 

Richard  Scott  Mowrer  is  the 
son  of  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  who 
now  lives  in  New  Hampshire  and 
writes  books  of  poetry  but  who 
went  to  work  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  when  Victor  Law- 
son  was  editor  and  served  many 
years  as  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent.  He  is  a  nephew  of  Edgar 
Ansel  Mowrer,  a  former  foreign 
correspondent  and  now  a  Wash¬ 
ington  columnist  for  the  Bell- 
McClure  Syndicate.  (He’s  now 
writing  his  autobiography). 
Both  father  and  uncle  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes  for  their  foreign 
correspondence. 

The  U.S.  newspapers  on 
Richard  Scott  Mowrer’s  list  are 
the  Pen  Moinen  (Iowa)  Re;/ inter 
iind  Tribune,  Louinrille  (Ky.) 
('on  rie  r-J  o  urnii  I,  Milw  n  ukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Rlade,  Kannan  City  (Mo.)  Star, 
St.  Louin  (Mo.)  Pont-I>inpateli, 
Wanhinyton  (D.  C.)  Star, 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot -Ledyer, 
York  (Pa.)  (iazette  &  Daily. 

♦  *  * 

Intimate  Kennedy 
Story  Is  Revealed 

Excerpts  from  the  book  alx)ut 
President  Kennedy,  “The  Pleas¬ 
ure  of  His  Company”  will  be 
serialized  in  12  installments  of 
about  15,()()()  words  for  newspa¬ 
pers  by  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate,  beginning  Oct.  10. 

The  book  is  by  Paul  B.  Fay 
Jr.,  who  knew  Jack  Kennedy 
for  22  years  and  who  served 
with  him  on  PT  boats  in  the 
Navy  and  under  him  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


What  is  U  Thant's  first  name? 
What  is  a  kiss?  Who  is  the  highest 
paid  writer? 

Just  Ask  Gertie 

Bo«  2707  Editor  and  Publisher 
(stamped  s.a.e.  please) 


Available! 

New  Financial  Column 

David  L.  Markstein,  author  of  “How  To  Chart  Your  Wax' 
To  ShK'k  Market  Profits,”  offers  a  new  financial  column.  Its 
writer  ha.s  correctlx-  called  everx  important  .stock  market 
turn  of  the  decade.  The  column  i.s  factual,  authoritative, 
readable,  helpful  with  a  reader’s  own  investments. 

Ask  for  a  sample  today.  No  obligation.  Simply  write  to — 

DAVID  L.  MARKSTEIN 

12.T8  Nat'l.  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans.  La.  70112 
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In  1940,  first  year  of  National  Newspaper  Week... 
newspapers  headlined  the  first  pressurized 
airliner  for  high-flying  comfort.  This,  the 
Boeing  Stratoliner,  and  each  new  generation  of  plane 
to  follow,  created  a  revolution  in  travel, 
trade  and  commerce.  The  newspaper  profession  has 
been  part  and  parcel  of  this  dramatic  story. 

Monitoring,  reporting  and  interpreting  the  news, 
newspapers  have  helped  transformed  an 
informed  public  into  a  flying  public. 
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In  this,  the  27th  National  Newspaper  Week, 

TWA  salutes  Americas  newspapers  and  looks  forward 
to  flying  in  formation  with  you  far  into 
the  future.  We  promise  the  news  won't  be  dull: 

★  Next  year:  We  ll  be  all- jet! 

★  Coming  in  1969:  Giant  TWA  747s! 

★  Coming  in  1970s:  TWA  1800  mph  Supersonics! 


Nationwide 
Worldwide 
depend  on 
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History  Satirized 
By  ‘Hysteria’  Comic 

By  Ray  ErM-in 


History  will  be  spoofed  with 
the  satiric  glee  of  the  current 
jet  age  in  a  new  newspaper 
comic  strip  created  by  two 
talented  advertising  gruys. 

The  cartoon:  “Hystoria  With 
JP.” 

The  writer:  Bob  Cohn. 

The  illustrator:  Tom  Shep¬ 
hard. 

The  format:  Six  strips  a 
week. 

The  release:  Nov.  21. 

The  distributor:  Adcox  Asso¬ 
ciates,  San  Francisco. 

A  Madison  Avenue  promoter- 
wise  gruy  type,  JP,  deals  with 
fractured  history  in  an  uncon¬ 
ventional  way  in  a  non-conform¬ 
ing  strip  made  up  of  panels  of 
varying  sizes.  It’s  different;  it’s 
delightful. 

Birth  Pangs 

“It’s  difficult  to  say  how  any 
one  seed  germinates,”  explained 
Tom  Shephard,  illustrator  of 
“Hystoria.”  “They  just  seem  to 
happen  here  in  the  fertility  belt 
of  the  Midwest.”  (Shephard  is 
head  of  the  art  department  of 
the  Marcus  Advertising  Agency 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Bob 
Cohn  is  chief  copyAvriter) . 

“More  to  the  point:  Hystoria 
probably  evolved  from  my  belief 
that  anachronisms  have  built-in 
humor,”  he  continued.  “For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  suffer  from  vapors,  and 
they’re  a  laugh-a-minute.  It  also 
may  be  that  I  am  striking  back 
at  a  history  professor  who 
flunked  me  for  failing  to  realize 
the  sigrnificance  of  the  Fillmore 
Administration.” 

When  the  irrepressible  team 
members  w^ere  asked  for  bio- 
grraphical  sketches,  here  are 
their  submissions: 

Bias  in  Brief 

“Bob  Cohn  is  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Born  in  1922, 
he  won  instant  recognition  as  a 
bon  vivant  and  raconteur  de¬ 
luxe.  This  image  lasted  until  he 
begran  to  walk  and  talk. 

“After  graduating  from  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  University  and  the 
U.S.  Army,  Cohn  entered  the 
business  world.  Soon,  and  with¬ 
out  fanfare,  he  chalked  up  one 
impressive  failure  after  another. 
Heeding  the  advice  of  an  itiner¬ 
ant  gfuerrilla  fighter,  he  went 
into  the  ad  game  as  a  writer, 
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creative  director  and  account 
executive. 

“The  rest  is  history  along 
with  other  fiascos  like  Goldfarb’s 
Folly  and  Borah  Minnevitch  and 
his  Harmonica  Rascals. 

“Tom  Shephard  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1932.  A  child 
of  the  depression,  he  learned  at 
an  early  age  that  life  is  no  bed 
of  roses.  One  Christmas,  young 
Tom’s  father  bought  a  tree 
which  the  family  lived  in  for 
two  years. 

“From  this  swinging  begrin- 
ning,  Shephard  took  the  usual 
route  through  grade  school  and 
Ohio  University.  His  back¬ 
ground  includes  cartooning,  com¬ 
mercial  art  for  three  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  and  lecturing  to  ethnic 
groups  on  his  favorite  subjects: 
“Art  as  a  psychosomatic  outlet 
for  hostilities”  and/or  “My 
summer  trip  to  Fort  Wayne.” 

“Needless  to  say,  Shephard  is 
not  in  great  demand  but  then, 
neither  was  Gauguin  when  he 
was  33.” 

Some  .Samples 

One  strip  has  JP  remarking 
to  Douglas  while  Lincoln  is  de¬ 
bating  him:  “Next  year.  Baby, 
we  campaign  by  radio.” 


Another  has  Mona  Lisa  ex¬ 
plaining  her  enigmatic  smile  to 
Leonardo:  “Simple,  honey.  Our 
group  had  35%  fewer  cavities.” 

While  helping  row  on  a  Viking 
ship,  JP  asks,  “Say,  Booby, 
could  I  recommend  a  good  man’s 
deodorant?” 

The  Pinta,  out  in  front  of  the 
Nina  and  Santa  Maria,  falls  off 
the  edge  of  a  flat  world  and  JP 
remarks:  “Well  .  .  .  ya  can’t 
win  ’em  all,  Chris.” 

JP,  on  the  Mayflower,  ad¬ 
vises:  “Don’t  knock  it.  Baby. 
Some  day  this  floating  flea  bag 
will  be  a  status  symbol.” 

To  an  Old  Master  painter 
standing  in  front  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  of  obese  models,  JP  snaps: 
“You  Renaissance  painters  cer¬ 


Tom  Shephard 
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When  Snoopy’s  doghouse 
burned  in  the  Peanuts  comic 
strip  (United  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate),  many  readers  immed¬ 
iately  wanted  to  help.  The 
Snoopy  Disaster  Fund  was 
founded  by  students  of  Nas.sau 
College,  Springvale,  Me.,  and  a 
large  envelope  of  pennies  was 
sent  in.  Architectural  students 
of  the  University  of  Houston 
are  designing  and  building  a 
new  doghouse  for  him.  The 
Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  is  asking 
readers  to  enter  a  contest  to  . 
provide  drawings  for  a  new'  dog-  | 
house.  I 

The  National  Cartoonist  So-  | 
ciety’s  third  annual  Western 
Convention  is  to  be  held  Oct.  29 
and  30  at  Santa  Barbara 
Inn,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  ' 
Jimmy  Hatlo  Permanent  Mem- 
orial  Trophy,  donated  by  King  j 
Features  Syndicate,  will  be 
aw'arded  at  the  third  annual 
golf  tournament.  [ 


Bab  Cohn 

tainly  didn’t  swing  w'ith  the 
Metrecal  for  lunch  bunch.” 

Glenn  Adcox,  president  of 
Adcox  Associates,  was  in  New 
York  and  other  eastern  cities 
this  week  to  launch  his  new 
comic  strip.  Accompanying  him 
w'as  Jack  R.  Hornady,  president 
of  Atlantic  Features  &  Printing, 
Inc.,  Newport  News,  Va.,  who 
has  been  named  Eastern  repre¬ 
sentative  for  Adcox  Associates. 
«  * 

King  Reports  Comics 
Advertising  Growth 

King  Features  Syndicate  re¬ 
ports  that,  because  of  Rexall 
Drugs’  two  full-page  campaign 
and  other  advertising,  its  comic 
supplements  throughout  the 
country  may  reach  a  five-year- 
record  size  Oct.  16.  Thirty-four 
of  King’s  readyprint  clients  have 
increased  the  size  of  their  sec¬ 
tions  and,  in  addition,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Color  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  plant  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
is  printing  a  special  eight-page 
tabloid  Rexall  section  for  one  of 
King’s  clients. 

It  is  anticipated  that  for  the 
Oct.  16  release,  all  plants 
throughout  the  country  will  hit 
a  larger  volume  in  four-page, 
standard-size  units  than  for  any 
single  release  during  the  last 
half-decade,  at  least. 

King’s  comic  supplements  are 
printed  at  four  plants  located 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y.,  Lufkin,  Texas,  and 
Sylacauga,  Ala. 


i 

Walter  H.  Kranz,  president  ! 
of  the  new'  .syndicate,  C-K  Spe-  i 
cial  Features  (655  Broadw'ay,  | 
Denver,  Colo.  80203),  reports 
that  the  organization’s  “Church 
Chuckles”  panel  already  is  ap¬ 
pearing  in  more  than  30  news¬ 
papers,  including  such  large  ^ 
ones  as  the  Denver  Post  and  ; 
Chicago  Snn-Tintes.  ! 

A  bucket  of  live  lobsters  will  ; 
be  sent  by  Newspaper  Enter-  | 
prise  Association  to  Everette  E.  ! 
Parker,  Portsmouth  (Ohio)  1 
Times  news  editor,  for  winning  j 
a  NEA  “Humane  Lobster  Kill-  j 
ing  Contest.”  I 


How  to  Establish 
A  Small  Business 

A  condensation  of  the  new 
book  “Your  Future  in  Your 
Ow'n  Business”  (Rosen  Press, 
New  York,  1966)  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  daily  newspapers. 

The  author  is  Elmer  L.  Win¬ 
ter,  president  of  Manpower 
Inc.,  a  Milwaukee-based  corpo¬ 
ration  with  over  450  offices  on 
six  continents. 

The  newspaper  series  includes 
12  columns  in  which  Winter  re¬ 
veals  the  most  important  steps 
to  follow  in  setting  up  a  small 
business  that  will  be  rewarding 
.  .  .  personally  as  well  as  fi¬ 
nancially. 

The  series  is  being  released 
by  Richard  Rosen  Press,  29 
East  21st  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10010. 
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The  mission  of  a  modern  newspaper  is  to 
“comfort  the  afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable.” 

- Mr.  Dooley 


ASNE  Comment 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


resolved,  the  press  must  do  as 
much  to  put  its  own  house  in 
order  as  the  bar  is  doing. 

The  press,  fortunately,  has 
been  moving  in  this  direction 
for  years.  And  the  Reardon  re¬ 
port,  if  properly  interpreted, 
should  help  to  accelerate  the 
movement. 

Public  Misconception 

In  this  connection,  w’e  believe 
that  the  public  is  being  misled 
into  thinking  that  the  press  is 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  the  problem  of  allegedly 
potential  prejudice  from  press 
coverage  of  the  criminal  process 
is  growing.  It  is  not.  There  are 
at  least  two  important  reasons 
for  the  misconception. 

The  recent  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Sheppard  case, 
which  sharply  reprimanded  both 
the  trial  judge  and  the  press, 
sparked  a  new  round  in  the 
press-bar  debate.  But  the  Shep¬ 
pard  case  actually  occurred  a 
dozen  years  ago.  To  judge  to¬ 
day’s  press  on  its  Sheppard  per¬ 
formance  is  to  ignore  a  decade 
of  progress  tow'ard  restraint. 

The  second  reason  that  this 


Press  to  Get  Sheppanl 
Trial  Guidelines 

Cleveland 

Judge  Francis  J.  Talty,  who 
has  been  named  to  hear  the  sec¬ 
ond  murder  trial  of  Samuel  H. 
Sheppard,  has  scheduled  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  a  change  of  venue  motion 
for  Oct.  12. 

The  judge  said  a  list  of  regu¬ 
lations  governing  coverage  of 
the  proceedings  would  be  given 
new'smen  before  the  hearing. 

During  last  w’eek’s  brief  news 
conference  in  which  no  que.stions 
or  answers  were  allowed.  Judge 
Talty  said  the  “court  orders  gov¬ 
erning  and  regulating  conduct 
of  all  persons  interested  in  or 
j)articipating  in  the  proceedings 
will  be  drafted  by  this  court.” 

The  judge  said  that  the  U.  S. 
supreme  court  decision  w’hich 
said  prejudicial  news  coverage 
denied  Sheppard  a  fair  trial 
when  he  w'as  convicted  of  sec¬ 
ond-degree  murder  in  1954  in 
the  slaying  of  his  first  wife, 
Mariljm,  “w’ill  serve  as  this 
court’s  guidelines  for  the  orders 
which  will  be  drafted  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  proceedings.” 

After  the  conference  a  bailiff 
handed  out  mimeographed  copies 
of  w'hat  Judge  Talty  called  “ex¬ 
tracted  cogent  observations  and 
views  from  this  (the  Supreme 
Court)  opinion.” 


debate  continues  at  a  steady 
pace,  flaring  now  and  again,  is 
because  defense  counsel  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  debate 
itself,  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  resort  to  the  allega¬ 
tion  of  prejudicial  news  cover¬ 
age  as  one  more  technicality 
which  may  serve  to  free  their 
clients.  The  press,  as  it  must, 
duly  reports  each  claim  of  pre¬ 
judicial  publicity,  no  matter  how 
flimsy,  and  so  the  debate  it.self 
is  re-fueled. 

We  suspect  that  the  Reardon 
report  may  greatly  increase  such 
defense  counsel  allegations  of 
prejudicial  news  coverage.  This 
unfortunate  development  will  re¬ 
sult  from  the  revived  attention 
given  the  whole  subject  because 
of  the  report  and  from  the  re¬ 
port’s  detailed  treatment  of  al¬ 
leged  instances  of  potential 
prejudice. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  Rear¬ 
don  committee  deser\’es  our 
warmest  thanks  for  its  objec¬ 
tivity  and  fairness  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  legitimate  function  of 
the  press  in  reporting  the  crim¬ 
inal  process.  The  report  not  only 
recognizes  that  free  press  is  an 
indispensable  requirement  for  a 
fair  trial,  but  it  is  most  generous 
in  its  recitation  of  the  many 
benefits  w’hich  accrue  to  the  vigi¬ 
lant  and  vigorous  reporting  of 
all  states  of  law  enforcement, 
including:  public  awareness  of 
the  crime  problem;  the  neces- 
-sary  scrutiny  of  public  officials 
in  the  performance  of  their 
duty;  exposure  of  crime,  es¬ 
pecially  political  corruption,  as 
the  result  of  crusading  zeal  by 
the  press;  assistance  in  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  accused;  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  rights  of  de¬ 
fendants,  including  prompt  and 
proper  arraignment;  continued 
press  investigations  which  lead 
both  to  the  freeing  of  the  inno¬ 
cent  and  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  guilty;  constructive  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  judicial  process; 
and  the  exposure  of  the  absurd¬ 
ity  of  some  laws. 

In  keeping  with  these  strong 
views  on  the  importance  of  these 
free  press  functions  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  the  Reardon  committee 
unequivocally  states  that  it  does 
not  recommend  either  statutory 
restrictions  or  expanded  use  of 
the  contempt  pow’er  against  the 
news  media.  With  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  actual  trials  in  progress, 
when  contempt  may  be  used 
against  any  person  deliberately 
seeking  to  influence  the  verdict, 
including  the  press,  this  power 
is  reserved  for  use  against  at¬ 
torneys  and  law  officers. 

The  intention  may  be  clear, 
and  the  motive  pure.  But  the 
individual  judge  is  as  inde¬ 
pendent  as  the  individual  editor. 
So,  in  practice,  we  see  a  great 
danger  that  the  Reardon  em¬ 


phasis  on  contempt,  even  with 
the  clear  disclaimers  in  favor 
of  the  press,  will  result  in  an 
expanded  use  of  this  power 
either  to  control  the  press  di¬ 
rectly  or  to  get  at  attorneys 
and  law  enforcement  officers 
who  are  thought  to  be  violating 
court  orders  anonymously. 

We  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
court’s  use  of  contempt  to  con¬ 
trol  actual  trials  in  progress. 
But  otherwise,  use  of  the  power 
is  strictly  suspect,  as  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  held,  as  the 
Reardon  report  acknowledges, 
and  as  Britain’s  experience  with 
it  eloquently  proves. 

We  do  object  strenuously  to 
the  Reardon  recommendations 
for  .sanctions  against  attorneys 
and  law  enforcement  officers  in 
the  beginning  stages  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  process.  And,  in  addition  to 
contempt  and  statutory  restric¬ 
tions,  the  report  recommends 
professional  and  departmental 
disciplinary  action. 

To  what  end? 

To  restrict  the  release  of  cer¬ 
tain  kinds  of  information  and 
assessment  for  carefully  defined 
periods. 

There’s  the  nub  of  the  issue. 
Such  restriction  would  consti¬ 
tute  selection  of  news,  suppres¬ 
sion  of  news,  censorship  of  news, 
and  all  of  this,  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  what  the  public  wants 
to  know,  needs  to  know,  and  has 
a  right  to  know  on  a  common 
sense  basis  in  an  open  society, 
but  in  the  interest  of  legalistic 
rules  which  the  public  often 
can’t  understand  or  disagrees 
with. 

Therein,  the  Reardon  report 
represents  a  serious,  if  uninten¬ 
tional,  assault  on  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  also  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  free  speech, 
because  it  seeks  to  control  the 
.sources  of  the  news,  that  is,  the 
attorneys  and  the  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officers,  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment.  Putting  prior 
restraint  on  news  sources  is 
equivalent  to  putting  prior  re¬ 
straint  on  the  press. 

Therein  also,  the  Reardon  re¬ 
port  seeks  to  have  the  judiciary, 
by  promulgating  general  rules 
of  court  in  police  jurisdictions  to 
control  information,  dictate  to 
police  officers,  who  represent  the 
executive  branch  of  government. 
This  violates  the  Constitutional 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of 
powers  among  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches. 

The  specific  information  which 
the  Reardon  committee  would 
suppress  would  include  anything 
pertaining  to  prior  criminal 
records,  character  or  reputation 
of  suspects  or  defendants,  to 
confessions  or  admissions,  to  lie 
tests  or  other  tests,  to  prospec¬ 
tive  witness,  to  the  possibility 
of  a  guilty  plea,  to  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  (except  for  an  un¬ 


adorned  denial  of  the  charges), 
or  to  other  matters  relating  to 
merits  of  case  or  evidence. 

The  public  would  be  denied 
all  of  this  information  from  the 
time  of  arrest,  or  the  issuance 
of  a  formal  charge,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  trial,  or,  in  some 
cases,  until  the  end  of  the  trial. 
A  general  exception  is  made  in 
case  the  defendant  is  still  at 
large,  when  release  is  permitted 
of  any  additional  information 
necessary  to  aid  in  his  appre¬ 
hension  or  to  warn  the  public 
of  any  dangers  he  may  present. 
The  exception  points  up  a  basic 
weakness  in  the  plan. 

Information  which  may  be  re- 
lea.sed  routinely,  according  to 
the  report,  includes  the  defend¬ 
ant’s  name,  age,  residence,  occu¬ 
pation,  and  family  status;  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  arrest,  the 
identity  of  arresting  officers, 
length  of  the  inve.stigation;  a 
description  of  evidence  seized; 
and  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
-Attorneys  also  may  request  as¬ 
sistance  in  obtaining  evidence. 

Isn’t  this  unrestricted  infor¬ 
mation  all  the  public  wants  and 
nt*eds? 

No.  Most  especially  in  cases 
of  great  public  interest,  the  pub¬ 
lic  needs  all  the  information 
available,  including  much  that 
Reardon  would  restrict.  And  the 
need  is  immediate,  not  in  three 
or  six  months  or  a  year  when 
the  trial  begins. 

Take  the  Oswald  case.  Or  the 
case  of  Richard  Speck  who  is 
charged  with  the  murder  of 
eight  nurses  in  Chicago.  Or  the 
case  of  the  Austin  sniper  if  he 
had  remained  alive. 

Full  Disclosure 

Certainly  the  public  is  entitled 
to  the  fullest  possible  disclosure, 
every  scrap  of  available  infor¬ 
mation,  to  prevent  panic,  to  kill 
false  rumor,  to  allay  the  gen¬ 
eral  atmosphere  of  fear  and  ap¬ 
prehension,  to  restore  calm,  to 
insure  public  order,  and  to  make 
certain  that  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  are  doing  everything  they 
should  be  doing. 

Release  of  such  information 
is  also  needed  to  protect  the 
suspect  himself.  It  is  in  the 
vacuum  of  silence  that  out¬ 
rageous  report  springs  to  life 
and  mob  action  breeds. 

Or  take  a  series  of  child  mo¬ 
lestations  or  a  series  of  rapes  j 
in  a  given  neighborhood.  'The 
public  is  entitled  to  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  suspects,  both  before 
and  after  they  are  arrested.  At 
this  stage,  it  is  often  important 
to  reveal  all  of  the  available 
facts  about  a  suspect  in  order 
to  make  reasonably  certain  that 
the  right  suspect  is  being  sought 
or  in  custody. 

The  question  of  whether  the 
right  defendant  will  be  tried  is 
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vitally  important  to  the  defend¬ 
ant  himself,  to  any  victims  of 
the  crime  with  which  he  is 
charged,  to  the  public,  in  other 
words,  to  the  whole  criminal 
process.  And  yet,  the  bench  and 
bar,  we  believe,  are  obsessively 
concerned,  specifically  at  this  be¬ 
ginning:  stage  of  the  process 
which  leads  eventually  to  the 
courtroom,  only  with  the  rights 
of  the  defendant  in  custody,  to 
the  exclusion  and  detriment  of 
the  rights  of  the  victim  and  the 
public. 

Or,  finally,  take  the  case  of 
a  .so-called  civil  rights  murder 
in  which  one  or  more  suspects 
are  already  in  custody.  Racial 
tension  is  running  high.  Re¬ 
sponsible  persons  in  the  com¬ 
munity  are  deeply  concerned  to 
prevent  further  violence,  to 
avoid  the  spark  that  leads  to 
the  tragedy  of  extended  and 
wholesale  rioting. 

The  character,  reputation, 
pa.st  history,  and  criminal  rec¬ 
ords,  if  any,  of  those  suspects 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
public  so  that  it  may  judge  the 
exact  nature  of  the  crime  which 
has  been  committed.  The  people 
mu.st  know  all  of  the  available 
facts,  must  know  what  law  en¬ 
forcement  is  doing,  must  believe 
that  they  are  getting  the  full 
story  from  the  press,  if  public 
order  is  to  be  maintained  and 
resnected. 

The.se  examnles,  and  hundreds 
more  could  be  added,  demon- 
.strate,  we  think,  that  free  press 
must  not  l>e  tampered  with  by 
trj'ing  to  control  the  sources  of 
news.  The  discretion  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  as  to  what  is  news  must  not 
l)e  chained  bv  prior  restraint. 
And  the  credibility  of  the  press 
must  not  be  damaged  by  re¬ 
strictions  which  w'ould  leave  the 
reader  never  knowing  if  he  was 
getting  the  complete  story. 

We  think  the  major  problem 
here  is  created  by  a  mistaken 
effort.  The  bench  and  bar  gen¬ 
erally.  and  now  the  Reardon 
committee,  are  trying  to  move 
the  highly  technical  rules  of 
evidence,  which  control  our  of¬ 
ten  questionable  and  sometimes 
reprehensible  adversary  system 
of  ju.stice,  from  the  trial  process 
in  the  courtroom,  where  they  can 
be  strictly  supervised,  all  the 
way  back  to  the  police  station, 
where  they  can  only  lead  to 
abuse  and  confustion. 

(iorrosion  Danger 

If  this  effort  is  allowed  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  result  will  be  frightful 
damage  to  cardinal  values  in 
our  open  society:  corrosion  of 
free  speech  and  free  press; 
usurpation  of  the  editor’s  duty 
and  responsibility  to  tell  the 
public  what  it  needs  to  know  in 
times  of  criminal  violence,  which 
often  creates  great  stress  in  the 
public  conscience;  judicial  med¬ 


dling  with  the  executive;  and  an 
open  invitation  to  secrecy  in  law 
enforcement. 

This  last,  unfortunately,  is  al¬ 
ready  creeping  up  on  us. 

The  very  nature  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  tempts  those  who 
practice  it  to  the  undemocratic 
persuasion  that  their  role  would 
be  easier  without  benefit  of  full 
scrutiny  by  the  free  press. 
Hence,  the  bench-bar  debate,  the 
Sheppard  and  Miranda  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  now 
the  Reardon  report  all  combine 
to  encourage  police  officers, 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  even 
a  few  mi.sguided  judges,  to  re¬ 
strict  the  flow  of  legitimate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  public. 

In  Boulder,  Colorado,  the  re¬ 
sponsible  law  enforcement  of¬ 
ficers  w'ere  so  careful  to  protect 
the  lights  of  the  defendant  in 
a  vicious  campus  murder  before 
they  even  had  a  suspect  that 
they  never  got  one.  In  Chicago, 
Richard  Speck  was  apprehended 
immediately — through  public  as¬ 
sistance — and  charged  with  the 
murder  of  the  eight  nurses  just 
liecause  the  police  released  full 
information  about  him,  includ¬ 
ing  information  which  the  Rear¬ 
don  committee  w'ould  suppress 
until  the  trial. 

Derisions  Cited 

To  take  only  one  more  ex- 
anijile,  in  New  York  City  re¬ 
cently,  law  enforcement  officers 
tried  to  secrete  evidence  against 
a  defendant  in  a  murder  which 
occurred  during  a  racial  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  officers  cited  re¬ 
cent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
for  their  secrecy.  New  York 
new'spapers,  fortunately,  re¬ 
sponded  wdth  the  fullest  possible 
reporting  of  the  facts,  including 
the  exact  nature  of  the  secreted 
evidence. 

The  whole  history  of  crim¬ 
inology  establishes  that  police 
departments  prefer  excessive 
secrecy.  And  now,  to  strengthen 
this  natural  inclination,  almost 
every  police  department  in  the 
land  is  in  some  doubt,  wonder¬ 
ing  what  it  should  tell  the  press 
and  what  it  can  reasonably  sup- 
l)ress. 

The  Reardon  report  greatly 
encourages  the  police  tendency 
toward  secrecy.  It  tells  police 
departments  to  set  up  their  own 
rules  re.stricting  the  same  in¬ 
formation  which  Reardon  em¬ 
bargoes,  plus  any  additional  in¬ 
formation  which  they,  the  po¬ 
lice,  might  consider  prejudicial. 

And  it  explains  that  even 
though  prior  criminal  records 
are  public  records,  and  therefore 
available  to  press  and  public, 
that  the  police  can  succeed  in 
making  them  less  available  just 
by  failing  to  cooperate  with  the 
press,  and  thus  leaving  it  to  its 
own  onerous  research  of  the 
voluminous  police  files. 


We  predict,  sadly,  that  as  the 
result  of  this  blanket  blessing 
for  a  policy  of  secrecy  from 
such  a  respectable  source  as  the 
Reardon  committee,  a  lot  of 
policemen  across  the  country  are 
going  to  clam  up  when  they 
shouldn’t. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  secret 
law  enforcement.  And  this,  along 
with  even  a  slightly  restricted 
press,  raises  the  first  stench  of 
a  police  state. 

The  Reardon  committee  is 
making  these  dangerous  recom¬ 
mendations  for  one  main  reason: 
to  maintain  the  reservoir  of  po¬ 
tential  jurors,  meaning  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  free  of  inferentially 
prejudicial  information,  infor¬ 
mation  which  might  not  be  ad¬ 
missible  at  a  trial  under  the 
rules  of  evidence. 

We  think  this  effort,  as  it 
applies  to  the  pre-arrest  and 
arrest  stages  is  misguided, 
quixotic,  unnecessary  and  harm¬ 
ful  to  our  democratic  s.vstem. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the 
actual  influence  on  jurors  of 
what  is  considered  potentially 
prejudicial  information.  Are 
thev  influenced  or  not? 

The  Reardon  report,  again 
honest  and  objective  as  always, 
admits  that  we  simply  don’t 
know. 

The  committee  says: 

“There  is  not  available  exten¬ 
sive  information  in  the  reported 
decisions  as  to  the  actual  effect 
of  extraiudicial  communications 
on  jurors  or  on  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a 
sifmificant  number  of  cases  in 
which  such  evidence  has  come  to 
light  and  in  which  there  is  little 
if  anv  doubt  that  the  effect  was 
substantial.” 

The  committee  then  cites 
seven  cases  in  which  there  were 
instances  of  what  was  believed 
to  have  been  clear  examples  of 
potential  prejudice,  and  asserts 
in  conclusion,  that  it  believes 
that  such  potential  prejudice 
does  endanger  fair  trial.  The 
as.sertion  is  important  to  the 
committee  thesis  because  its  re- 
.searchers  uncovered  hundreds 
of  allegations  of  potential  preju¬ 
dice. 

But,  as  to  actual  prejudice, 
as  distinguished  from  alleged  or 
potential  prejudice,  the  report 
cites  only  a  handful  of  cases 
(from  many  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands)  in  which  .such  prejudice 
resulted  in  a  mistrial  or  a  con¬ 
viction  that  was  later  reversed. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that 
the  committee  researched  all  the 
pertinent  cases  in  English,  both 
in  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Another  recent,  massive  study 
on  the  same  subject,  “The 
American  Jury”  by  University 
of  Chicago  law  professors  Harry 
Kalven  Jr.  and  Hans  Zeisel,  ex¬ 
tending  over  13  years  and  in¬ 
volving  fiOO  judges,  consideied 
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3,567  cases  without  finding  a 
single  instance  in  which  the 
judge  believed  the  jury  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  press  coverage. 

As  to  the  jury  system  itself, 
the  Reardon  findings  are  nega¬ 
tive  and  pessimistic  in  the  ex¬ 
treme.  The  report  states  that 
jurors  can’t  be  trusted  to  tell  the 
truth  at  any  stage  of  their  serv¬ 
ice,  and  that  they  lie  and  dis¬ 
semble  and  feed  on  their  own 
prior  beliefs,  and  finally  that 
they  may  be  influenced  subcon¬ 
sciously  by  prejudicial  material, 
and  so  cannot  answer  truthfully 
when  asked  if  they  are  impar¬ 
tial  because  they  don’t  know. 
The  report  even  insists  that  ac¬ 
curate  information  can  be  pre¬ 
judicial  to  a  juror  because  it 
may  be  incomplete  and  thus 
leave  a  wrong  impression. 

Negative  View  Rejected 

As  editors,  we  reject  this  neg¬ 
ative  view  of  the  American 
juror.  We  think  the  jury  sys¬ 
tem,  despite  all  of  its  faults, 
works  fairly  well. 

What  we  cannot  understand 
is  how,  given  the  Reardon  view 
of  the  jury  system,  it  is  ever 
going  to  be  posihle  to  keep  the 
general  public  sufficiently  pro¬ 
tected  from  potentially  prejudi¬ 
cial  material,  including  accurate 
information  that  may  be  in¬ 
complete,  so  that  acceptable 
juries  may  be  selected. 

'  We  think  the  Reardon  report 
itself  in  its  recommendations  for 
controlling  the  actual  trial 
process  nicely  guarantees  a  jury 
panel  adequately  free  of  poten¬ 
tial  prejudice.  And  we  contend 
(Contivued  on  pn</e  62) 


Jurists  Plan  Press 
Free<loni  Seminars 

Genev.^ 

Plans  for  a  series  of  surveys 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
various  countries  were  contained 
in  the  annual  report  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Commission  of  Jurists 
Secretary-General  Sean  Mac- 
Bride,  delivered  at  the  meeting 
here. 

MacBride  promised  that  the 
private  organization  supported 
by  47,000  jurists  in  51  countries 
would  examine  “the  extent  to 
which  the  press  is  free  in  each 
country,  i.e.  not  subject  to  cen¬ 
sorship,  governmental  control  or 
monopolies”  and  the  “nature”  of 
any  inhibitions. 

The  ICJ  acts  as  a  world 
watchdog  on  behalf  of  “the  rule 
of  law”  and  respect  for  justice. 

MacBride  paid  special  tribute 
in  his  address  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Zurich,  and  to  the  in¬ 
ternational  press  corps  at  the 
UN  for  their  role  in  informing 
^ublic  opinion  of  injustice  in 
particular  countries. 
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that  no  effort  to  move  the  rules 
of  evidence  into  the  police  sta¬ 
tion  at  the  pre-trial  stage  is  go¬ 
ing  to  succeed  in  producing  a 
simon  pure  general  public  100 
percent  free  of  potential  preju¬ 
dice. 

There  is  one  final  practical 
point.  Something  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  country  ever  reach 
the  trial  stage  before  either 
judge  or  jury.  And  of  these  only 
the  tiniest  fraction  are  ever  af¬ 
fected  by  an  allegation  of  po¬ 
tential  prejudice  from  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

Therefore,  the  full  and  ade¬ 
quate  news  coverage  of  crime, 
which  is  necessary  for  open  law 
enforcement  and  which  the 
Reardon  committee  promises  wdll 
occur  during  the  court  trial,  wdll 
never  apply  to  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  crimes  because 
they  will  never  come  to  trial. 
The  great  bulk  of  crime  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  increasing 
even  without  any  police  secrecy, 
is  now  covered  by  the  press  at 
the  pre-arrest  and  arrest  stages 
without  any  restrictions  based 
on  the  technical  rules  of  evi¬ 
dence.  A  more  restricted  cov¬ 
erage  can  only  make  things 
easier  for  criminals  and  open 
the  way  for  corruption  of  lawr 
enforcement  and  the  courts. 

Now,  we  recognize  that  the 
conditions  of  a  fair  trial  must 
apply  generally  in  the  society 
for  the  criminal  cases  which  do 
come  to  tr’al.  But  this  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  letting  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  throw  the  whole  delicate 
balance  of  the  rights  of  the  en¬ 
tire  society  out  of  kilter  in  the 
interest  of  the  single  right  of 
fair  trial.  And  this  disruption  is 
not  necessary  to  guarantee  a 
fair  trial. 

Guidelines  For  Press 

1.  At  the  pre-arre.st,  arrest  and 
immediate  post-arrest  stages  of 
the  criminal  process,  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  all  the  facts  and  of 
any  pertinent  and  responsible 
assessment  concerning  the  crime 
and  the  suspects  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Such  releases  should  be  cal¬ 
culated  to  inform,  to  allay  any 
alarm  and  to  assure  the  public 
of  the  extent  and  quality  of  law 
enforcement  activities.  They 
should  be  sufficiently  complete 
as  not  to  create  inaccurate  pub¬ 
lic  impressions  and  rumors 
through  partial  or  selective  re¬ 
port. 

They  should  not  presume  to 
evaluate  or  pre-judge  the  evi¬ 
dence,  make  pronouncements  of 
guilt  or  arouse  passion  or  preju- 
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dice  against  any  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  suspect. 

What  is  published  is,  and  un¬ 
der  the  American  Constitutional 
system  must  remain,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  individual  edi¬ 
tor.  In  the  exercise  of  such 
discretion  he  may,  however,  seek 
counsel  of  the  bar  and  bench  in 
minimizing  any  real  or  poten¬ 
tial  prejudicial  publication. 

2.  At  the  immediate  pre-trial 
stages,  the  press  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  sensitivity  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  and  should  coop¬ 
erate  on  a  voluntary  basis  with 
the  bench  and  bar  in  preserving 
the  substance  of  a  fair  trial. 
The  press  should  not  encourage 
and  should  be  circumspect  in  re¬ 
porting  extra-judicial  statements 
or  activities  calculated  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  outcome  of  a  case. 

The  press  fully  recognizes  the 
judiciary’s  responsibility  to  in¬ 
sure  a  fair  trial,  insisting  only 
that  what  happens  in  open 
court  shall  be  openly  reported. 

3.  At  the  immediate  post-trial 
stage  of  the  criminal  process, 
which  means  at  the  end  of  the 
first  trial  or  at  the  disposition 
of  a  case  without  trial,  full  dis¬ 
closure  of  all  facts  and  any 
pertinent  assessments  concern¬ 
ing  the  case  is  recommended. 

Only  in  cases  of  mistrial, 
when  the  case  is  to  be  re-tried 
again  immediately  by  a  jury, 
should  the  recommendations  un¬ 
der  No.  2  above  remain  in  force. 

In  closing,  we  gladly  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  Reardon 
committee  to  continuing  discus¬ 
sions  between  the  press  and  the 
bench  and  bar  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  mutual  problems  and 
maintaining  a  w'orkable  relation¬ 
ship  which  insures  maximum 
benefits  from  the  Constitutional 
guarantees  of  both  fair  trial 
and  free  press. 

We  urge  that  much  more  may 
be  accomplished  in  both  fields 
by  mutual  understanding  and 
attention  than  by  ex-parte  pro¬ 
nouncements  and  restrictive 
rules  and  regulations.  Both 
press  and  bench-bar  have  im¬ 
portant  roles  to  fill  in  a  free 
and  open  democratic  society.  The 
emphasis  is  on  “free  and  open.” 


thorities  are  corrupt,  these  rules 
could  be  u.sed  to  cover  up  secret 
arrests  and,  indeed,  secret  trials, 
since  the  lawryers  also  wi.sh  to 
bar  the  public  from  preliminary 
hearings  and  from  any  portions 
of  trials  which  do  not  take  place 
in  the  presence  of  the  jury. 

“The  members  of  the  asso¬ 
ciated  press  managing  editors 
association  have  full  confidence 
that  the  judges  of  this  country, 
who  are  accustomed  to  taking 


AP  Men 
Tell  How  to 
Cover  Riots 

Springfield,  Ill. 

To  illustrate  reporting  diffi¬ 
culties  in  covering  Chicago’s 
racial  turmoil  Larry  Knutson,  of 
the  Associated  Press,  dropped 
two  good-sized  rocks  on  a  table 
at  the  annual  meeting  here  of 
Illinois  -Associated  Press  editors. 

Knutson  and  two  other  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  staffers — Carroll  Ari- 
mond  and  Joe  Dill — covered  the 
Chicago  summer  in  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion. 

A  member  of  the  national  AP 
racial  task  force,  Knutson  said 
the  rocks  had  bounced  off  his 
body  as  he  covered  the  civil 
rights  marches  by  Negroes  into 
all-white  Chicago  neighbor¬ 
hoods.  He  also  showed  “white 
power”  and  swastika  signs, 
which  w'ere  popular  among 
counter-demonstrators. 

The  three  panelists  told  of  the 
dangers  to  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  listed  some  points  of 
advice  for  covering  a  riot  or 
demonstration: 

•  A  workable  communica¬ 
tions  system  between  the  scene 
and  the  office.  If  you  use  a  tele¬ 
phone  booth,  sit  on  the  floor  so 
you  can’t  be  seen.  Whenever 
possible,  use  an  inside  phone. 

•  Use  discretion  in  reporting 
and  writlijg.  One  situation  a 
story  sometimes  does  not  make. 
Don’t  panic.  Don’t  get  excited. 

•  Find  the  real  reason  for  the 
unrest.  An  insignificant  event 
usually  touches  off  disturbances, 
but  what  are  the  underlying 
reasons?  Get  both  sides  of  the 
story. 

•  Background  yourself  on  the 
area  of  the  disturbance.  Go  to 
the  area  in  daylight  and  orient 
yourself.  At  night  it’s  not  easy 
to  do. 


the  longer  view,  will  continue  to 
hold  that  the  first  amendment, 
guaranteeing  the  people’s  right 
to  know,  and  the  sixth  amend¬ 
ment,  guaranteeing  an  accused 
person’s  right  to  a  fair  trial,  are 
equally  important,  and  that  they 
will  refuse  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 

“The  editors  w’ho  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  APME  expect,  in  any 
case,  to  continue  to  cover  the 
news,  and  to  report  it  accurately 
and  responsibly.” 


areas  before  anything  happens. 
If  nothing  happens,  you’ve  lost 
only  time.  If  something  does 
happen,  you’re  ahead  of  the 
game. 

•  Saturate  the  riot  area  with 
reporters  when  possible.  It’s  the 
only  way  to  assure  that  you  are 
well  covered. 

•  Work  up  a  good  relation¬ 
ship  with  police,  city  officials 
and  civil  rights  leaders.  When 
they  learn  you’re  just  doing 
your  job,  you’ll  get  further 
faster. 

•  Dress  to  fit  the  riot  scene. 
Sometimes  a  suit  and  tie  is  be.st. 
Other  times  your  fishing  clothes 
fit  better. 

Knutson  told  of  the  hazards  in 
covering  riots.  Reporters  and 
jihotographers  are  often  hurt 
and  demonstrators  aren’t.  Try 
to  hide  walkie  talkies  and  cam¬ 
eras. 

-Arimond  discussed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  keeping  a  story  in  per¬ 
spective.  Don’t  build  a  situation 
up. 

“I  forgot  my  ambition  to  be  a 
correspondent  in  Viet  Nam  after 
the  riots  started,”  Knutson  told 
the  editors. 

Slogan  MisinlerprclecI 

The  feature  speaker  at  the 
annual  luncheon  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  the  Rev.  Andrew  J. 
Young,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership 
Conference  and  No.  1  aide  to 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

Young,  who  filled  in  for  King 
at  the  luncheon,  said  some  “in¬ 
experienced  newsmen”  misinter¬ 
preted  the  “black  power”  slogan 
initiated  by  Stokely  Carmichael 
of  the  Student  Non-Violent  Co- 
onlinating  Committee.  He  said 
they  failed  to  analyze  the  slogan 
as  simply  a  slogan. 

Young  said  progress  was 
made  in  Grenada,  Miss.,  either 
because  newsmen  wei’e  beaten 
or  because  children  were  beaten. 
“We  made  some  headway,”  he 
said,  “but  I’m  not  sure  whether 
it  was  because  of  the  children  or 
the  reporters.”  The  volatile  situ¬ 
ation  cooled  after  several  Negro 
children  and  white  reporters 
were  beaten  by  angry  white  per¬ 
sons  protesting  against  Negroes 
integrating  schools. 

The  editors  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  reci*uitment  program 
for  52  cooperating  newspapers. 

The  program  was  developed 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Jack 
Sundine,  editor  of  the  Moline 
Daily  Dinpatch.  Most  of  the  52 
daily  newspapers  have  vacancies 
and  mo.st  have  difficulty  filling 
them  with  proper  personnel. 

Pete  Akers,  retired  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  was 
named  head  of  the  recruitment 
operations.  The  program  will  be 
financed  the  first  year  by  the 
newspapers. 
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•  Try  to  discover  the  volatile 
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Publisher  Commends  Newsprint  Producers 


I'  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Newspapers  will  demand 
more  newsprint  than  the  pro- 
i  ducers  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  now  supplying,  Irwin 
Maier,  president  of  the  Journal 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Jmu-nal  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  told  the 
first  newsprint  conference  of  the 
Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  last 
week. 

He  .said  producers  in  both 
Canada  and  the  U.S.  would  have 
to  boost  plant  capacity  to  meet 
^  demands  for  newsprint  in  the 
next  ten  years. 

He  said  consumption  in  the 
U.S.  alone  was  expected  to  jump 
from  the  1965  total  of  8.4  mil¬ 
lion  tons  to  11.4  million  tons. 

Canadian  production  last  year 
was  7.7  million  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  72  per  cent  of  this  was 
.shipped  to  the  United  States. 
The  U.S.  production  was  2.1  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  Maier  said  that  stag¬ 
gering  as  newsprint  require¬ 
ments  may  seem  they  reflected 
an  ever-increasing  desire  for  in¬ 


formation  through  the  news  and 
advertising  columns  of  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

He  said  Sunday  newspaper 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  increase  seven  millions 
to  exceed  55.5  million.  Daily 
U.S.  newspaper  circulation,  he 
said,  was  expected  to  reach  70.4 
million  by  1975. 

Projected  advertising  revenue 
w'as  expected  to  reach  $6.6  bil¬ 
lion  or  59  per  cent  more  than  the 
$4.14  billion  spent  in  1964.  Most 
of  the  growth,  he  said,  would  be 
in  retail  and  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Uiiiforniil>  Sought 

New’sprint  producers  were 
commended  by  the  publisher  for 
their  interest  in  research  for  im¬ 
provement  of  the  product.  “Also 
on  behalf  of  fellow  publishers, 
I  want  to  commend  producers  of 
newsprint  for  enlarging  the  sup¬ 
ply  so  that  we  may  serve  an 
ever-increasing  demand  on  the 
part  of  our  readers  and  our  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Maier  said. 

Maier  said  a  poll  of  publish¬ 


ers  had  shown  they  are  looking 
for  more  uniformity  in  news¬ 
print  and  added  strength.  There 
w'ere  other  requests  for  more 
opacity,  absorbency,  uniformity 
of  finish,  color  and  mechanics  of 
preparation  of  the  roll. 

He  said  that  excessive  show- 
through  has  lost  schedules  of  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  and 
even  on  occasion  caused  adver¬ 
tisers  to  turn  elsewhere. 

Maier  said  it  has  often  been 
.said  that  newsprint  producers 
and  users  lack  imagination  and 
do  not  readily  embrace  new 
ideas  and  developments. 

“I  don’t  believe  this  is  so,” 
Maier  said,  “when  I  compare  to¬ 
day’s  newsprint  and  newspaper 
plants  with  those  I  knew  in  the 
early  20s,  I  can  say  with  truth 
that  we  have  not  stood  still.” 

In  discussion  of  costs,  Maier 
said,  they  affect  two  things,  cir¬ 
culation  prices  and  advertising 
rates.  “Higher  circulation  prices 
and  higher  advertising  rates 
frequently  have  the  effect  of  re¬ 
ducing  circulation  volume  and 
advertising  volume.” 

“However  volume  of  editorial 


content  may  also  be  affected  by 
a  lack  of  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  volume.” 

Maier  said  he  thinks  most  U.S. 
publishers  agree  “we  want  to 
use  more  newsprint,  not  less.  We 
want  to  grow  in  editorial  service 
to  our  readers,  we  want  to  have 
more  circulation  and  we  want 
to  have  more  advertising  line¬ 
age.” 

He  then  noted  every  mass 
newsprint  manufacturer  in  the 
end  will  survive  in  the  face  of 
competition  only  so  long  as  two 
economic  factors  are  fulfilled — 
quality  performance  at  an  eco¬ 
nomic  price. 

He  said  that  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  has  increased  in  larger 
U.S.  cities  where  there  have 
l)een  mergers  of  newspapers. 
The  long  term  result  has  been 
increased  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  with  a  resulting  use  of 
more  newsprint.  He  said  the 
U.S.  will  always  be  a  big  market 
for  Canadian  newsprint  because 
the  Canadian  forest  supply  is 
much  greater  than  that  in  the 
U.S. 


I  - : - 

I  Russian 

'  Newsprint 

Threat  Seen 

With  five  official  Russian  dele¬ 
gates  in  his  audience  Hon. 
Arthur  Laing,  Canadian  Min¬ 
ister  of  Northern  and  Indian 
Affairs,  warned  the  Canadian 
Pulp  &  Paper  Association  at  its 
first  newsprint  conference  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  that  Russia 
was  a  threatening  factor  in  the 
future  economy  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 


USSR  Plans  to  Boost 
Newsprint  Production 

The  Soviet  Union  is  gearing 
to  boost  its  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion  by  up  to  40  per  cent  in  the 
next  few  years,  says  Nikolai  G. 
Nikolski,  leader  of  a  visiting 
Russian  delegation. 

A  five-man  Soviet  team  of 
technical  experts  in  newsprint 
production  has  been  attending 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  newsprint 
conference  here  that  has  drawn 
about  400  delegates. 

NikoLski  said  that  Russia  now 
produces  about  1,000,000  tons  of 
newsprint  annually  and  hopes  to 
boost  it  by  300,000  or  400,000 
tons.  Total  paper  production  in 
Russia  .should  reach  more  than 
5,000,000  tons  by  1970,  he  said. 
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Drawing  on  impressions  dur¬ 
ing  a  recent  Russian  tour,  the 
Minister  .said  the  industry  in 
Canada  could  no  longer  be  com¬ 
placent  about  its  present  strong 
position  in  the  world  market.  He 
said  strong  competition  may 
come  from  Russia  within  ten 
years. 

He  stre.ssed  that  he  was  not 
preaching  in  any  sense  a  note  of 
doom  and  said  with  foresight 
Canada  can  hold  its  place  in  the 
newsprint  market,  in  which  it 
was  now  supplying  half  the 
world  requirements. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association  realized,  he  said, 
that  the  industry  could  not  be 
complacent  and  that  it  was  look¬ 
ing  to  its  research  institute  for 
the  direction  so  vitally  needed 
for  future  development. 

South  America  and  Africa  are 
now  developing  their  own  news¬ 
print  capacity  and  new  mills 
were  being  established  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  said  these  new 
mills  will  “no  doubt  bring  great 
pressure  to  bear  on  any  Cana¬ 
dian  companies  that  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  times  and 
have  failed  to  modernize  equip¬ 
ment. 

He  said  Russia  was  the  big 
question  mark  in  future  market 
competition. 

The  Minister  pointed  out  that 
Russia  had  a  range  of  re.sources 
— including  52  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  reserve  of  soft  woods. 
He  said  Rus.sia  was  well  aware 
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of  the  abundant  material  re¬ 
sources  in  its  northland  and  had 
given  top  priority  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  resources. 

• 

Assessors’  Scandal 
Report  Wins  Award 

San  Francisco 

Michael  Harris,  San  Fran- 
einco  Chroniele,  received  the 
$500  top  State  Bar  of  California 
Pre.ss-Bar  award  for  breaking 
the  assessors’  scandal  which  has 
since  resulted  in  several  bribery 
convictions. 

The  jury  said  his  stories  “ex¬ 
emplified  the  part  that  newspa¬ 
per  enterprise  and  courage  can 
play  in  the  process  of  the  law.” 

A  special  award  for  excellence 
went  to  Gene  Blake,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  for  his  articles,  and  to 
the  Times  itself  for  consistent 
excellence  in  covering  and  inter¬ 
preting  legal  stories  at  all  levels, 
national,  state  and  local. 


Circulators  Promoted 

Two  new  appointments  have 
been  announced  by  C.  F.  Sch- 
roegel,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times. 

Donald  R.  Chandler  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  James  Cum¬ 
mins  is  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
ager,  home-delivered  circulation. 
He  reports  to  R.  D.  Harting, 
manager. 
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comes  to  the  counter  there  is  a 
stampede  to  serve  this  guy.” 

Another  advantage,  Corbett 
mentioned  was  that  the  sales¬ 
men  accounts  are  debited  when¬ 
ever  a  commissionable  account 
becomes  delinquent  in  payment. 
“There  is  a  built-in  motivation 
here  to  get  an  account  to  pay 
up,”  Corbett  pointed  out. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Crea¬ 
tive  Newspaper,  the  consensus 
of  opinion  was  that  the  paper 
produced  and  distributed  last 
month  by  the  Bureau,  newspa¬ 
per  reps,  and  local  newspapers 
was  a  good  idea,  but  it  had  very 
little  in  it  to  show  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

One  ad  manager  was  over¬ 
heard  discussing  the  paper  at 
one  of  the  cocktail  parties.  He 
thought  the  new’spaper  was  a 
“beautiful  thing,”  but  would 
have  been  much  better  if  it  con¬ 
tained  ads  which  showed  the 
host  of  non-newspaper  national 
advertisers  how  to  be  creative 
in  newspaper.  He  suggested  the 
Bureau  might  consider  creating 
ads  which  convert  television 
and  radio  commercials  into 
effective  newspaper  ads  and 
show  them  to  such  advertisers 
Alberto-Culver,  Proctor  &  Gam¬ 
ble,  Coca-Cola,  etc.  “Heck  the 
advertisers  who  got  to  see  the 
Creative  Newspaper  were  solid 
newspaper  advertisers,”  he  w’as 
heard  to  say. 
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PROMOTION 


Scholarship  Plan 
Attracts  Carriers 

By  George  Wilt 


“It’s  not  news  that  the  boy  we 
are  seeking  to  enlist  as  a  new's- 
))aper  carrier  is  a  pretty  sophis¬ 
ticated  fellow,”  said  Robert  W. 
Banker,  circulation  promotion 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  at  the  Central  Regional 
\NPA  Conference  in  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Ind.  last  week. 

“He  can  no  longer  be  easily 
lured  b>’  promises  of  profit,  or  a 
couple  of  prizes,  in  exchange  for 
the  freedom  from  responsibility 
to  which  he  is  accustomed,” 
Banker  told  the  group  of  mid- 
West  promotion  managers. 

“The  boy  and  his  family  can 
l)e  interested  in  taking  on  the 
job  of  delivering  your  paper 
through  an  honest  pre.sentation 
of  the  potential  for  real  and 
lasting  l)enefits  that  can  be  his 
as  a  newspaperboy. 

“If  your  newspaper  does  not 
now  offer  scholarships  as  an  in¬ 
centive  for  your  carriers,  give 
such  a  program  some  serious 
consideration  l>ecause  scholar¬ 
ships  do  pay  off  ...  to  the  boy 
who  is  rewarded  for  his  out- 
.standing  community  service  for 
his  outstanding  scholastic  and 
I)ersonal  achievements,  and  for 
his  outstanding  performance  of 
his  newspaper  route  activities. 

*Ciant  Step’ 

“The  boy  is  aided  and  encour- 
eged  in  taking  a  ‘giant  step’  to¬ 
ward  maturity  .  .  .  the  news¬ 
paper  benefits  from  the  services 
of  a  responsible  young  business¬ 
man  who  can  l>e  relied  on  to 
make  prompt  and  dependable  de¬ 
liveries  .  .  .  regular  and  con¬ 
venient  collections,  and  who  will 
act  a  worthy  representative  of 
your  company  in  his  area. 

Every  year  a  couple  hundred 
local  and  visiting  dignitaries 
gather  to  witness  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer’s  annual  Newspaper- 
lK)y'  Awards  Banquet.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  reception  and  dinner,  the 
pre.sentation  ceremonies  begin. 
Then  it  is  recognition  time  for 
the  parents.  Last  year  16  boys 
made  their  w'ay  into  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  pin  a  corsage  of  w’hite 
roses  on  their  mothers,  and  to 
pre.sent  their  fathers  with  a 
white  carnation. 

“The  high  point  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  announcement  of  the 
scholarships  winners  and  the 
pressentation  of  the  four  silver 
plaques  w’hich  repre.sent  $.>00 
each  to  the  1st  place  winners 
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(in  the  Junior  and  Senior  divi¬ 
sions)  and  $250  to  each  of  the 
.second  place  winners.” 

Mr.  Banker  read  to  the  group 
of  promotion  executives  the  talk 
given  to  an  audience  of  500  at¬ 
tending  the  ICMA  Convention  in 
Toledo  last  July,  by  Dennis 
Kern,  last  year’s  Senior  Divi¬ 
sion  winner. 

“EVERY  BOY  SHOULD 
H.WE  A  PAPER  ROUTE”.— 
I’m  quoting  my  Dad’s  advice. 
Now,  he  never  had  a  paper 
route,  but  you  know  how  fathers 
are — they  want  their  son  to  have 
all  the  advantages  they  missed 
when  they  were  young. 

At  first,  I  was  a  little  du¬ 
bious  about  the  whole  thing,  but 
I  had  to  start  somewhere  toward 
earning  money  for  a  college  edu¬ 
cation,  so  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  was  it.  And  believe  me, 
there  are  surely  lots  of  hidden 
l)enefits  in  being  a  newspaper- 
boy. 

It  has  advanced  my  education 
lOOCr  in  salesmanship,  public 
relations,  and  business  experi¬ 
ence.  A  boy  of  my  age  normally 
wouldn’t  acquire  anything  like 
this  in  a  classroom.  You  have 
to  gain  it  from  experience  it- 
..;elf.  Now,  when  anyone  says, 
— “Hasn’t  Dennis  grown?”,  or, 
“Ha.sn’t  Dennis  done  this  or 
that?”,  my  Dad  always  quickly 
replie.s — “That’s  what  the  pajjer 
route  did  for  him”. — And,  IT 
DID! 

I’ve  mentioned  these  hidden 
l>enefits,  but  what  I  didn’t  know 
about,  when  I  l>ecame  a  carrier 
for  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
was  that  there  were  also  fringe 
benefits.  And  by  these,  I  mean 
the  opportunity  to  compete  with 
all  the  other  carriers  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  the  Out-standing 
Xewspaperl>oy  Award  Program, 
one  of  which  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  sponsors.  In  my  case, 
this  was  an  award  of  a  $500 
college  .scholarship  to  the  college 
of  my  choice.  Receiving  this 
award  at  the  annual  Enquirer 
banquet  w^as  ont  of  the  proud¬ 
est  moments  in  my  life,  and  also 
that  of  my  parents. 

But,  this  wasn’t  all.  My  .scrap¬ 
book  was  then  entered  in  the 
Ohio  state-wide  competition,  and 
here  I  received  more  award.s — 
an  additional  $100  at  the  Ohio 
Newspaper  Assn.  Convention  in 
Columbus  and  $200  from  the 
Glenn  L.  Cox  Award  in  Cleve¬ 


land  as  the  Outstanding  Senior 
Newspaperboy  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  I  never  thought  that  when 
I  started  out  with  my  paper 
route  that  I  would  receive  such 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
achieve  these  scholarships. 

However,  besides  winning  the 
money  for  a  college  education, 
there  was  also  the  privilege  to 
meet  so  many  fine  gentlemen  in 
this  newspaper  business  and  to 
have  the  honor  of  meeting  and 
being  congratulated  personally 
by  Governor  Rhodes  of  Ohio. 

I  remember  at  this  Governor’s 
Award  Program  in  Columbus, 
my  mother  was  becoming  rather 
nerv’ous.  She  saw  me  seated  at 
the  head  table  with  all  these  out¬ 
standing  citizens,  like  Dr.  Nel¬ 
son  Gleuck,  Robert  Manry,  the 
president  of  Rockefeller  Foun¬ 
dation,  Presidents  of  insurance 
and  telephone  companies,  plus 
many  others,  and  she  said: 
“There  Denny  sits  with  alt  those 
outstanding  people,  and  all  he 
does  is  deliver  newspapers.” 

So,  all  in  all,  you  can  see  what 
invaluable  benefits  I  have  de¬ 
rived  from  the  fine  award  pro¬ 
gram  which  The  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  has  for  their  newspaper 
carriers.  I  will  never  be  able  to 
thank  them  adequately  for  the 
cooperation  and  opportunities 
they  have  given  me.  These 
t>enefits  will  remain  with  me 
through  all  my  future. 

To  sum  it  up  briefly — achiev¬ 
ing  these  local  and  state  awards 
has  given  me  a  7-point  lead  in 
life,  namely: 

1.  At  the  age  of  16 — three 
scholarships. 

2.  The  key  to  open  the  door  to 
other  contacts  and  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

3.  Recognition  in  school  and 
community  work. 

4.  A  feeling  of  achievement 
and  a  desire  for  competi¬ 
tion. 

5.  An  opportunity  to  meet  the 
Governor  of  Ohio. 

6.  These  benefits  enable  me  to 
appreciate  the  value  of 
service  to  others. 

7.  An  opportunity  to  travel — 
I’m  from  Indiana  and  have 
been  first  to  Cincinnati, 
then  on  to  Columbus,  next 
Cleveland,  and  I  now  have 
the  privilege  of  being  here 
in  Toledo  today. 

Yes, — I’ll  have  to  agree  with 
Dad— “EVERY  BOY  SHOULD 
HAVE  A  PAPER  ROUTE,” 
but  it  will  be  hard  for  them  to 
realize  how  far-reaching  and  in¬ 
valuable  the  benefits  will  be  un¬ 
til  they  experience  them  as  1 
have  l>een  fortunate  enough  to 
do. 

“If  your  newspaper  does  not 
now'  sponsor  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  your  new'spaperboys,” 
Banker  concluded,  “I  most 
heartily  encourage  you  to 


start  today.  Invest  some  of  your 
company’s  money  and  a  lot  of 
your  time  in  developing  one  of 
the  most  rewarding  undertak¬ 
ings  you  will  ever  enjoy.” 

*  «  * 

SENATOR  —  “The  Senator 
w'ill  see  you  now*,”  says  a  bro¬ 
chure  being  mailed  to  advertis¬ 
ing  prospects  by  the  New  York 
Times.  Copy  tells  that  99%  of 
Washington’s  Senators  (not  the 
baseball  team!)  are  reading  the 
Times.  “The  Times,”  it  con¬ 
tinues,  “has  a  hotline  to  all  six 
groups  of  opinion-makers.” 

*  *  * 

NEWSPAPERBOY  DAY  — 
National  Newspaperboy  Day 
promotion  material  has  been 
mailed  to  the  approximately  600 
new’spaper  clients  of  The  Cham¬ 
pion  new’.spaperboy  insurance 
program  of  the  Hickey-Mitchell 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 

The  material  includes  this 
year’s  contest  advertisement,  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  contest  for  ; 
“l)est  promotion  of  National  1 
Newspaperboy  Day”  based  on  j 
the  advertisement,  and  a  sheaf  ’ 
of  ideas  from  last  year.  This  is  ^ 
the  sixth  year  the  contest  has 
been  conducted  by  Hickey-Mit¬ 
chell.  This  year,  first  awards 
will  be  made  in  five  separate 
circulation  groups,  and  there 
will  also  be  an  award  for  “best 
use  of  color”,  and  for  an  excep¬ 
tional  “at  large.” 

The  advertisement  is  head¬ 
lined  “young  man  most  likely  to 
succeed.”  It  tells  how’  a  boy  can 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  busine.ss 
basics  through  newspaper  route 
management,  and  includes  a  list  | 
of  former  newspaperlroys  who 
have  succeeded  in  all  walks  of  ' 
life.  The  boy  featured  on  this 
year’s  adv’erti.sement  was  drawn 
in  charcoal  by  Arthur  J.  Fitz-  ' 
Simmons,  nationally  known  ar-  . 
tist.  i 

*  •  ♦  i 

CONTINUING  STUDY— Oc-  t 
cupation,  e<lucation  and  income  ! 
characteristics  released  from  the  ; 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle’s  ■ 
“Continuing  Market  Study”  t 
.show’s  that  11.7%  of  all  metro 
Houston  household  heads  are  ' 
college  educated,  white  collar  f 
w'orkers,  earning  $10,000  per  ; 
year  or  more,  while  the  U.S.  | 
average  for  this  group  is  8.5%. 
This  breakdown  is  ba.sed  on  the 
‘9-Cell  Concept’  of  identifying 
market  segments  by  more  than  ! 
one  Characteri.stic. 

The  Chronicle’s  study  is  based 
on  an  annual  area  probability 
sample  of  1,200  personal  inter¬ 
views.  Quarterly  samples  of  300 
interviews  each  are  made  to  keep 
the  findings  current.  The  ear¬ 
liest  300  interviews  are  dropped 
in  order  to  have  current  year 
data  constantly  available.  The 
study  is  conducted  by  Belden 
Associates.  I 
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APINEA  Names  Award 
Wiiming  Writers 

Moodus,  Conn. 

Writers  from  the  Fall  River 
(Mass.)  Herald-News,  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  and 
the  Boston  Globe  have  won  top 
awards  in  the  Annual  Writing 
Competition  sponsored  by  the 
New  England  Associated  Press 
News  Executives  Association. 

The  winners  were  announced 
at  the  association’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  which  opened  (Oct.  6)  at 
the  Banner  Lodge  here. 

Richard  Connolly  of  the  Globe 
and  Robert  P.  Evans  of  the 
Herald-News  won  first  place  in 
the  “Best  Written  News  Story” 
class. 

Connolly  won  in  the  over  40,- 
000  circulation  category  and 
Evans  in  the  under  40,000  cir¬ 
culation  category. 

Both  won  for  stories  they  did 
on  the  big  northeast  blackout 
last  year. 

William  Buchanan,  also  of 
the  Bo.ston  Globe,  and  Ed  My¬ 
ers  of  the  Free  Press  took  top 
honors  in  the  enterprise  writing 
class. 

Buchanan’s  winning  entry 
in  a  newspaper  of  over  40,000 
circulation  was  a  series  on  the 
poverty-stricken  south  end  sec¬ 
tion  of  Boston. 

Myers  took  first  place  in  the 
under  40,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  for  four  articles  in  a  series 
of  stories  with  a  double  angle 
—  the  youth  opportunity  center 
official  who  lost  his  job  for 
speaking  his  mind  and  charges 
of  pationage  in  the  summer  job 
program. 

There  were  12  winners  for 
stories  published  in  1965  in  New 
England  newspapers  which  are 
memliers  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

• 

Nordisk  Tideiide  Has 
75th  Anniversary 

Nordisk  Tidende,  the  leading 
Norwegian-language  newspaper 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  which 
has  an  unbroken  record  for 
publication,  issued  a  special 
anniversary  jubilee  edition  Oct. 
6  on  its  75th  anniversary.  The 
weekly  is  published  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 

It  is  a  union  paper  and  never 
has  had  any  labor  trouble.  It 
is  bilingual  and  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  it  has  in¬ 
creased  its  English  section. 

During  World  War  II  with 
the  occupation  of  Norway  from 
1940  to  1945  it  served  as  an 
important  link  between  that 
country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  always  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Bay  Ridge  section 
of  Brooklyn,  where  many  Nor¬ 


wegian  institutions  are  sit¬ 
uated. 

Karsten  Roedder  is  editor-in* 
chief;  Carl  Soyland  is  editor  of 
the  editorial  page;  John  Yauch- 
stetter  is  the  “  ’Round  Town” 
columnist  and  English  Section 
editor. 


Club  Issues  Awanls 

San  Francisco 

Jerry  Belcher,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  won  first  place  in  the 
feature  division  and  third  in  the 
reportorial  initiative  contest  of 
the  15th  annual  San  Francisco 
Press  Club  awards.  Bill  Crouch, 
Oakland  Tribune,  received  top 
photo  honors. 

Other  firsts  in  the  area  com¬ 
petition  went  to  suburban  news¬ 
men.  Fred  Gardner  and  Mike 
Culbert,  Berkley  (Calif.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  shared  best  city  news 
story  honors  and  Heck  Hancock, 
Lafayette  Contra  Costa  Stin, 
topped  the  sport  division. 


Bidder  Names  Two  | 

Post-Tribune  Execs 

Gary,  Ind.  i 

Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the 
Gary  Post-Tribune,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  B.  H.  Ridder  Sr., 
president  of  Northwest  Publi¬ 
cations  which  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  daily  afternoon 
newspaper. 

Dale  E.  Belles  Jr.,  was  named 
editor  and  associate  publisher. 
Belles,  who  has  been  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Post- 
Tribune  since  1962,  will  be  the 
operating  executive  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  Ridder  said.  Belles  has 
been  a  member  of  the  orp^aniza- 
tion  since  1947,  when  he  left 
the  Michigan  City  News-Dis¬ 
patch  to  join  the  Po.st-Tribune. 

Bernard  Ridder  Jr.,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  also  is  publisher 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch  and  Duluth 
(Minn.) Herald  and  News-Trib- 
une. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnerilhip.  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
(>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
K.  Krehbiel.  Box  88.  Norton.  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz., 
85201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

Netcspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE;  AC  (813)  733-2966 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  working  ex- 
!>erience  in  fast-Krowing  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspaiiers.  911  Wcstover 
Ave.,  Norfolk.  Virginia,  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  64.3-7816 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph:  (AC  616)  349-7422 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker" 


TWO  OFFSET  WEEKLIES  in  South¬ 
ern  Calif.  Excellent  potential  growth. 
$300,000  irross;  $100,000  cash  needed. 
Box  2756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  3  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Will  net 
alert  owner  $10,000  year  and  pay  out 
$5,000  cash.  P.  'T.  Hines,  334  Jefferson 
BUIk.,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27401. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaiier  Sales,  Manaitement, 
Appraisals.  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St..  MontRomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspai»er- -it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LBN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885S 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
I)aily  Newspaiiers  Projierties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93f.01 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  pro|>ertie8~  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspaiiers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902,  Phone  546-3357. 

WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  2234  E,  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


A  GOOD  BROKER  saves  'huntinR' 
costs,  Ruides  on  maximum  ta.\  ad- 
vantaRes  and  counsels  toward  success¬ 
ful  oiterations.  News|)ai>er  Service  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama 
City,  Ha.  32401. 


OREGON  COAST,  Exclusive.  Gross 
$90,000  and  growinR.  Price  $90,000; 
29»7e  dn. 

EASTERN  OREGON,  County-seat,  only 
publication  in  county.  Price  $95,000 ; 
29%  dn. 

Harris  Ellsworth,  Licensed  Bkr.. 
Bo.x  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  WKLY 
Chain  located  in  Nation’s  richest  per 
capita  income  county.  Has  web  offset 
plant  doing  six-figure  volume.  Priced 
at  accepte<l  appraisal.  R.K.T.  LARSON 
&  ASSOCIATE’S,  INC.,  911  Westover 
Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23507. 


TWO  MIDWEST  DAILIES— Same  pub¬ 
lisher — nearby  towns.  Combine<l  circula¬ 
tion  near  6,000.  Gross  $175,000.  Price 
$250,000.  Excellent  terms.  JACK  L. 
STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES.  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
9C028. 


COUNTRY  WEEKLY  in  growing  Eiast- 
ern  N.  C.  college  town,  one  year  old, 
1483  paid  annual  subscribers  with  more 
each  week  plus  200  weekly  sales,  no 
arrears.  No  plant,  but  offset  facilities 
nearby.  Other  interests  reason  for  sell¬ 
ing.  Fine  situation  for  working  couple. 
$5.C00  down  will  handle.  Box  2771, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

LARGE  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY, 
legally  adjudicated,  in  fast-growing  me¬ 
dium  California  city.  New  management 
built  from  defunct  status  to  $176,000- 
$200,000  annual  gross.  Now  showing 
healthy  weekly  profit.  Present  owners 
not  in  position  to  provide  needed  addi¬ 
tional  capital  for  further  expansion. 
$170,000  takes  complete  package,  includ¬ 
ing  press  and  new  offset  shop,  free  of 
encumberment.  Possible  financing  for 
proper  party.  Principals  only,  reply  in 
detail.  No  brokers,  please.  Box  2779. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gross 
up  Confidential.  Phil  Turner,  1545  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028. 


Business  Opportunities 

NEED  PUBLISHER  to  operate  small 
Conn,  weekly.  Potential  part  owner¬ 
ship.  Small  investment  suggested  but 
not  essential.  Give  full  background,  age 
and  essentials  in  first  letter.  Box  2716, 
Hklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Notice 

SYNDICATION  ? 

Writers  •  Artists  •  Agents  •  Publish¬ 
ers:  If  you  are  weighing  syndication 
possibilities  get  experenced  guidance 
from  Syndication  Counsellors.  Write 
Box  2681,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SjERVlCES 
Classified  Advertising 


I  Want  More  Revenue  and 
!  Profit  from  your  Classified? 

j  A  fresh  appraisal  of  your  Classified 
I  Advertising  operation  can  increase 
j  revenue  and  enhance  profit.  Simplified 
I  forms  (very  likely  costing  less  than 
those  you’re  now  using)  and  proven 
!  copy  flow  methods  can  improve  effi- 
I  ciency  and  reduce  costs  in  Classified, 
Mechanical  and  Accounting.  All  sizes 
j  of  newspapers  have  utiliz^  our  serv¬ 
ices  successfully.  Names  on  request. 

For  complete  information, 

!  call  or  write 

'  FUTURE  FORMS  &  SYSTEMS 

i  150  Alfre<l  Drownc  Road 

I  West  Barrin}?ton,  Rhode  Island  02890 
'  Area  Code  401,  243-8127 


Fillers 


I  BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
!  They  come  headed  and  save  time.  P.  O. 
I  Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94IU1. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 
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Equipment  Mert 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


C.omponinfi  Room 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

Automated  &  Computerized 
Typesetting  Dept,  with 
PRINTING-OFFSET  & 
BINDERY  EQUIPMENT 

TUES.,  OCT.  18th— 10:30  A.M. 

At:  100  Grand  St.,  New  York  City 
(Nr.  Holland  Tunnel — At  Canal  St.  &  Bway) 


J  —  MERGENTHALEK  ELEKTRON 
"MIXER”  LINOTYPE.S  (Punch,  new 
in  1964 1  ea.  eq.  w.'4  mams.,  elec.  j>ot. 
elec.  Hydraquadder,  Shaftstall  mat 
detector.  Linomatic  oi>er.  unit,  feeder 
&  motor. 

1  —  MERGENTHALER  COMPUGRA- 
PHIC  LINASEC  I  COMPUTER  w  9 
width  pluRs. 

6  —  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE 
KEYBOARD  TAPE  PERFORATORS 
to  irerforate  6-level  tai>e.  (Custom- 
built  w/Lino  keylxtards  so  Lino  op¬ 
erators  can  operate  without  having  to 
learn  typewriter  keyboard). 

8  -  TELETYPE  Hi-Speed  Ta|>e  Readers 

4  —  TELETY’PE  Hi-Speed  Punch  Sets 

5  —  LINOTYPBJS.  (1)  Model  8.  42-em. 

(1)  Model  8.  .SO-em  &  (8)  Model  18 
(All  w/elec.  pots,  feeders  &  mags): 
(40)  EXTRA  F.L.  9C-Ch.  MAGS;  (3) 
REID  Mag.  Racks. 

90  —  FONTS  LINOTYPE  MATS. 
LUDLOW  DEPT.  w/CASTER.  (2t 
CABS..  Supersurfacer.  (40)  FONTS 
OF  MATS  &  (9)  Sticks. 

1  —  MILLER  TPJ.  23''x.36''.  Two-Color 
PERFECTOR  OFFSET  PRESS. 

1  —  MERGENTHALER  Z.T^x.SK".  S  C 
Auto.  Cyl.  Press:  HALM  "JET"  En¬ 
velope  Press.  Model  JP-IA;  HEIDEL¬ 
BERG  2I''x2S''.  S  C  Auto.  Cyl.  Press: 

(2)  MIEHLE  PERFECTING  Cyl. 
Presses:  (2)  VERNER  Multipresses; 
VANDERCOOK  ^;15  Proof  Press 
w  (lower  inking. 

CRAFTSMAN  Lineup  Table.  fO^xOt": 
Big  Chief  Remelting  Furnace:  C  &  P 
and  Gordon  Platen  Presses;  (2) 
BAUM  FOLDERS.  39”x52"  (like 

new. ) 

EHLERMANN  Bisik  Mfg.  mach.  & 
equi|>.  incl.  Gatherer,  Gluers.  cov- 
erers,  Rotabinder  for  (lerfect  binding, 
etc. 

Inspection:  Day  of  sale  from  9  A.M. 

and  by  Special  Appointment 
CIRCULAR  SENT  UPON  RECPUEST 

MORRIS  SCHWARTZ  &  CO. 

The  Printing  Plant  Owner's  Auctioneer 
37  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y. 
Phone:  Worth  4-1370 


Composing  Room 


MODEL  31  LINOTYPE.  S/N  53.900. 
Elec.  pot.  feeder,  3 — 90-chan..  1 — 72- 
chan.  and  mags.  J4.500.  Guaranteetl. 
Ernest  Payne  Corp..  31-28  Queens 
Blvd.,  L.I.C..  N.Y.  11101.  (212)  937- 
1166. 


2  LUDLOWS.  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w  mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCOOK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDERCOOK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES,  Models  5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO..  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


2  Model  31  Linotyiies.  57930-2 — ^TTS 
Each  with  2  Mags. — 4  Molds  -Blower 

—  Microtherm  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 
— High  S|>eed  TTS  Unit — Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector-  —etc. 

Model  8  Linotype.  No.  55452— TTS-3 
Mags. — 4  Molds — Blower — Micro  Pot — 
Feeder  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc. 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  — 
Blower — Micro  Pot — Feeder — AC  Motor 

-  -etc. 

Model  C4  Intertype — 17118.  4  Mags. — 
4  Molds— Blower-^as  Monomelt  Pot— 
AC  Motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


3  Sets  Press  Wire  Justowriters 
8-point  Newstext 
1  Set  JU  Justowriter 
10-i>oint  bookty|)e 
Excellent  condition 
•\vailable  for  immetliate  delivery 
EVAN  MECHAM 
41 ‘20  North  38th  Avenue 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85019.  Ph:  272-5631 


GAS  POT.  LINOTYPE— good  condition, 
replaced  by  electric.  The  Virginian, 
Covington,  Virginia  24426. 

OFFSET  PLANT,  nearly  complete,  all 
A-1.  Press,  camera,  folder,  cutter,  etc. 
85.090  cash.  No  typesetter.  Chronicle 
Publishers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4607,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Florida  32201. 


THE  NATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspai>er  i 
Turtles  $92.25  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin.  | 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES  I 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.,  I 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 


STUFFING  MACHINE  for  some  news- 
l>ai>er  shy  on  press  cai>acity.  Capable 
of  inserting  6.000  per  hour.  Complete 
for  $1.C00.  Daily  Leader-Times,  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.  16201. 

NEW  UNUSED  BROWN  52  X  42"  off¬ 
set  plate  develoiung  sink  complete  with 
rinse  system.  $200.00  f.o.b.  The  Daily 
Review,  lowanda.  Pa.  18848. 


MODEL  5  BLUE  STREAK  Linotype. 
TTS  Keyboard  &  Perforator,  $18,000 

value,  one  owner  . $7,950 

MODES.  5  LINOTYPE.  A-1  . $750 

20K  CHALLENGE  Proof  Press  ..$975 
S-8  HAMMOND  Plate  Shaver  ...$1,795 
NEW  PHOTO-TYPOSITOR.  Save  $250 
NEW  REPREX  Repro  Proof  Press 

PERFECTION  TYPE,  INC. 

2716  Nicollet  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  55408 


MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  ser.  #56594, 
equi|>ped  with  TTS  oi>erating  unit;  Mat 
detector,  '65:  font  of  9  i)t.  Ciorona;  and 
TT  Safeties. 

LUDLOW,  ser.  #10265;  Burnisher,  ser. 
#2432;  14  fonts  tyi)e,  type  cabinet  and 
many  tyije  sticks.  Write  or  ’l)hone; 
Alex  Washburn,  Star  Pub.  (/o.,  Ho|>e. 
Ark.,  71801. 


2  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCERS.  9 
l>t.  Galvin.  $1500  each.  Madison  Press. 
London,  Ohio  43140. 

MULTIGRAPH-MULTILITH  m.ichine. 
miKlel  1250,  ser.  #545675.  Rebuilt  in 
1960.  Any  reasonable  offer  considere<i. 
E’.O.B.  Hamilton.  Will  crate  to  shii). 
The  Ravalli  County  Bank,  224  Pinck¬ 
ney  St.,  Box  113,  Hamilton,  Montana 
59840. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


GOSS  HEADLINER  (1960) 
BARGAIN  PRI'  E— 
EX(”ELLENT  CONDITION 
12  Units.  2  double  folders,  21"  cut-off, 
all  units  reversible,  4  F'erag  conveyors. 
autu-(>astei's. 

U.S.  built,  located  in  West  Germany. 
For  further  information  contact: 

GEORGE  J.  BUBELA  &  COMPANY 
145  Y’onge  Street,  Toronto  1,  Canada 
(AC  416)  366-4887 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Tyi>e  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyor.s-  8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Stri|>ers — 8  Capco  Odor  Foun¬ 
tains  STEREO:  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot- -2  Pneumatic  Pumi>s  -2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Auto[>lates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Will  divide. 

Available  Immeiliately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


HOE  SIMPLEX,  223/4" 

40  pages — Post-war  (1948)  Single  width 
— 40  collect,  20  straight,  rated  30.000. 
AC  Drive.  Complete  stereo  including 
Wood  Vacuum  Pony  Autoplate— -Master 
Former — Hoe  Monarch  Roller,  etc. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%  " — 3  Color  Humps — r.  R*. 
verses — Double  F’older-  Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Ornveyor — Reels  &  Pasters  -AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-1.590 


DECK  TYPE  GOSS  PRESS— 4  decks. 
32  page.  F'older  with  balloon  former. 
21(4’'  cut-off.  2  portable  ink  fountains. 
Go<>d  condition.  Serial  No.  586.  Related 
.stereo  equipment.  W.  G.  McLean.  ? 
Ocala  (F'la.)  Star-Banner.  Phone  622- 
72.54. 

SCOTT  24  PP.  PRESS,  double  color 
hump,  &  >4  folder,  23-9/16"  cutoff, 
quick  lockup  plate  cylinders.  2  plates 
wide,  good  condition,  ideal  newspaiier 
&  color  circular  press,  building  .sold, 
must  move,  will  sacrifice,  former  plant 
of  East  St.  Louis  Press.  21  N.  Main, 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois  62201, 


HARRIS  OFFSET  S.C.  35  x  45— Model 
LSS,  dismantled,  reacly  for  shipping. 
Used  on  quality  work;  ideal  for  pub¬ 
lication  work.  FRANKLIN  GRAPHICS. 
565  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago.  III. 
60606.  Tel.  (312)  782-9471. 


.■ii'ailable  Oct.  15. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  mmlel.  with  complete 
stereo  equiiiment.  Available  now. 
24-|iage.  2  to  1  mcxlel,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  e<(uipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page.  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  eqquipment. 
Available  on  or  about  Septeml)er  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newsiiai>er  Equi[)ment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-Page  2  to  1 
press,  in  excellent  condition.  Thrust 
adjustments  on  cylinders  for  accurate 
color  register.  (^mi>lete  with  stereo 
equipment  and  ready  to  move  immedi¬ 
ately.  Midway  Press,  11973  Rivera  Rd., 
Santa  F'e  Siirings,  Calif.  (AC  213)  OX 
6-2115. 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  F’older — Balloon  F'ormer — C-H  (3on- 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Groui>  Drives — Located  New  Orleans  - 
I  Available  early  1967. 

i  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

! _ 
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GOSS  PUBLICATION 

PRESS 

32-paKe  capacity,  M  x  12, 

2  color 

1  Pcrfeclur.  Built  in  1*M7,  .speeds  up 

1  to  2o,000  per  hour.  Ileuter°*  and 

chill  rolls.  .Available  non.  Ko 

r  details 

nrite : 

1  PKGt) 

lAndhurst,  N.J.  07071 

N.J.  201-4.38-3714  .\.Y.  OX 

MAILANDER 
OFFSET 
PROOF  PRESS 
Mocdel  C-3 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y'.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


Wanted  to  Buy 


COMPLETE  COMPOSING  ROOM  off¬ 
set  equipment  for  small  Zone  2  weekly. 
Please  state  components  for  sale.  All 
replies  kept  confidential.  Box  2588,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MODERN  48  PAGE  PRESS.  Give  ade¬ 
quate  descriiition,  dimensions,  age,  pic¬ 
tures  or  sketch.  State  Price.  No  mon¬ 
strosities  wanted.  M.  A.  Wolcott.  Daily 
Iberian,  New  Iberia,  La.  70560. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


Perforator  Tape 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
|)erforator  tai>es  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
T4  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now 
from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


ONE  DOUBLE  2:1  F'OLDER 
Three  single  2:1  folders.  Cut-off  22%" 
t)etween  frames  79".  Stagger  90°.  Ca|)- 
able  of  delivering  up  to  96  imges  col¬ 
lect.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  F'olders.  Manufac¬ 
tured  in  1952. 

Josei>h  C.  Doyle,  Production  Mgr., 
THE  SUNPAPERS 
Baltimore.  Maryland  21203 


DUPLEX  FLA'TBED  PRESS.  8-page. 
Excellent  condition.  Maintained  by  Goss 
Co.  We've  outgrown  it.  Reasonable. 
Daily  Times.  'Lakewood,  N.  J.  08701. 
(AC  201)  363-02.30. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE,  used,  23-9/16' 
cut-off  w/vacuum  back-pumi>;  water- 
coole<l  arch  and  immp.  Box  2698,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


16  STEEL  CHASES  for  102  picas  by 
23-9/16"  cut-off  for  Hoe  Rotary  Press. 
Ocean  County  Daily  Times,  Lakewood, 
N.  J.  08701. 


WANTED:  Used  Hammond  Thin  Tyix 
Strifiping  Saw;  also  Hammond  Auto¬ 
matic  Thin  Rule  Stripping  Saw.  or  1 
Rouse  Band  Saw  for  Strip(>ing  Type. 
Wire  condition  and  best  (rrice.  New 
Glasgow  News,  New  Glasgow,  Novi 
Scotia,  Canada. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 

University  of  Canterbury 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 

SENIOR  LECTURER 
in  Journalism  or 
Public  Communication 

The  Council  proposes  to  establish  a  one- 
year  course  in  journalism  anil  invites 
applications  from  suitably  qualifieil  per¬ 
sons  to  initiate  and  direct  the  course, 
which  will  be  open  to  holders  of  Bache¬ 
lor’s  or  any  other  approved  degree. 

The  salary  attached  to  the  position  of 
Senior  Lecturer  is  $5,040  to  $6,000  per 
annum,  but  these  salaries  are  currently 
under  review.  Commencing  salary  is  in 
accordance  with  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  annual  increments  nor¬ 
mally  of  $240.00. 

Further  particulars  and  Conditions  of 
Appointment  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  or  from  registrars  of  all 
other  universities  in  New  Zealand. 

Applications  close  on 
15th  November,  1966. 

Private  Bag,  G.  G.  Turbott, 

CHRISTCHURCH,  N.Z.  Registrar. 


Administrative 


BITSINBISS  MANAGER— Pacific  North¬ 
west  non-metro^Iitan  daily  needs  man 
capable  of  taking  complete  charge  of 
accounting,  personnel  and  purchasing 
plus  ability  to  supervise  and  coordinate 
efforts  of  various  departments.  A  chal¬ 
lenging  position  for  the  man  who  has 
management  viewpoint.  Send  complete 
resume,  references,  salary  requirement 
in  first  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Write  Box  2646,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ACCOUNTANT  to  take  charge 
of  accounting  department  with  capa¬ 
bilities  of  assuming  coordinating  duties 
in  organization.  Medium-size  Western 
Pa.  all-day  newspaper.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture.  Write  Box  2747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Artists-Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  for  South¬ 
ern  metropolitan  newspaper.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  smaller  paiier  preferre<l.  Sub¬ 
mit  samples,  information  on  back¬ 
ground  to  Box  2711,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  ARTIST  —  Stars  and 
Stripes  will  interview  applicants  in  the 
U.S.  (West  Coast  and  Chicago  only) 
for  Tokyo  post.  Strong  on  maps  and 
retouching.  Salary  open.  Transporta¬ 
tion,  housing,  other  benefits.  Airmail 
resume  with  experience,  education, 
marital  status,  salary  needs  to:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Chief.  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes, 
APO  San  Francisco  96503. 


CARTOONIST — Top  metropolitan  daily. 
Zone  2,  nee<Is  experienced  editorial 
artist  with  ideas.  Send  resume  with 
clippings  or  photostats  to  Box  2753, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


aRCULA-nON  MANAGER  for  rural 
evening  offset  daily  of  13,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Manager  of  past  12  years  pro¬ 
moted  to  new  position  after  doubling 
circulation.  150  carriers,  60  newsstands 
— no  motor  routes.  City  of  12,000  lo¬ 
cated  along  6  lakes,  ^perience  helpful 
—not  necessary.  Prefer  sales  promotion 
background.  Stock  sold  to  key  em¬ 
ployees.  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sentinel. 

Ph:  (AC  607)  235-3303. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— There  is 
a  good  job  waiting  the  circulation  ex¬ 
pert  who  can  take  over  a  wide  area  to 
promote  our  newspapers.  The  work  is 
hard  but  the  pay  is  good.  An  incentive 
plan  can  also  be  worked  out.  Chart 
Area  5.  Box  2750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MAN,  young  enough 
to  now  "take  it”  and  old  enough  to 
have  had  some  experience,  who  also 
looks  to  eventually  becoming  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  We  are  a  6-day  morning 
newspaper  within  commuting  distance 
of  N.Y.C.  Here's  an  opportunity  for  an 
operator  with  ability  and  drive  to  ad¬ 
vance  himself  in  the  not  too  distant  ! 
future.  Box  2764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  to  com¬ 
pletely  reorganize  old  system,  open  up 
new  areas.  Small,  growing  daily  in 
Zone  1.  State  pay  range  desired.  Box 
2748,  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM  with  heavy  exi>eri- 
ence  on  distribution  and  service  plus 
experience  in  handling  personnel.  Mid¬ 
west  daily  of  70.000.  Write  fully  in¬ 
cluding  salary  needed.  Box  2800,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  metro- 
Iiolitan  semi-weekly.  Home  Delivery  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  References  and 
resume  in  first  letter.  Personnel  J.M. — 
I’.O.  Box  1857,  Baltimore.  Md.,  21203. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  11..500 
afternoon  daily  with  opportunity  for 
substantial  area  circulation  growth.  A 
goo<l  chance  to  step  up  from  smaller 
paper  or  for  assistant  or  district  man¬ 
ager  of  larger  paper — should  pro- 
motion-minde<l.  organizer.  goo<l  with 
carrier  boys  and  motor  route  drivers. 
Send  complete  resume  to  L.  G.  Buisch 
Sr.,  Tribune.  Hornell,  N.Y.  14843. 


I  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  75,000 
p.m.  in  rapidly-expanding  section  of 
I  Area  5.  Editorial  policy  aggressive;  ad- 
;  vertising  sound.  Only  a  proven  leader 
I  and  prorlucer  considered.  Complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
279.S,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION-PROMOTION  Manager 
for  six  afternoon.  Sunday  morning  pa¬ 
per — 12.000  circulation.  Must  he  experi- 
encerl.  Fast-growing  city  of  35,000.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity — permanent  |)osi- 
tion.  Salary  depends  upon  experience, 
other  factors.  Send  complete  resume 
including  references.  to  Vicksburg 
Evening  Post,  Vicksburg,  Miss.  39180. 


Classified  .Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  young  man  with 
plenty  of  drive.  Must  be  capable  of 
managing  two  outside  salesmen,  and 
handle  a  few  select  accounts  of  his 
own.  Very  strong  in  real  estate  and 
automotive.  Successful  department  on 
70,000  paper  in  Zone  5.  Full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Box  2762,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER  for  Zone 
2  aggressive  newspaper.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  a  dynamic  go-getter  with  ideas. 
We  are  not  interest^  in  ‘‘specials’’ 
or  ‘‘flash-in-the-pan”  results  —  but  in 
good  solid  business  building.  Write 
fully  about  yourself  giving  military 
status  and  references  to  Box  2668,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume,  references  to  In¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dearborn, 

!  Chicago.  III.  60603. 


editor  8C  publisher  for  October  8,  1966 


Display  .Advertising 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  Were 
looking  for  an  advertising  director  .  ,  . 
one  with  drive,  enthusiasm  that  is  con¬ 
tagious.  ideas,  and  a  general  "go” 
attitude.  Maybe  the  man  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  is  currently  a  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  a  large  daily  paper,  or  a  retail 
manager  of  a  medium  daily  ...  or 
maybe  a  guy  held  back  where  he  is. 
If  you  fit  the  picture,  write  us.  It  may 
be  the  most  important  letter  you  will 
ever  write.  We  are  in  a  fast-growing 
area  in  the  Northwest,  30-40,000  circu¬ 
lation.  Let’s  hear  from  you.  Box  2728, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADVANCE  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  printing  sales.  Modern  Illi¬ 
nois  offset  daily  desires  salesman  who 
wants  to  grab  an  account  list  and  make 
it  growl  Applicant  should  be  a  leader 
in  developing  ideas  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ers.  Salary,  incentives.  Paid  vacation, 
profit-sharing,  group  insurance.  Write 
or  call  J.  (Jepford,  Adv.  Dir.,  Daily 
Republican,  Belvidere,  III.  61008.  (816) 
544-2101. 


GROWING  GULF  COAST  DAILY  in 
fastest-growing  area  in  S.W.  needs  im¬ 
mediately:  aggressive,  determined  sales¬ 
man  to  help  set  woods  on  fire!  2-4 
years’  experience,  21-35,  capable  han¬ 
dling  large  accounts  (and  small)  and 
developing  new  business.  Good  salary 
plus  incentives.  Send  full  resume  first 
letter  to  Jim  Sheridan,  Adv.  Dir., 
News  Citizen,  Pasadena,  'Texas  77501. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Excellent  opportunity  for  present  ad 
manager  or  strong  second  man  to  plan, 
develop  and  direct  full  sales  activity. 
150,000  circulation  rapid-growth  sub¬ 
urban  weekly  group  "itching”  to  ex¬ 
pand  further  in  scope,  possibly  fre¬ 
quency.  Area  5.  Financial  requirements 
— open.  Box  2746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL 

Advertising  Salesman 


IDEAL! 


IDEAL  llvlnq  conditions  for  you  and  your 
family  in  beautiful  Santa  Clara  Val¬ 
ley,  California. 

IDEAL  working  conditions.  We  move  to  an 
ultra  modern  new  plant  in  several 
months. 

IDEAL  opportunities  to  personally  advance 
with  one  of  America's  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
one  of  America’s  most  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  areas. 

IDEAL  employee  benefits— Paid  insurance 
and  health  benefits. 

IDEAL  recreational  facilities  for  you  and 
your  family.  Less  than  an  hour  from 
the  ocean.  Mountain  retreats,  ski¬ 
ing  at  your  doorstep. 

Please  apply  by  letter  giving  full  educa¬ 
tional  and  personal  information  plus  em¬ 
ployment  background  to 

CARL  F.  EDWARDS,  JR. 
Retail  Advertising  Manager 
San  Jose  Mercury  &  News 
San  Jose,  Calif,  95113 


DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN— Immediate 
opening  for  a  top-notch,  ambitious,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout  salesman  to  join  a 
staff  of  six  on  a  28,000  daily.  Prefer 
age  bracket  of  25  to  40.  Job  offers 
excellent  opportunity,  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  All  replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume,  including  layouts,  to  P.  Kohl, 
Kingsport  TIMES-NEWS,  Kingsport, 
Tenn.  37662. 


Display  .Advertising 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  man  who  has  e.\i>erience  with  a  large 
staff,  in  a  highly  competitive  situation. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  well  schooled 
in  promotional  approaches  to  increas¬ 
ing  sales.  Compensation  commensurate 
with  ability.  Confidential.  So.  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  and  weekly  complex.  Box 
2735,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  SPACE  SALESMAN 
needed  on  a  fast-growing  daily  in  Dela¬ 
ware  ...  a  fast-growing  state.  Top 
position  open.  Take  over  25  established 
accounts.  Make  over  $9,000  the  first 
year.  Salary  plus  3c  an  inch  commis¬ 
sion  on  all  ads;  $5.00  for  color  ads: 
$5.00  for  a  contract;  and  $10.00  for  a 
preprint  tab.  All  surgical  and  medical 
benefits.  Good  profit-sharing  plan.  Easy 
distance  from  ocean  beach  and  major 
cities.  Located  in  Dover — The  State 
Capital  and  County  Seat.  18,000  plus 
circulation.  Oiieration  in  new  plant 
with  new  Goss  offset  press  later  this 
year.  Write:  Paul  Stanyard.  Advertis¬ 
ing  Dir..  DELAWARE  STATE  NEWS. 
Dover.  Delaware  19901.  (AC  302)  674- 
3600. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER— Medium  6- 
day  P.M.  daily.  Excellent  opportunity 
to  grow  with  expanding  organization. 
Salary,  bonus,  commission,  benefits. 
Must  be  experieneexi,  dependable  and 
aggressive.  Air-mail  complete  resume 
to  Gene  Lofton,  P.O.  Box  739,  MereexI, 
Calif.  95340. 


TOP  MICHIGAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Immediate  opening  for  ad  manager. 
Will  pay  $7,800  to  right  man,  strong 
on  selling  ...  a  solid  paper  in  com¬ 
petitive  area.  Reply:  Gratiot  County 
Herald,  Ithaca,  Mich.,  48847.  Refer¬ 
ences  required. 


OFFSET  DAILY  in  rapidly-growing 
area  h,as  opening  for  skillexl  display 
salesman  with  shopping  center  experi¬ 
ence.  Successfully  selling  in  competitive 
market  “a  must."  Excellent  opportunity 
for  axlvancement  with  this  7-newspaper 
chain.  Write:  Ray  CTiapman.  News- 
Chronicle,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.  91360. 


POSITION  OPEN  NOW  for  a  young, 
aggressive  Ixx;al  retail  display  salesman, 
with  newspaper  axlvertising  experience, 
on  55,000  circulation  daily  and  Sun- 
xlay  newspaper  in  live  anxi  e.xpanding 
market.  Exceptional  opportunity  in¬ 
cluding  goxxl  fringe  benefits  for  man 
(or  woman)  seeking  gxixxl  earnings  in 
permanent  position.  Salary  -f-  unique 
monthly  commission-bonus  plan  -t- 
mileage.  Send  all  information  on  self, 
incluxiing  salary  requirements,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Miss  Ann  Lester,  Personnel 
Dir.,  The  Home  News,  Box  551,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  C8903.  (AC  201)  .545- 
4000. 


SUCCESSFUL  SUMMER  RESORT 
weekly,  planning  winter  paper,  needs 
imaginative  ad  salesman  with  ailmin- 
istrative  potential.  Salary  plus  partici¬ 
pation  in  new  weekly.  Box  2788,  Exiitor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
cover  anything — and  do  it  well — for 
Virginia  afternoon  daily.  Gxxx)  pay  and 
short  hours.  Box  2705,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR-REPORTERS  for  one  of  the 
Nation’s  ieading  suburban  newspaper 
operations  blanketing  the  Twin  Cities 
suburbs  with  24  top  quality  newspapers. 
Here’s  your  chance  to  blend  big  city 
excitement  and  opportunities  with 
small  town  friendliness  and  live  only 
minutes  from  famous  Minnesota  fishing 
and  hunting  areas.  Write  or  call  Don 
Bauer,  Personnel  Director,  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspai^ers.  Inc.,  Hopkins, 
Minnesota  55343. 
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HELP  WANTED 


HELP  ANTED  I 

Editorial  I 

AREA  3.  COPY  DESK  MAN.  experi¬ 
enced.  Daily.  Good  pay.  Nice  com-  ! 
munity.  Sound  pension  program.  Box  I 
27U4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS  —  Stars  and  Stripes  I 
will  interview  applicants  in  the  U.S.  I 
(West  Coast  and  Chicago  only)  for 
anticipated  vacancies  in  Tokyo.  Starting  I 
salary  $7,00U  annually  plus  tax  free 
housing  aliowance,  periodic  raises, 
transportation,  and  fringe  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  Commissary  and  PX.  Four  | 
years'  exi>erience  required.  No  reporters  | 
needed.  Air-mail  resume  with  experi-  ; 
ence,  education,  marital  status,  etc., 
to:  Personnel  Chief.  Pacific  Stars  and  ' 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco  965U3. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS  for  experi¬ 
enced  police  and  court  reporters  and 
sports  writer  with  some  experience,  or 
J-training,  on  40,000  circulation  east¬ 
ern  N.Y.  daily.  Five-day  week,  top  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Expanding  staff  in 
rapidly-growing  region  provides  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  rapid  advancement.  Box 
3694.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  REPORTER-REWRITEMAN 
wanted  by  a  good  50.000  afternoon 
Zone  2  daily.  Excellent  Guild  contract 
and  professional  climate.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2696,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 


Advertising  Rates 


"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-tinies .  .  90c  per  line 

3-time$  . .  $1.00  per  line 

2-times  .  $1.10  per  line 

1-time  $1.20  per  line 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  $1.35  per  line 

3-times  .  $1.45  per  line 

2-times . $1.55  per  line 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 


Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 


Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plata  2-7050 


HELP  ^  ANTED 

Editorial 


LIKE  LAYOUT? 

The  best  women's  section  in  the  coun¬ 
try?  That’s  what  we're  planning  at 
Cowles  new  Long  Island  newspaper. 
The  Suffolk  Sun.  And,  there's  still  an 
opening  for  a  makeup  editor  to  handle 
the  layout,  copy  processing,  process  and 
spot  color.  A  magazine-type  layout  ed¬ 
itor  with  an  airy  touch  will  have  a  free 
hand,  plenty  of  space  and  the  facilities 
to  turn  out  the  best  looking  section  in 
the  U.S.  Send  resume  and  a  few  sam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to:  Women's  Editor, 
The  Suffolk  Sun,  Deer  Park,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.Y.  11729. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTERS  working 
on  a  small  daily.  Desk  experience  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable.  Move  up  to  one  of 
the  top  pay  scales  in  New  England  as 
a  reporter  or  deskman.  Five-day  37^ 
hour  week,  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  fringe  benefits.  New  Eng¬ 
landers  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Man¬ 
aging  Eiditor,  Pawtucket  Times.  P.O. 
Box  307,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 
02862. 


READY  FOR  A  CTIANGET 
Ontral  Texas’  fastest-growing  daily 
needs  2  general  assignment  reporters. 
Ideal  working  conditions,  good  pay, 
employee  benefits.  Modern  plant  in 
progressive  city  of  30.000  near  Ft. 
Ho<d.  First-rate  editorial  team.  Please 
write  fully.  HERALD.  Killeen,  'Tex. 
76544. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wanted 
to  cover  general  city  news,  including 
police,  fire  and  courthouse.  $140  per 
week  to  start.  Write:  John  W.  'Troutt, 
Jr..  Jonesboro  Sun,  Jonesboro,  Ark, 
72401. 


REPORTER  for  city  hall,  city  govern¬ 
ment  beat.  Small  daily.  Zone  9.  Box 
2675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

AND  5-FIGURE  SALARY 
They  come  with  tough  hours  and  a 
Iierlectionist  boss  on  si>ecialize<l  weekly 
business  pai>er.  We  need  a  rewrite-desk 
man  who’s  a  ..350-hitter :  young,  percep¬ 
tive,  precise  and  with  a  killer-instinct 
for  zeroing  in  on  the  angles  that  an 
ordinary  publication  doesn’t  hit.  NO 
generalists  wanted.  Five  years’  daily 
news  experience  minimum.  Send  salary 
requirements,  resume.  Bo.x  2686,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WRITERS — cramped  for  a  chance  to 
use  your  talent?  Here’s  a  full  time 
staff  opiiortunity  with  the  country’s 
largest  publisher  for  Catholic  youth : 
writing  for  two  new  pacesetting  peri¬ 
odicals  fur  young  people  ages  lu-lo. 
(Want  some  samples?)  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to:  WITNESS 

GEO.  A.  PFLAU.M.  Publisher.  Inc. 

38  West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton.  O’hio  45402 


CITY  EDITOR— WIRE  EDITOR 
Growing  afternoon  daily  in  Northwest¬ 
ern  Illinois  neeils  qualified  city  editor 
and  wire  editor.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Nee<l  young-thinking 
applicants,  not  afraid  to  work.  Write: 
Managing  Eal.,  The  Journal-Standard, 
E'reeport.  III..  61032,  giving  full  details 
including  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quired. 


DEISKMEN  wante<l  for  lively  morning 
newspaper  located  90-miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Good  pay — top  fringes.  Box  2725,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


5-FIGURE  SALARY 
One  of  the  country’s  finest  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  has  an  opening  on 
universal  desk  for  an  outstanding 
young  editor.  The  person  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  should  have  the  extierience  to  com¬ 
mand  a  5-figure  starting  salary,  and 
the  certain  potential  for  advancement. 
All  applications  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  2768,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  needed  for  6 
months.  Contact  Daniel  Hall*  E<litorial 
Dir.s  Waterbury  Republican  &  Ameri¬ 
can.  Waterbury,  Conn.  06720. 


DREADING 
ANOTHER  WINTER 
OF  SNOW  AND  ICE? 

Come  to  sunny  Southwest  and  get  a 
bonus  of  growth  and  opportunity.  Due 
to  advancements  and  expansion,  we  now 
have  three  positions  open:  a  general 
assignment  reporter;  sports  writer;  and 
deskman.  Each  job  offers  ideal  working 
conditions — good  pay — and  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement. 

Combination  publications  are  dominant 
over  large  5-state  area;  have  reputation 
for  being  aggressive  and  practicing  real 
newspapering.  Great  place  to  live;  fine 
schools  including  excellent  junior  col¬ 
lege  and  four-year  university.  Huge  new 
lake  filling  within  50-miles.  Four  hours 
to  Rockies.  High  altitude  produces  mild 
winters  and  cover-pulling  summer 
nights.  Great  economic  gro\^h  of  area 
assures  continued  expansion  of  paper. 

Write,  giving  experience,  references  and 
present  salary.  Managing  Eiditor,  Globe- 
News,  Box  2091,  Amarillo.  Texas  79105. 


EDITOR  for  10,000  circ.  prize-winning 
suburban  weekly,  really  going  places. 
Youth  desirable:  experience  essential; 
pay  open.  Send  resume  to  Jefferson 
Reporter,  Louisville,  Ky.  40218. 


EDITOR  -  REl’ORTER  on  growing 
weekly  publications.  Requires  news¬ 
writing  ability,  head-writing,  willing¬ 
ness  to  move  into  responsibility  post. 
Experience  or  knowledge  in  either  farm 
or  sports  would  be  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  33-miles  Indianapolis;  new 
high  school;  good  country  air;  gel 
away  from  riots,  crime  on  streets.  Good 
wage  scale  for  right  man.  Elastern  In¬ 
diana  Publishing  Co.,  Knightstown, 
Ind.  46148. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  SPOT  with 
a  future  on  20,0(IU  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Good  fringe  package,  and  above-average 
salary  lor  versatile  writer.  Representa¬ 
tive  clips,  please.  Box  2738,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR’S  SPOT  open  on 
lu.UUU  circulation  newspaper.  Zone  9. 
Starting  salary:  5-figure8,  with  chance 
to  advance.  Experience  in  smaller  field 
imi>erative.  Man  must  be  worker.  Lib¬ 
eral  political  views  preferred.  Box  2731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  Young,  aggressive, 
creative  newsman  to  manage  tour-man 
staff.  Handle  city  news,  UPI  wire,  ed¬ 
itorials.  Photo-oriented.  Growing  offset 
daily  newspaper  with  new  plant  and 
new  e<iuipment  looking  for  a  facelift 
of  new  ideas.  Located  in  college  town 
of  3U,C0U,  fastest  growing  in  Iowa. 
Intereste<l  in  good  wages  and  a  terrific 
opportunity?  Write  or  call  Marc  W. 
Anthony.  Daily  Record.  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  30613. 


NEWSMAN  OR  NEWSGAL  with  take- 
charge  experience  or  potential.  Active 
weekly  group.  Nash  Newspaiiers,  Som¬ 
erville,  N.J.  08876. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  30,000  Florida  6- 
day  p.m.  Excellent  otiportunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Must  be  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  editorial  department  with 
emphasis  on  makeup,  head  writing,  pic¬ 
ture  editing.  Working  knowlecige  of 
composing  room  essential.  Salary  oiien. 
Box  2745,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  —  We 
need  immediately  two  good  reiiorters 
who  can  handle  a  camera.  The  work 
will  be  challenging,  and  we  promise 
will  never  be  dull.  Good  pay  for  right 
person,  male  or  female.  Chart  Area  5. 
Box  2717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PU 


REPORTER-EDITOR  wanted  for  grow¬ 
ing.  suburban  weekly  in  beautiful 
county  5U-miles  from  San  Francisco. 
Good  chance  for  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  go  ahead.  Box  2718,  Eklitor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTERS.  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  6,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  full  tirpewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7 
S.  Dearborn,  Chicago,  III.  60603. 


REIGIONAL  REPORTER  in  top  area. 
Must  be  self-starter.  Camera  exiterience 
preferretl.  Write  or  call:  Editor,  Free 
Press,  Mankato,  Minn.  56001. 


SOUTHWEST 
We’re  scouring  the  country  for  top 
editing  talent.  Our  man  will  be  in  the 
Southwest  this  month.  He  can  offer  you 
$200  a  week  to  start  if  you  are  a  top 
copy  editor  and  a  prospect  for  future 
advancement.  Drop  us  a  line;  we'll 
meet  you  on  your  home  grounds.  Box 
2766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WESTERN  PA.  EVENING  DAILY  of 
26.000  has  opening  for  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  preferably  with  8pf>rts 
interest.  College  desired;  experience  not 
important.  Write  to  Editor,  Butler 
Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  recent  J-school 
grad,  who  wants  to  learn  newspaiier 
business  on  20,000  p.m.  in  Zone  2. 
Women's  desk  and  some  general  assign¬ 
ment.  Box  2734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  neede<l  by 
lively  regional  p.m.  for  state  editor's 
slot  job.  Handle  days  top  local  news, 
direct  nows  force  of  six;  light  desk. 
Goo<l  hours,  pay,  benefits.  Attractive 
area.  Youth,  age,  no  barrier.  Contact: 
Steve  Taylor,  Managing  Ed.,  Valley 
News,  West  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire 
0.3784.  Ph:  (AC  603)  298-8711. 


ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  wanted 
with  reporting  and  editing  experience 
for  responsible  post  on  English-Ian- 
gua're  d.-iily  in  LiOtin  America.  Perfect 
English— goorl  working  knowledge  of 
Spanish.  Write  in  full,  including  ex¬ 
perience  and  references,  to  Box  2793, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

With  at  least  one  year's  desk  experience 
for  vigorous,  quality  PM  daily  (50-M). 
E.xcellent  opiwrtunity  for  responsible, 
alert  newsman.  Write:  Personnel  Dept., 
Times-World  Coriwration,  Roanoke.  Va. 
24010. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  New  Jersey 
morning  ilaily  has  o|)ening  for  aggres¬ 
sive  e<l!toriaI  w'riter.  OpiM»rtunity  for 
young  and  upcoming  newsman  who  de¬ 
sires  wider  field  of  expression.  Duties 
include  e<litorials,  weekly  column  and 
review  of  the  week's  news.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  salary  requiri-ments 
in  confiilence  to  Box  2795,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GOOD  OPENING  for  young  newsman 
(or  newswoman)  who  wants  to  join 
the  team  of  an  url)an-hase<l  Connecti¬ 
cut  community  action  agency  to  extend 
anti-iKjverty  programs  to  13-town 
region.  Job  involves  developing  and 
writing  programs-  extending  existing 
programs  to  regional  communities--and 
organization  of  community  action 
groups.  College  degree  or  significant 
experience  in  higher  education  re<iuired. 
Salary  to  $8. .500,  depending  uiKjn  edu¬ 
cational  background  and  work  exiieri- 
ence.  Address  all  inquiries  to:  Donald 
Leahy,  New  Opitortunities  for  Water¬ 
bury,  Inc.,  769  N.  Main  St.,  Water¬ 
bury,  Conn.  06704.  Tel:  (AC  2031  757- 
1241. 
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HEI.P  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


Ba)ITOR  wanted  for  NNA  General  Ex¬ 
cellence  award-winning  paiwr  located 
in  Northern  Illinois.  Must  be  good 
news  and  sports  man,  as  well  as  having 
ability  to  handle  camera.  Will  train 
the  right  man.  Excellent  salary  and 
benefits.  Contact  R.  K.  Smith.  Tilton 
Publications,  Rochelle,  Illinois  61068. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  knowledgeable 
ami  enterprising,  to  pnaluce  sparkling 
community  newspapers  with  the  help 
of  41)  i>eople.  Aggressiveness  and  initia¬ 
tive  required.  Shirt-sleeve  management 
indicate.  Confidential.  So.  California. 
Box  2790,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COl’YREADBR — Opportunity  for  copy 
ediUir  experienced  in  layout,  headwrit¬ 
ing  and  story  processing  on  one  of  New 
Jersey's  most  respected  dailies.  Excel¬ 
lent  fringes.  Box  2797,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BnilTORIAL 
Wash.,  D.C.  location 


Public  Information,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  educa¬ 
tion  in  Physics  and  Math 

helpful,  age  to  36  . to  $16,000 

PR.  experienced  newsman, 

age  to  36  . to  $12,000 

Editor-rewrite,  thoroughly 
experienced  PEE  PAID  ..$12,000  up 
Writer,  newsletter  &  mag. 

articles,  yng . to  $10,000 

Asst.  PR  Dir.,  prefer  trade 

assn,  exper.  age  to  30 . to  $10,000 

Editor-rewrite,  aerospace  . . .  .to  $  9,000 

Publications  Director  . to  $  9,000 

Reporter,  trade  assn.  mag. 

FEE  PAID  .  $8,600 

Reporter,  cover  govt,  activi¬ 
ties.  specialized  publication  .to  $  7,000 


Please  send  resumes  to: 
PRESS 

Employment  Service 
1190  National  Press  Bldg. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  TALENTED  WOMEN 

An  e<liting  and  growth  opportunity  for 
the  woman  who  believes  a  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  as  lively  and  as  well  edited 
as  the  rest  of  the  newspaper. 

We  need  an  assistant  women’s  editor, 
proficient  in  copy  editing,  story  ideas 
and  product  improvement  to  work  with 
our  women’s  editor  and  staff  of  6 
writers. 

Grow  with  one  of  the  country’s  largest 
and  most  progressive  chain  in  Chart 
Area  6. 

Box  2799,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  graduate  with 
journalism  experience  or  ability  to  head 
,  a  4-6  girl  metropolitan  daily  Home 
Economics  Department.  Salary  range 
I  $7,000  to  $9,500  depending  upon  experi- 
j  ence.  i^one  Send  full  resumd  includ- 
t  ing  present  salary  to  Box  2775,  Mitor 
&  Publisher. 


LIKE  DESK  WORK? 

EXPERIENCED.  STABLE.  FAST? 

UNIVERSITY  COMMUNITY. 

Come  work  with  us,  start  at  $120  as 
ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR  on  17,000 
circulation  PM  daily  and  Sunday  lo¬ 
cated  in  Southeastern  Ohio.  Excellent 
educational,  cultural,  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Ohio  University  (17,000  stu¬ 
dents).  Fine  working  conditions.  Grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Write  background, 
experience,  references,  soonest  avail¬ 
ability  to  Publisher,  The  Messenger, 
Athens,  Ohio,  45701. 


LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGE?  Pro¬ 
gressive,  uninhibited  6,000  daily  seeks 
•harp  man  or  woman  as  reporter-area 
editor.  Plenty  of  responsibility — plenty 
of  fun.  Age  or  youth  no  barrier,  but 
college  degree  is  a  must.  Salary  com- 
■nensurate  with  experience,  talent.  Com¬ 
mercial  Review,  Portland,  Ind.  47371. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  Women’s  Edi¬ 
tor  by  Nov.  1.  Call  Gordon  R.  Closway, 
Executive  Editor,  Winona  (Minn.) 
Daily  &  Sunday  News. 


REPORTERS,  exiierienced  in  covering 
municipal  affairs  and  writing  features.  | 
Top-notch  New  Jersey  daily.  Box  277‘2.  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  10,000  p.m.  daily. 
Handle  wire,  page  layout,  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Management  progressive,  wants 
top  product.  Send  resume,  references, 
salary  requirements  to  Jack  Howey, 
Managing  Cklitor,  Peru  Tribune,  Peru, 
Ind.,  46970. 


REPORTER  in  Oahu.  Hawaii.  Part- 
time.  Construction  business  for  leading 
national  industry  publication.  Honolulu 
resident  preferred.  Send  resume  de¬ 
scribing  yourself  and  experience  to  this 
E<iual  Opportunity  Employer.  Box  2786, 
'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  courts  for  15,000 
,  p.m. -Sunday  morning  pai>er  in  growing 
:  Zone  3  university  city.  Modern  plant ; 
I  fringe  lienefits.  Salary  open.  Box  2794, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR,  30  to  40.  fast,  accu¬ 
rate,  imaginative.  City’s  growing; 
paper  growing  with  it.  J-degree  re¬ 
quired.  Good  spot  for  family  man  in 
Iwautiful  Southern  Oregon.  Will  edit, 
coordinate  news  coverage,  dummy  and 
supervise  makeup.  Send  full  resum4  to; 
Harry  Elliott.  Editor,  Daily  Courier, 
Box  610,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  97626. 


I  REPORTISR — Opening  for  experienced 
i  newsman  on  progressive  morning  daily 
I  in  delightful  part  of  Virginia.  Good 
future.  Job  leistered  by  established 
\  fine  pay  schedule  and  fringe  benefits. 
!  Telephone  collect  (AC  703)  244-8421, 
I  or  write  to:  Robert  B.  Smith.  Gen. 

Mgr.,  Daily  Press,  Newport  News.  Va. 
!  23607. 


REPORTER-DEISKMAN  to  work  into 
tiosition  of  news  e<litor.  Two  years  ex¬ 
perience  desired  but  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Great  chance  for  young  man 
to  prove  his  ability.  Will  be  given  re- 
siK>nsibiIity  for  staff :  advancement  op¬ 
portunity  wide  open.  Salary  at  least 
$120 — depends  upon  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence.  E'ringe  benefits  include  vacat'on, 
paid  holidays,  and  profit-sharing.  This 
job  is  a  challenge  to  a  creative  mind  I 
Reply  to  Box  2632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  experience 
or  professional  training  has  desirable 
position  as  assistant  sports  editor 
awaiting  with  prize  winning  Illinois 
evening  daily.  Opportunity  to  work 
with  top  flight  sports  editor,  generous 
starting  salary,  merit  raises,  liberal 
extra  benefits,  modern  offices,  ideal 
working  conditions.  Send  details  of 
background,  training,  experience,  also 
clips,  to  General  Manager,  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Kankakee,  Illinois,  60901. 


NEWS  MEN. 
WOMEN: 

If  you  are  a  good  reporter 
or  copy  editor  and  want  to 
move  up  to  a  better  paying 
newspaper  position,  with 
opportunity  to  advance  in 
keeping  with  your  ability, 
contact 

Personnel  Director 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 


TOP-RANKING  technological  university 
needs  experienced  editor-writer  to  head 
publications  program.  Must  be  college 
graduate,  preferably  with  journalism 
degree:  previous  college  publications 
experience  helpful.  Reply  to  Box  2784, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  Va,  afternoon 
daily  (15,000)  to  assist  sports  editor  in 
covering  a  variety  of  sports.  Go(xl 
working  conditions,  near  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  and  lakes.  Prefer  man  from 
Areas  3  or  4.  Box  2598,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 

Order  Blank  | 

Name _ 1 

Address - 1 

City - 1 

State - - - - — ^Zip  Code -  S 

By - — - - -  I 

Classification _ 1 

Copy - - -  I 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mall  my  replies  daily  i 
I  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  | 

I  Mail  to:  I 

g  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  (SO  Third  Aveaue  •  New  York,  New  Terfc  10022  B 

. . . 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HKIJ*  WANTED 

Frets  Koom 


HELP  Vt  ANTED 

Pntduction 


HELP  WANTED 

Production 


STAR  REPORTER 

Exiierienceii  man  to  concentrate  on  fea- 
tureB,  investigative  reporting  and  major 
news.  Will  lie  top  writer  on  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily's  16-man  news  stalT;  also 
need  ambitious  young  man  or  woman 
with  less  than  2  years’  exiierience  Wish¬ 
ing  to  perfect  news  skills  under  able 
editors.  Box  2782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mail  Rttom 


MAILING  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
Elxcellent  opiiortunity  on  production 
team  of  metropolitan  daily  newspaiier. 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  26‘JO,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspaiiers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Offset  Personnel 


FOREMAN 

We  are  interviewing  for  a  supervisory 
position  in  our  midwest  plant.  Qualifi¬ 
cations  will  be  based  on  degree  of  com¬ 
petence  and  knowledge  of  process.  Send 
resume  including  earnings  reciuirement. 
Box  2796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operator  s-Machinists 


WANTED:  PRINTER-OPERATOR  6- 
day  daily.  Run  Linotyiie  and  small 
amount  of  job  work.  Clinton  Daily  | 
Journal  and  Public,  Clinton,  Illinois  i 
61727.  Phone  (AC  217)  935-3184.  j 


EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  Ad-Om- 
positor-Operator  of  a  Model  “30."  Sec¬ 
ond  or  third  shift.  List  references.  Fine 
renumeration.  Write:  Foreman,  C. 
Richer,  Courier-Express,  DuBois,  Pa., 
15801. 


OPERATOR  for  commercial  shop.  One 
machine  with  Quadder.  Permanent  to 
right  man.  Good  pay,  with  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  holidays.  Air-conditioned.  Free 
hospital  plan.  Non-Union.  W.  H.  HO- 
HENADEL  PRINTING  CO.,  INC,, 
P,0,  Box  375,  Rochelle.  111.  61C68. 


FLOOR  MEN  AND  TTS  OPERATORS 
nee<led.  night  shift.  6  P.M.  to  2  A.M. 
Good  wages  and  working  conditions, 
many  fringe  benefits.  Six  years’  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Call  or  write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  Peoria  Journal  Star. 
Peoria,  Illinois  61601.  Ph:  (AC  309) 
688-2411,  Ext.  379. 


Photography 


CONNECTICUT  DAILY  in  university 
town  would  like  to  interview  pho¬ 
tographer  who  likes  to  work  for  people 
who  understand  pictures  and  their  use. 
Good  salary  olTered.  Creativity  and 
print  excellence  required.  Individual 
must  be  willing  to  come  for  an  inter- 
view.  If  you  are  stine<l.  we  would  like 
to  talk  to  you.  Some  writing  desired 
but  not  essential.  Box  2727,  EMitor  & 
Publisher. 


TOP-QUALITY  50.000  afternoon  dally 
in  Philadelphia  area  needs  a  third  news 
photographer  for  its  present  2-man 
staff.  Gotxl  Guild  contract  and  working 
conditions.  Box  2676.  Editor  &  Pii)>- 
lislier. 


Photo-Composition 


FOREMAN  to  head  up  new  photo¬ 
composition  department  of  our  midwest 
plant.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  the 
man  who  quaPfies.  Send  resume  and 
earnings  requirement  to  Box  2780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


PRE7SSMAN  —  Experienced  web  offset 
pressman,  or  will  consider  training 
good  sheet-fed  man.  Insurance  and 
company  benefits.  Open  shop.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  au.  Please  give 
references.  Kansas  City  area.  Box  2685, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PREISSMEIN — Goss  Headliners,  37  Vi  hr. 
work  week,  paid  holidays,  vacations, 
hospital  and  medical  insurance  after 
30  days;  other  fringes  after  a  year  of  | 
service.  Write  Personnel  Dept.,  The  i 
Flint  Journal,  200  E.  First  St.,  Flint, 
Mich.,  48502. 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMAN  Goss  32- 
liage  deck  iiress,  color  hump.  Scale: 
1190.65.  Night  work — 38%  hours.  Daily 
News.  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage, 
Alaska  99501. 


WANTED;  Combination  pressman  and 
stereotyjier  capable  of  running  Goss 
tulie  press.  37 Vj  hours.  Good  fringes. 
Coshocton  Trilmne.  Coshocton,  Ohio. 
Phone:  Bruce  Wallace  or  George 

Carter. 


JOURNEYMAN  for  press-stereo  opera¬ 
tion.  35-hour  week.  New  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  press.  Ideal  Central  California 
area.  Box  2485,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN — Exiierienced  combination  j 
press-stereo  journeyman.  37)4  hr.  j 
week.  Night  shift.  Good  working  con-  ' 
ditions.  ’Times  News,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  I 
37662. 


Printers 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Journeyman  printer,  union,  experi¬ 
enced  in  composing  room  management, 
knowledgeable  in  ’TTS,  ad  photo  com¬ 
position  and  paste  up  processes.  E'.\- 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  younger 
man  with  the  experience  and  confidence 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  effi¬ 
cient  production  performance  and  the 
introduction  of  more  efficient  procluc- 
tion  methods  on  smaller  Ohio  daily. 
Learn  more  about  us  and  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Address 
full  background  and  references  to  Box 
2730,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  PRINTER  who  knows 
offset  from  A  to  Z.  Mature,  solier,  likes 
young  people.  Wanted  at  once  for  busy, 
well-equipiied  captive  shop  at  unique 
midwest  college  where  every  student 
works  his  way  through  school.  College 
pays  health  and  medical  insurance:  em¬ 
ployees  coveretl  by  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation;  other  fringe  benefits.  In 
great  hunting  and  fishing  country  with 
mile  of  excellent  trout  water  on  campus 
e<lge:  three  lakes  in  area.  Wonderful 
opiiortunity  for  competent  man  with 
children  to  educate.  Will  provide  mov¬ 
ing  for  right  man.  Box  2792,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT 

This  newly  created  position  offers  an 
unusual  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
who  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  a 
newspaper  group  where  technological 
change  is  a  byword.  The  man  we  are 
looking  for  should  have  several  ye.ars 
experience  plus  a  printing  engineering 
degree,  or  its  equivalent.  Excellent  in¬ 
surance  and  pension  lienefits.  Write: 
Personnel  Director 

SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 

South  Bend,  Indiana  46626 


I’ROnUCTION  MAN— Experienced  aP 
phases  offset  composition  through  cam 
era — take  charge  expanding  NYC  week 
tv  job  shop.  Box  1896.  Editor  &  Pulv 
Usher. 


APIDLY-GROWTNG  NEW  ENGLAND 
daily  in  friendly  and  diversified  com¬ 
munity  desires  production  man  to  co¬ 
ordinate  production  and  assist  in  con¬ 
templated  expansion  program.  Salary 
wMI  depend  on  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Excellent  fringe  lienefits.  Reply 
g'ving  resume  to  Box  2740,  Elditor  & 
Pulilisher, 


IF  YOU  ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  A  CAREER 

In  newspaiier  production  management, 
here  is  your  opiiortunity.  We  would 
like  to  talk  to  a  man  with  a  recent 
college  degree  temiiered  with  exposure 
in  printing  production.  You  will  receive 
thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  pro¬ 
duction  including  administration,  (ler- 
sonnel  and  labor  relations  with  one  of 
the  country’s  outstanding  newspapers. 
Please  send  complete  resume  to  Box 
2770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


W’ANTED— PRODUCTION  MANAi.EJR 
for  medium-sized  daily,  presently  letter- 
press.  which  will  convert  to  operuUon 
with  new  offset  press  and  equipment 
shortly. 

We  want  him  to  join  our  organization 
now  so  he  can  participate  in  conversion 
decision  and  lie  assured  of  a  facility 
with  which  he  can  produce  an  outstand¬ 
ing  offset  product. 

This  is  a  good  opportunity  for  somt-me 
to  join  and  to  grow  with  an  aggressive 
organization. 

Reply  Box  2774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Public  Relations 


INDUSTRIAL 

PUBLICATIONS 

REPORTER 

Looking  for  instant  producer.  Want  a 
creative,  critically  accurate  writer  for 
steel  company  to  do  publications  and 
press  releases.  Two  to  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  on  newsimiier  or  magazine 
staff  desirable.  Good  salary  and  steel 
industry  benefits.  Send  resume  to; 
William  L.  Smith 
Employment  Dept. 

Lukens  Steel  Company 
Coatesville,  Pa.  19320 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  marketing  j 
director  for  international  valuation  con¬ 
sulting  firm.  College  graduate,  approxi¬ 
mately  30-35.  Imaginative  writing 
ability  in  fields  relating  to  economics,  | 
business  and  finance.  Will  be  respon-  | 
sible  for  administering  national  adver-  < 
tising  program,  creating  and  editing  1 
wide  range  of  company  lirochures,  mar-  I 
keting  aids  and  technical  papers.  Salary  I 
$12,000  to  $15,000,  depending  upon  ex-  | 
perience  and  background.  Please  send  | 
resume  directly  to  Mr.  Ettore  Barba- 
telli,  Vice-President.  The  American  Ap¬ 
praisal  Company.  525  E.  Michigan  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  5.3'201.  I 


MIDWEST  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE 
(Zone  5)  seeks  writer  for  news  bureau 
and  publications.  Prefer  some  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  and  minimum  sal¬ 
ary  requirement.  To  be  filled  soon. 
Reply  to  Box  2744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRIAL-BUSINESS  WRITER  ! 

with  working  knowledge  of  editorial  ’ 
make-up  and  photography  needed  by  : 
travel  and  information  division  of  a  I 
state  development  board.  Starting  sal-  ' 
ary  is  $7,500  with  good  opportunity  for  I 
advancement.  Contact  Paul  I.  Cook,  I 
STATE  DEVELOPMENT  BOARD  ' 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29202 


PUBLIC  INFORMA'nON  OFFICER  — 
Township  High  School  District  No.  207, 
Dempster  Street  and  Potter  Road,  Park 
Ridge.  Illinois,  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  man  or  woman  to  serve  as 
a  public  information  officer.  Applicants 
should  be  experienced  in  journalistic 
writing,  in  the  preparation  of  printed 
materials,  and  should  also  have  a 
strong  interest  in  education.  Salary 
range  to  start  $8,000-$10,000  (12 

months).  For  additional  information 
call  or  write  Ralph  J.  Frost,  Jr.,  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent.  (AC  812)  826- 
4484. 


EDITOR 

Employee  Communications 

The  Du  Pont  Company  is 
seeking  an  editor  for  a 
monthly,  nontechnical  news¬ 
paper.  This  position  requires 
a  college  degree  with  1-3 
years  of  industrial  editing 
experience  or  equivalent 
newspaper  background.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  writing,  editing 
and  layout  is  essential. 

We  have  a  challenging  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  and 
broaden  a  total  communica¬ 
tions  program  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  8,000,  primarily  col¬ 
lege  graduates. 

Outstanding  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  This  position  is  in  the 
Wilmington  area  (midway 
between  New’  York  City  and 
Washington,  D.C.) 


Plea.se  submit 
your  resume  to: 

W.  H.  Nesbitt, 

Personnel  Supervisor 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
&  Co. 

Louviers  Building 
Wilmington,  Dela,  19898 


mm 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  STAFF  WRITER 


Dallas  home  office  of  National  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  has  new  opportunity  for  ambitious  person  to 
run  its  in-company  news  bureau  and  edit  monthly 
employee  news  letter.  Excellent  opportunity  to  assist 
Dire<:tor  of  Public  Relations  in  organizing  this  com¬ 
munications  function.  Desirable  background  includes 
a  college  degree  with  journalism  major  and  2-3  years 
newspaper  experience.  Send  resume  with  salary  re¬ 
quirements  in  confidence  to  Box  2777,  Editor  & 
''ubiisher. 
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EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  October  8,  1966 


Ed 


Situstions  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Artists-Cartoonisis  | 

cartoonist  at  liberty.  E.xperienced  | 
with  all-around  art  work,  iihoto  re-  j 
touchinK.  elc.  Box  2760,  Editor  &  I’ub-  i 
lisher.  I 


Circulation 


SKILLED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
t^ente<l  with  people  and  sales  ideas 
wants  job  big  enough  to  pay  $26,000. 
Pr^lem-solver  who  spends  time  on 
profit-making  activities.  Gifted  speaker- 
writer.  Confidentiality  assured.  Box 
26M,  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  heavy 
"Home  Delivery-Little  Merchant,”  adult 
dealer,  motor  route,  field  and  telephone 
promotion.  Strong  newsstand,  distribu¬ 
tion.  wholesale,  ABC  experience.  Family 
man  mid  30’s.  with  16  years'  experi¬ 
ence  (6  years’  on  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspairer).  Confidential  resume  on 
request.  Write  Bo.x  2783,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

WANT  AD  DIRECTOR  or  manage¬ 
ment  position  I  Have  the  Retail,  Classi¬ 
fied  and  management  experience  to  do  i 
the  job.  34,  Florida-bes^.  Box  2723,  I 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


YOUNG  NEWSWOMAN  with  college 
background  in  journalism  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily,  weekly  paiier.  Will  re¬ 
locate.  Available  immediately.  Areas  1, 
2.  3  preferred.  Sandra  Small,  31  Grove 
R<1..  N.  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  10603. 


EDITOR — Respecte<l,  creative  pro  with 
solid  skills  in  all  phases  desires  change 
to  key  spot  where  quality  counts. 
Strong  on  planning,  local  coverage, 
stall  training.  Box  2736,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


(FEATURE  SPECIALIST) 
WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  top 
free-lance  article  credits  (aviation,  pho¬ 
tography.  industrial)  desires  creative 
communications  position.  Member: 
American  Society  Of  Magazine  Pho¬ 
tographers.  Age  39,  married,  3  chil¬ 
dren.  References  samples  on  request. 
Box  2726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD-HITTING  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  team,  inside-outside  tandem — 
proven  circulation  builders — seek  pub¬ 
lisher  with  courage  and  desire  to  grow 
into  prize-winner.  Both  are  young  with 
extensive  big-league  experience  before 
present  ME-CE  situation  supervising 
18-man  staff.  Expensive  and  worth  it. 
Zones  1,  2,  5.  Box  2757,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPEAK  UP  if  you  are  a  liberal  paper 
with  something  to  say.  Editorial  writer, 
32,  Master’s,  will  help  you  say  it.  Box 
2721,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER.  38,  seeks  growth  posi¬ 
tion.  Area  9.  Fourteen  years’  exi>erience 
same  spot,  all  phases,  wants  change, 
focellent  references,  industrious,  loyal, 
alert,  fiimily  man.  Box  2791,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AWARD  -  WINNING  AD  MANAGER 
with  22  years’  exiierience,  including  off 
set— and  an  excellent  lineage  record- 
seeks  job  on  non-metropolitan  daily. 
Heavy  on  ideas  and  iiromotions ;  keen 
sense  of  sales  perception.  If  you  want 
a  hard-hitting,  230-pound  Swede  .  .  . 
ah  .  .  .  with  a  gentle  touch  .  .  .  write 
Box  2773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  AND  EDITOR. 
12  years’  varied  experience  including 
writing  and  editing  offset  weekly,  gen¬ 
eral  reporting  (city  hall)  on  daily,  page 
editing  and  makeup,  society,  columns, 
many  features;  also  PR  experience. 
Position  wanted  on  San  Francisco  Pen¬ 
insula  (current  residence)  or  in  S.F.  on 
newspaper,  magazine,  publishing  or  any 
relate  field.  Pull  or  part-time.  Box 
2729,  Editor  &  iKiblisher. 


AMBI’nOUS  EDITOR,  strong  on  local 
news,  photography,  e<litorials.  Mnrrie<l. 
36.  U.S.  veteran — currently  in  Canada 
— seeks  California  challenge.  Box  2801, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 

CREATIVE  WRITER,  EDITOR,  25 
years'  newspaper  experience,  wants 
writing  job  with  magazine  or  other 
publication;  or  connection  with  uni¬ 
versity  as  editorial,  advertising,  print¬ 
ing  teacher,  or  public  relations  director. 
Box  2741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

Seek  Challenge  As  Supervisor 
MACHINIST-OPBRATOR-PRINTER 
Age  42.  Experienced  foreman.  College 
graduate.  Sales  exi>erience.  Want  per¬ 
manent  home  in  West.  Union.  Box 
2719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photography  j 

INTELLIGENT  AND  CREATIVE:  4  | 
years'  TV  News,  National  award- 
winner ;  6  years’  staff  large  metro  daily. 
Ability  to  write.  Age  32.  marrie<l.  4 
children.  Home  owner.  Region  5.  Pres-  ! 
ent  future  solid  but  limite<l.  Seeking 
top-level  paper,  TV  or  Corimrate  posi¬ 
tion.  Presently  at  $950U.  Box  2786. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


I  ASSISTANT  I’RonrcrrioN  manager 
!  New  Processes 

[  Ten  years’  background  —  specifically 
;  Linofilm.  Organize  Photocomposition 
I  Department  for  maximum  efficiency. 

Instruct  operators  in  computer  and  15- 
I  level  markup  and  setting  techniques. 

Instruct  Linofilm  maintenance  person- 
'  nel  and  supervise  maintenance.  Engl- 
;  neering  background.  Will  consult.  Box 
I  2761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEHl  —  Good 
health,  age  48.  Pressroom  ^ckground. 
Supervisory  experience;  stereo,  press, 
mailroom:  4  years’  printer.  Have  done 
offset.  Will  relocate  large  or  small 
daily  or  periodical.  Box  2663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  Assist¬ 
ant  to  Publisher  to  handle  all  mechan¬ 
ical  problems.  Graduate  Eng.  with  19 
years’  experience  in  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  operation  including  Letterpress, 
Offset,  Koto,  Hot  and  Cold  type,  TTS, 
Computers,  etc.  Proven  record  of  es¬ 
tablishing  and  organizing  an  efficient 
mechanical  operation.  Family  man, 
early  40’s.  Resume  on  request.  Box 
2677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRODUCTION  MAN — 15  years’  as  su- 
I  pervisor.  ITU  member;  hot  metal,  cold 
type.  TTS  experience  on  dailies  30- 
150,000.  Family  man,  presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Zone  1  or  2  preferred.  Box 
2708,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHODI’CnON  MANAGER  or  ASfnBTANT; 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset,  TTS.  University 
grad.,  family  man,  early  40’s.  Resume 
on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
2627,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

LOOKING  TO  TOMORROW 
I  High-level  state  PR  appointment  not 
what  it  should  be.  Feel  time  to  move 
j  into  PR  or  newspaper  position  with  $ 
and  opportunity  for  growth.  PR  and 
newspajier  experience.  27,  family  man. 
Prefer  N.Y.<7.-N.J.  area.  Box  2787, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS  -  PROMO'HON 
consultation :  editorial,  feature  writing, 
brochures,  letters,  advertising,  tmlitical 
campaign  press  relations.  Michigan 
area.  Box  2776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSWRITER-PUBLICIST  with 
newspaper,  wire  service  and  corporate 
PR  experience,  seeks  post  with  manage¬ 
ment  potential,  preferably  in  aerospace 
or  transportation  fields.  Box  2759,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


I  AM  LOOKING  FOR  A  PR  POST 
offering  a  substantial  challenge.  Do  you 
need  a  good  man?  I  think,  I  write.  I 
speak.  I  can  be  very  valuable  to  you. 
Salary’s  secondary.  Age  60.  N.Y.C. 
metro  region  preferred.  Box  2589,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

ACE  NEWSMAN  and  political  writer, 
with  wire  service  12  years,  ready  to  g' 
into  management,  ownership — or  both 
Age  40,  family,  BAJ,  2  years’  in  all 
phases  weeklies,  including  ads  and  cir 
culation,  photo,  offset  and  letterpress 
Make  your  offer  a  good  one  for  a  per¬ 
manent  move.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box 
2678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CULTURAL  EXPLOSION' 

I  Are  you  with  it  7  Highly  qualified  critic- 
columnist,  38,  can  bring  you  incisive 
knowledgeable  coverage  of  music,  the¬ 
ater,  dance,  the  cultural  scene.  6H 
years'  experience  as  chief  critic  on 
large  metropolitan  daily;  3  years  a> 
contributing  editor,  leading  national 
music  weekly.  Outstanding  academic 
and  professional  background,  excellent 
references.  Box  2608,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORS:  If  you  are  willing  to  train 
an  ambitious  33-year-old  beginning 
writer  who  matured  late — is  not  s 
clock  watcher  and  loves  to  write— then 
drop  me  a  line.  Single,  two  years  col¬ 
lege.  Sal  Raguso,  350  Geary  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  94102. 


MIDWEST :  Award-winning  executive, 
now  employed  leading  Eastern  metro 
daily,  desires  to  relocate  as  editor  of 
mod  medium  daily  In  his  native  Mid¬ 
west.  Experienced  all  phases  newsroom 
management.  Box  2660,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FFINTER  wants  challenging  job  news 
•ide-L  O  N  G  hours.  P.O.  Box  795, 
Fla.  32922. 


ASSIGNMENT  VIET  NAM  WANTED 
Creative  news-feature  writer  strong  on 
human  interest,  action.  Box  2778,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  I  After  2  years  highly  specialize*! 
writing  for  top  city  daily,  young  wom¬ 
an  (24  and  free)  yearns  for  general 
assignment  or  feature  writing.  Inter- 
estwl  in  fields  of  entertainment,  sports, 
politics.  Prefers  metropolitan  area  or 
university  atmosphere  in  midwest,  but 
will  consider  just  about  anything  for 
stimulating  change.  Box  2789,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


I  OPh-ER  ENTHUSIASM.  IDEAS,  and 
seek  overseas  spot.  Backe<l  by;  small¬ 
town.  metro,  foreign  and  wire  service 
experience.  ’’Creative  writer,”  says 
boss.  French.  Capable  photographer. 
Available  N.Y.C.  interview.  Challenging 
replies  only  to  Box  2781,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FREELANCER.  Gen¬ 
eral  topics  including  travels,  eastern 
customs,  economics,  and  politics.  Write 
45-21,  Lengkong  Enam,  Singapore,  14, 


NOTHING  EXO’nC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  national  magazines,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Dick  Haratine,  1316  State  St.. 
Harrisburg.  Pa..  1710.3.  Ph.  (717)  233- 
7820. 


AWARD-WINNING  WRITER,  pub- 
lishetl  8  languages,  touring  Europe, 
Asia,  Australia.  Assignments?  Box 
2760.  El'tor  &  Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Rol>ert  U.  BroMn 


New  York  City  Circulation 


With  the  complete  realization 
that  you  cannot  compare  post 
office  statements  of  ownership 
and  circulation  with  ABC  six- 
month  averages  for  the  same 
reason  that  you  cannot  compare 
apples  and  oranges;  because  of 
the  warning,  repeated  to  me  by 
circulation  managers  and  here¬ 
with  transmitted  to  you,  that 
even  comparing  PO  circulation 
statements  of  this  year  with  last 
year  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  do 
l)ecause  dates  and  periods  are 
not  the  same,  we  will  avoid  that 
trap  (particularly  since  three 
of  last  year’s  papers  equal  one 
of  this  year’s) ;  but  because  of 
the  interest  in  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  newspaper  circulation 
•in  New  York  City  since  the  end 
of  the  record-breaking  strike 
and  the  start  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  we  will  try  to  inter¬ 
pret  some  current  post  office 
figures  in  the  light  of  what  has 
been,  may  be,  etc. 

This  will  involve  some  specu¬ 
lation  because  the  new  WJT 
hasn’t  published  its  statement  up 
to  the  time  of  this  publication. 
So,  at  the  risk  of  having  our 
head  knocked  off,  for  being  (A) 
too  pessimistic,  (B)  too  opti¬ 
mistic,  or  (C)  too  inaccurate, 
we’ll  take  a  chance. 

*  *  * 

A  little  more  than  a  month 
after  the  strike  in  New  York  it 
appears  that  the  loss  in  news¬ 
paper  buyers  has  not  been  as 
great  as  many  of  us  had  antici¬ 
pated.  In  fact,  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  some  exaggeration  in 
our  speculation  the  loss  has  been 
moderate  and  will  probably  be 
overcome  within  the  year. 

According  to  the  ABC  figures 
for  last  March  31,  which  were 
five-day  averages  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  six  months,  the  six  dailies 
in  New  York  City  were  selling 
4,349,601  papers  every  day.  The 
six-month  average  for  the  Sun¬ 
days  showed  a  sale  of  5,770,566 
for  four  papers. 

After  the  merger  and  after 
the  four-month  strike  there  are 
four  daily  papers  and  three  Sun¬ 
days.  Obviously,  ABC  figures 
.showing  six-month  averages  for 
that  period,  when  only  three 
dailies  and  two  Sundays  were 
being  published,  will  be  inade¬ 
quate  for  comparison  purposes. 

Circulation  figures  in  post 
office  statements  are  inadequate, 
also,  because  they  call  for  an 
average  for  the  previous  12 
months.  They  also  call  for  a  net 
paid  figure  “for  a  single  issue 


nearest  to  the  filing  date.”  What 
may  be  one  paper’s  meat  be¬ 
cause  of  an  important  story  on 
that  day,  may  be  another  paper’s 
loss  l>ecause  of  rain  on  the  day 
it  selected,  etc.  Also,  the  “net 
paid”  figure  is  prior  to  “re¬ 
turns,”  we  are  told. 

Nevertheless,  making  a  gues- 
timate  of  sales  for  the  new 
paper  based  on  unofficial  state¬ 
ments  (because  a  PO  statement 
has  not  been  published),  total 
single  day  sales  on  those  days 
selected  by  the  four  dailies  add 
up  to  4,268,199  (only  80,000 
behind  last  March)  and  for  Sun¬ 
day  around  5,500,000. 

»  *  * 

However,  once  again  citing 
the  pitfalls  of  making  a  com¬ 
parison  of  this  September’s  one- 
day  .sale,  as  reported  in  the 
PO  statement,  with  last  March’s 
ABC  average  it  looks  something 
like  this: 

The  New  York  Times’  one- 
day  September  figure  of  938,925 
(before  returns)  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  its  seven-day  12- 
month  average  of  874,393,  and 
a  March  AB(3  six-month  aver¬ 
age  (five-day)  of  725,480.  Its 
one-day  Sunday  figure  this  Sep- 
teml)er  is  1,545,304  compared  to 
last  March’s  average  of  1,- 
441,913. 

The  New  York  News’  one-day 
September  figure  of  2,215,614  is 
to  be  compared  wdth  its  12- 
month  daily  average  of  2,002,093 
and  its  six-month  ABC  average 
(five-day)  in  March  of  2,031,- 
381.  The  Sunday  News’  current 
single  issue  figure  of  3,246,162 
is  to  be  compared  with  the  12- 
month  average  of  3,110,722  and 
last  March’s  six-month  ABC 
average  of  3,096,986. 

The  New  York  Post’s  single 
issue  PO  figure  this  September 
is  413,660  to  be  compared  with 
its  12-month  PO  Average  of 
433,649  and  last  March’s  six- 
month  (five-day)  average  of 
342,651. 

There  are  no  12-month  or  6- 
month  averages  of  the  WJT  to 
compare  and  current  specula¬ 
tion,  in  the  absence  of  confii-med 
figures,  is  that  daily  sales  are 
in  the  neighborhood  of  700,000 
and  Sunday  is  about  100,000 
over  that. 

More  accurate  comparisons  of 
what  has  happened  to  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  New  York 
City  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
releases  its  figures  for  the  six- 
month  averages  next  March  31. 


Chandler  to  Receive 
Elijah  Lovejoy  Award 

Watesville,  Me. 

Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  has 
been  named  by  Colby  College 
to  receive  its  15th  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  Award  here  (Nov.  10). 

The  award  is  presented  an¬ 
nually  to  a  newsman  who  has 
“contributed  to  the  nation’s 
journalistic  achievement.”  It 
honors  the  memory  of  an  1826 
Colby  graduate  who  was  killed 
at  Alton,  Ill.  in  1837  while  de¬ 
fending  his  presses  against  a 
mob  which  opposed  his  editorial 
stand  against  slavery. 

Chandler,  38,  joined  the 
Times  Mirror  Co.  as  a  trainee 
in  the  newspaper’s  various  de¬ 
partments  after  his  discharge 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1953.  He 
assumed  his  present  post  in 
1960. 

Under  his  direction  in  the 
last  six  years,  the  Times  has 
added  several  new  sections,  ex¬ 
panded  its  staff,  opened  18 
domestic  and  foreign  bureaus, 
founded  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  increased  its  circula¬ 
tion  some  30  percent. 

• 

David  Gottlieb  Promoted 

Davenport,  Iowa 

David  K.  (Jottlieb,  business 
manager  of  the  Davenport 
Timcs-Democrat,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises. 

Philip  D.  Adler,  president  of 
the  group,  said  that  Gottlieb 
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would  devote  all  his  time  to  the 
operations  center  here  of  Lee 
Newspapers. 

Gottlieb’s  appointment  fol¬ 
lowed  announcement  that  Loyd 
G.  Schermer,  publisher  of  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian- 
Sentinel,  had  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  Lee 
Enterprises. 

Lee  Enterprises  publi.shes 
newspapers  in  five  midwestem 
states  and  Montana. 


Shunnoii  Is  Given 
City  Appointment 

Anthony  F.  Shannon,  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize-winning  reporter  for 
the  former  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Departments 
of  Health  and  Hospitals  of  New 
York  City  by  Dr.  Howard  J. 
Brown,  new  Health  Services 
Administrator. 

Shannon,  38,  was  employed 
by  the  World-Telegram,  re¬ 
cently  merged  into  the  World 
Journal  Tribune,  for  10  years 
as  a  reporter  and  assistant 
city  editor.  He  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  in  1962  for  his  cover¬ 
age  of  an  air  crash  at  Kennedy 
International  Airport. 

He  was  graduated  in  1955 
from  the  University  of  Maine, 
where  he  majored  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  he  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Bangor,  Me.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.  He  served  in 
the  Army  in  Korea  and  was 
awarded  the  Commendation 
Medal. 
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Who  keeps  looking 
for  better  ways 
to  keep  electric  service 
bw  in  price? 

The  electric  company  people 

— the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies* 
who  use  every  modern  method  to  keep  electric  service  one  of  your 
best  family  bargains.  In  fact,  today  the  average  American  family  pays 
about  15%  less  per  kilowatt-hour  than  it  did  10  years  ago! 

*  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 
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Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron 
Chooses  MEMPHIS 
For  New  Plant 


Designer,  fabricator  and  erector  of  metal  plate  structures, 
Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Company  has  purchased  an  81 -acre 
tract  for  a  new  $20  million  Memphis  plant.  The  firm’s  initial 
500  employes  will  include  300  graduate  engineers. 


NEW 
RCA  Plant 
Opens 
In  Memphis 


The  huge  new  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  Memphis  plant  went  into 
operation  in  June.  Employment  will 
eventually  total  8,000. 
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